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ANOTHER JUBILEE 


(6 7 g )HY not plan your holiday to South Africa which, by 

‘ a fortunate coincidence, celebrates its own twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Union this year ? 

You will experience a fair-weather voyage and a perfect 
climate which favours every form of outdoor life during 
every month of the year. 

There you will find golf, fishing, surfing, mountain- 
climbing, motoring, racing: the Cape Province with its 
wild flowers, its sea, its mountains and forests: Natal with 
its vivid sub-tropical beauty: the High Veld of the Free 
State and Transvaal with their farms and the Gold and 
Diamond Mines: the Native peoples living their care-free 
tribal lives in the green beauty of their mountainous terri- 
tories: the Kruger National Park with its teeming millions 
of African big game: and, further North, the great Victoria 


Falls and the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA YOUR POUND IS WORTH 20/- 


** South Africa Calling” describes all these attractions. 
Ask for a copy to be sent to you free of charge. 


DIRECTOR, PUBLICITY & TRAVEL BUREAU, 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, ‘TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Will you please send a special Gift to the Silver i 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer Hospital 
(free), Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3, and so help 7 
on its two-fold work—the treatment of patients 
suffering from Cancer, and Research into the 
causes of this dreadful disease and means for its 
ultimate cure? 
As a memento of the occasion, all gifts, large and 
small, will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured 
receipt (illustrated above), size 13° x 10°, beautifully 
printed on ivory cards bearing the portraits of 
Their Majesties The King and Queen. 





Please address your gifts to The Earl of Granard, 
The Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W. 3, marking your envelope ‘Silver Jubilee.” 
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sT. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


po THE UPPER AND 
yiDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





-PrestpENT—Turt Most Hon. tuF 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Danter F, Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of ‘park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are sufferitig from incipient 
mental disorders Cr who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 

jyed for-treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 

pathological examinations. rivate rooms with special nurses, 
wale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various. branches -.can. be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath,.. Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are. supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
fn a Pack of 330 acres,-at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such’ as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 








(Rolleiflex 





THE CAMERA THAT SHOWS YOU 
WHAT TO TAKE 


You don’t have to be a first- 
class marksman with the 
Rolleiflex—what we mean is, 
there’s no peeping through 
an impossibly small view- 
finder, to find, when you've 
“shot,” that you've missed 
the mark altogether. -With 
the Rolleiflex you see your 
picture, actual size, right way 
up, all the time, even during 
exposure, so you are bound 
to get what you see. Unlike 
most miniature cameras, 
Rolleiflex pictures do not 
need enlarging. Takes 12 
pictures, 2} x 24, on a shil- 
ling 8 ex. 34 x 24 roll film. 
The high-class F/3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar lens gives sparkling 
results of any subject in almost 
any light. With new Rapid 
Compur shutter, £22.10. 0. 


Lists free. Generous exchanges. 


WALLACE HEATON 


High-class Camera Specialists, LTD. 
119 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 





By Appointment to H.R.H. us The Prince of Wales. ; 














FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You find an 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR.- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 


tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 


will attractive 


features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 


Expenses for the Mortgage are 


PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 





Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


FUNDS OVER £22.000,000 Chairman and Managing Director: 
£22,000,000. Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 


PRESETS 











TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 














MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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tour they may wish to prepare. 


“4 


These Holiday Centres, which are among the most attractive this country 
possesses, are recommended to the notice of visitors for inclusion in any 
The Hotels whose advertisements have 
been. accepted for publication in this section have their names on 
THe SPECTATOR’s RECOMMENDED LIST, and your stay in them 
should provide you with most reasonable comfort. 










One of the most romantic and picturesque 


BEDDGE LE RT (N. Wales) villages in North Wales and a convenient 


cages sore for the ascent of Snowdon. Situated at the head of celebrated 
Pass of Aberglaslyn. Countryside rich in natural beauty spots. Lakes and rivers 
for fishing in vicinity. Bus services from Caernarvon, Criccieth and Portmadoc, 


ROYAL GOAT HOTEL 


BEDDGELERT 
(Famous old Coaching House—Modernised) 
SITUATED IN CENTRE OF SNOWDONIA RANGE. 
EXcELLENT FisHiNG FREE To RESIDENTS. 
TOURING. CLIMBING. 
SEVERAL GOLF COURSES IN MOTORING DISTANCE. 


TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 
AA. RAC. 





Tel.: 24. 


ee 

LLANDUDNO (N. Wales) pall leading holiday Tesort on the 
‘ ‘ coast 0 ort ales, i 

rari promntry, ese (arg ay ane protec by tle hd 
I eet. Close t t iat 

of the Snowdon range. Beach—sendye un Conway Valley and within cary rach 





LLANDUDNO—North Wales. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATED HOTEL 
LLANDUDNO. 

Fully Licensed. Covered Terrace facing sea. Orchestra playing 
daily during season. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. 


GARAGE FOR 60 CARS. 


IN 


MODERATE. TARIFF, 








BOWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE © edge of England’s largest 

d f . lake. Attractively laid-out 
resort, famous for its yachting. Close to Old Windermere town, but more peaceful 
since it lies away from main traffic route. Delightful surroundings and offers 
plenty of outdoor amusement. Steamers call here for trips round lake. 





WINDERMERE 
R1IGG’S WINDERMERE HOTEL 


7 O T FE L S WINDERMERE 





Telephone: 6. Telegrams: “ Riggs” 


CROWN HOTEL 
xX BOW NESS-ON- WINDERMERE 
3 Telephone: 3. Telegrams: “ Crown” 
EVERY BELSFIELD HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION BOWNESS-ON- WINDERMERE 
FOR MOTORS Telephone: 288. Telegrams: “‘ Belsfield ”* 


Running hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 


C. Creame Horspool, Manager. Telephone: 6257, 





LLANDUDNO 


THE CRAIG-Y-DON 
(TEMPERANCE). PROMENADE. — 


Ideal centre for touring Snowdonia. 
lift. 
Near 


Accommodation for 200 
Large recreation 


Golf Links. 


visitors. Electric 
Billiard Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


room and_ lounge. 


Bathing from House, 





Proprictress: Miss V. WAN DER VORD. Tariff. “Phone: 6489. 
‘Grams: “ Middwood, Llandudno.” 





The most popular centre for the 


KESWICK (Lake District) English Lakes. Overlooks the northern 
end of Derwentwater. Boating, bathing and fishing may all be indulgedin. The town 


itself is both interesting and picturesque. Outside it is Greta Hall, once the home 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and afterwards of Robert Southey. 


KESWICK On 





Derwentwater (English Lakes) 
is Attractive at ALL Seasons 


“In early Spring the District wears perhaps its most beautiful 
aspect. The chances of good weather are greater in May or June 
than’ at any other time of the year, and in no month except 
October does the scenery appear to such advantage. June is, 
on an average, the finest month of all, and during the first half 
of it nothing can surpass the freshness and variety of the 
environs of the chief lakes.” 


THE KESWICK HOTEL 


Situated in beautiful_grounds overlooking one of the grandest 
mountain groups in Britain. 100 bedrooms. H. and C. water. 
very convenience. Moderate terms. 


Particulars from the Proprietors: J. & M. WIVELL & SON. 


An ancient and restful little fishing resort, 


: ST. IVES (CORNWALL) which lies secreted in a bay overlooking 


' the Atlantic and is beloved of artists. Sheltered by cliff rising to 300 feet. Beautifully 
sandy shore. Noted as a centre for the Western portion of the Duchy as early as 
the rsth century. Golf, tennis, boating, and other recreations available. 


TREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL 


‘(under the’ management of the G.W.Rly.) 





Accommodation for 140 guests in hotel standing in its 
own- grounds of 100 acres. 


AMPLE LOUNGES. CENTRAL HEATING. TENNIS. 


Approach and Putting Course. Squash Rackets and 
Badminton Courts. West Cornwall Golf Links nearby. 
Own Farm. 





Apply ta Manager for brochure, or to the Manager, C.W.R. Hetcls 
Dept., Paddington Station, W.2 





Largest and most fas- 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD (Devon) [atest atihce of Dart 


moor. Owing to its position at the junction of the two main roads crossing Dartmoor, 
it has automatically grown into one of the chief centres, particularly for the castern 
half. 18-hole Golf course in Manor Hotel grounds, also fishing and tennis. 


MANOR HOUSE HOTEL 


(under the management of the G.W. Rly.) 








Has its own 18-hole Golf Course, and Trout and Salmon 
Fishing. 
200 acres of grounds on the edge of Dartmoor. 


Extensions will be completed in the early Summer and 
include Squash Rackets and Badminton Courts. 


CENTRAL HEATING. LOCK-UP GARAGES. 





‘Apply to Manageress for brochure or to the Manager, C.W.R. 
Hotels Dept., Paddington Station, W.2. 


Delightfully situated coasta! resort on edge of 


SOUTHSEA (Hants.) the Solent and facing Isle of Wight. Greatly 


modernized in recent years. Now has promenade 3 miles long, terraced gardens, 
extensive common facing sea, two piers and endless indoor and outdoor attractions. 
Benefits from historical associations of Portsmouth, which it adjoins. 


GLADSTONE HOTEL 


SOUTHSEA. 
Ist CLASS RESIDENTIAL 








The hotel with H. and C. 


softened water in bedrooms. 


Best position front. 


Cuisine Recherchée, 


Garage, A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: 2784. 


















Continued on next page 
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Devon One of the less ostentatious seaside towns The Premier resort of the West Country. Its front- 
TEIGN MOUTH ( ° ) of South Devon, conveniently placed TORQUAY (Devon) _ age extends for miles and offers endless variety: flat 
between Exeter and Torquay and on the estuary of the river Teign. Surrounded by premenade of Torbay at one end and Babbacombe cliff and beach and numerous 
he famous red cliffs of Devon. Attractively laid-out front. Safe, sandy beach. smaller coves at the other. Innumerable attractions: 3 Golf courses, 50 Hard 
, “olf and other outdoor pastimes. and Grass Tennis Courts, Open-air Concerts and’so on. Medical baths providing 
G well-known forms of Spa Treatment. Undoubtedly a holiday centre to satisfy all. 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON HOWDEN COURT 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, S. DEVON PRIVATE HOTEL 
atin ore Gat CROFT ROAD - TORQUAY 
FO & An ideal all-year-rouad residence, facing due south; stands in its 
ground r 
| a Huntly has been well known for over 50 years, and many have pa unds and offers charming views of Tor Bay and the 
— jsited it again and again. It has a large ant beautiful ‘garden surrounding country. Quiet and central situation. 
Visi ge 4 > 4 , ~ ~ . 
Ort On the and the house is spacious and comfortable. Golf on the Haldon . HOT AND COLD WATER IN BEDROOMS. ‘ 
tuated on g Moor, which is close at hand. Lawn Tennis. Turkish Baths. PRIVATE SITTING-ROOMS & BATHROOMS, if required. 
id he A good centre for moor and coast excursions. Tariff from Private path to sea. Garage. Appointed by Automobile Association. 
a8y Teach Proprietor. . Telephone: 2807. Misses K. & G. Kay, Resident Proprietresses. 
IN 
HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
7 to readers desiring them the nam-s of hotels-—or —PARK GATES. ~—ROYAL MARINE, 
laying private hotels—in any -part of Great Britain and Ireland| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
ell jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to} FALMOUTH (C en aad TH. —STATION HOTEL. 
erent sive wider publicity to their establishments, the following FELIXSTOWE,— ROS PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
Have subscribed towards the cost of piblication of this | FILEY {Yorks} —L INFIELD. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize | FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
FF. thm. Perconal recommendation of hotels is always | GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street PORTREE (Isle of Skyc).---ROYAL. 
welcomed by the Lravel Manager. GRAYSHOTTY (Hants).—FOX & PELIC AN. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
GULLANE.— MARINE. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).-BAY. 
6257 Se ae a ee HASTINGS.—ALBANY. ROW ARDENNAN “(Loch Lomond). 
009, epee = —QUEEN’S. R OWARDENNAN, 
GRAND PUMP ROOM, er snaenei — ' ‘ 
BMFAST.-GRAND CENTRAL. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLY | ST- ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
* LINKS. ST. IVES (Comvall)-TREGENNA CASTLE, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRAN VILLE. , ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA ADELPHI 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-HA KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. ST. MAWES (C aa il SHIP & ‘CASTI n 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER le SPA. KINLOCH RANNOCAH(Perths)—LOCH RANNOCH SCOURIE (Sutherland) ). yy OURIE : ei 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. | _.., | SELBY (Yorks)._LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. LEAMINGTON SPA.—A LK ERTON HOUSE. SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE I’K., Weston 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE —REGENT. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
BRODICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS. LOCH Sle aaa ).—LOCH AWE, SKYE (Scotiland).—FLODIGARRY. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVE RSITY AP Ms. LONDON.—DE VERE, Ke —_——. Ww. SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, _ Ti ACKERAY, Russell St., W.C. 1. —HESKETH PARK HY DRO 7 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. —CLIFTON, We tee c k St., W. 1. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Koss-shire).—BEN WYV1S 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, —UNITED a ICES, 98/102 Cromwell | STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEA : IND 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. Rd., S.W. TAMWORTH (Stalffs.).—CASTLE. 
200 CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. | MALVERN.--FOLEY ARM MS. TEIGNMOUTH Cot ignton).—HUNTLY, 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
nge. —-STRATHEARN HYDRO. MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY’S TORQUAY. HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
use, CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL MONMOUTH.— BEAU ror’ C ARMS —PA 
DROITWICH SPA,.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. : KOSETOR, 
* BRINE BATHS HOTEL. MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. —ROSLIN HALL. 
89, = ——- = = ss — 2 aceadcate macAcomaaroanE 
—} TOWN«COUNTRY 
ooking 
looking ? : y 
tal Houses and Properties ms 
“arly as . 4 = MANOR FItELDS* 


L | sa. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


7” SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


J Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
>. 7 
(‘Phone: Crawley 822.) 
Picase quote The Spectator. 


"fle 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
: &§ REIGATE 





(Telepl one : Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
- BLY, MANOR FIELDS 
cect IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
eatly For Prepertics of every de scription in 


London’s Most Beautiful Flat Development— 


lens, Ve 
ons, KEN I, SURREY & SUSSEX Must be seen to be appreciated 























> This is no ordinary flat development. It — COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
Q' D HAMPSTEAD.—U nfurnished self-contained flat a 10 peer of pk Bons Whsadined pens MODERN REFINEMENT. 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 s aces i g CENTRAL HEATING. 
yet is within 10-minutes’ car ride of estes: 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
; ‘ West End. Flats face lovely scenery adjoining PASSENGER LIFTS 
2285 pa. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. P. f this d | ra . . 
Putney Heath. Portions of this development INCLUSIVE RENTALS 
All modern fittings. are still in construction. There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as £180 to £475. 
Phone: Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, only a few of the largest type are now to let. GARAGES, ETC. 
Whiteleys, W.2. Show Flat open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 4 Hard Tennis Courts and 
unbderian ur owing 
_ or ae Call or Write for Free Illustrated Booklet S.P. Greens. 
peovomnsarant, wc. suteorsine sna | MANOR FIELDS — PUTNEY HEATH 
___ wires Re peateeiinns we, £18 Bb. Te Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. ’Phone: PUTney 2166. 
RttLey, VINE aND GURNEY, 97/98 Tottenham Court 
= Road. Wal, 
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Dlease send a Jubilee Gift j = 











DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


H.M. The King. 
H.M. The Queen. 
H.R.H. The Duke of York. 


Patrons: 


President: 








If you intend to subscribe to more than 
one of the charity appeals advertised in 
this issue, you may find it convenient to 
make out a cheque to The Spectator, 
Ltd., and ask us to distribute the sum 
on your behalf to the institutions you 
name. Kindly address your instructions 
to The Appeals Secretary, c/o The Spee- 
tator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


GIVE THEM A 
ROYAL TIME 


We aim to send away many little ones 
this summer to our Seaside Home at West- 
cliff, where they will enjoy the thrill of 
romping on the sands. 
Already a long list 
is prepared. Please 
help us. 


Poor old ladies liv- 


ing in one room— 



































8,000 


children always being supported; 
5 enter the Homes every day under the 


about 


** No destitute child ever refused 
admission.” 


Charter, 


Will you, as a THANKOFFERING FOR 

HIS MAJESTY’S SILVER JUBILEE, send 

10/- to feed one of these children for a 
fortnight ? 


Over 25,000 


meals have to be provided daily. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes Food Fund” and crossed, addressed 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. I. 














WILL YOU 
HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge 
of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
assaulted children under 14 years 
of age. Will YOU help them to 
become self-respecting citizens? 


The work of reclaiming, training and 
restoring those who have succumbed 
to temptation is of enormous impor- 
tance and requires YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 
there is a pressing necd for £500 
for this work. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of rescue 
Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should 
be sent to the 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY 

ASSOCIATION, 

Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Canon J. K. Moztry, 


D.D., Chairman, 











their advanced 
years and meagre 
income suggest that 
we should show them 
the friendly spirit at 
the Eventide of life. 
Sister Mabel at 
“ Resthaven,” our 
Home in Kent, is 
making ready to give 
them a royal time. 


“ Resthaven ” is also 
for tired mothers. 
From crowded tene- 
ments and miserable 
dwellings they come. 
No really fresh air 
and little sunshine; 
very little on which 
to live. “It’s a hard 
struggle, | Guv’nor,” 
said one poor woman 
to me recently, 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO 
Rev. A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON, 


SOUTH-EAST 


LONDON MISSION 


ST. aiataiaea NOON’ se «gh KENT RD., 























Please Send a Jubilee Gift 


” THE HOSTEL 


OF ST. LUKE 


14 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


THE HOME IN SICKNESS| 


for the Clergy, their Wives, 
Widows and Children. 
Opened in 1907 by 
| Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Extension opened in 1923 by 
Her Majesty QUEEN MARY. 


Gifts should be sent to 
The Secretary, at the Hostel. 














| 

















NOW IN Now INITS 4 

SECOND 

CENTURY 
Your syn- 
pathy and 
support are 


asked for one 
of the largest 
and oldest 
interdenominational two-year | 
Rescue Training Homes in Great 
Britain. 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


awe NC, 
established 1807, has rescued many thous- 
ands of young women and girls from the 
dangers of the streets. 





Patron— 


HM. THE KING 


Please help the work by sending a gift now 
to reduce our heavy overdraft, or help by 
becoming an Annual Subscriber. 


A. PONTIFEX ELLIOT, L.Fh.,. BISA, 


Secy., Stamford House Girls’ Training 
Home, 19% High Street, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 16 


The Right Hon. 
C.B.E., 


SIR THOMAS INSKIP, 
K.C., M.P., P.C.. President, 




















WHAT IS A 7 
GUINEA WORTH. 


To you, a Guinea may mean 
just twenty-one shillings, but 
to a poor or crippled child it 
means a fortnight’s invigor- 
ating holiday at the seaside or 
among green fields—a holiday 
that may set the little one on 
the road to ~ermanent health 
and happiness. 

There are thousands of such 
cases. Won’t you help them 
to get free for a time from 
crowded homes in mean cil! 
streets 2 

Please send your donation, 
large or small, to-day to 


ARTHUR BLACK, 


General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


& R.S.U. 


John Kirk House, 32 John Stree 
London, W.C. 1. 

Patrons: Their Majesties th 
King and Queen. 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS URGENTLY INVITED. 


Treasurer: 
SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E: 
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ir: é lease scnd a Jubilee Gift 


—— N YOU SPARE 
A LITTLE 
FOR US: 2 WILL YOU 
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BIGGER CAR 
MOTORING 


interpreted by Vauxhall 


A WHOLE lot of people think of 
bigger car motoring in terms of 
increased expenditure and heavier 
running costs—not to mention “ crush- 
ing” taxation! In fact, a_ big, 
Juxurieus saloon is, t¢ them, an 
ambition that can never be realised on 
account of its alleged high cost. 

Yet when one considers that all it 
costs to own a big, roomy Vauxhall 
20 h.p. Big Six Saioon is £325— and 
that the anaual tax on this car is only 
#£15—the “ great expense ” argument 
is quickly dispelled. 


Engineered by craftsmen with over 30 
years’ experience in precision construction. 


VAUXH 


statie £325 


SALOON 


Newmarket 5/6-seater Sports Saloon £550. 


On 1 meg Chassis (20 h.p. or 27 h.p.). 
Wingham Convertible ¢ fharcles £395, 
Semen Chassis (27 h.p., 10 f 











the Vauxhall Big Six is a car that compels attention 
and admiration in every gathering. 

No matter whether you seek performance, comfort 
or distinction, you'll find reflected in this’ Vauxhall 
ail the qualities essential to a car that, by reason of 
its fine technique, ranks among the aristocrats of 
the road. 

There are two chassis types of Vauxhall Big Six. 
The Standard Chassis with 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. engine 
for five- seater coachwork. The Regent Chassis 
(with 19 in. extra wheelbase, larger tyres with two 
spares, ete. 27 h.p. engine only) for seven-seater 
and specially roomy coachwork. Full particulars 
from your local Vauxhall dealer, 


LL BIG SIX 


Saloon with No-Draught Ventilation £325. 
Tickford Foursome Drophead Coupé £365. On 
t. 10 ins. wheelbase). Grosvenor 7-seater Limousine £550. 
Continental Touring Saloon £590. 














REAL BIG CAR 
MONEYSWORTH 


A luxurious 5-seater saloon in 
the true Vauxhall tradition. 
20 hp. or 27 hop. 
available to choice. 
Right in the forefront of 
modern design with ... entirely 
automatic chassis lubric: ition 

. pedomatic starting . . 
sy nchro-mesh easy gear chang? 
. « . No-Draught Ventilation 

. and self-returning direction 
indicators. 


engine 


Five-seater Saloon, illustrated 


above, £325, 


Catalogues on request from 

Vauxhali Motors Lid., 

Edgware Road, The Hye 
London, N.W.9. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE spontaneity and depth of the enthusiasm pro- 
voked by the Silver Jubilee celebrations have 
exceeded all expectations and transcended all precedent. 
That the scenes of Accession Day are unforgettable is 
merely a trite platitude. Not only will they not fade 
from memory, but it is hard to resist the conviction that 
they will leave some permanent mark on the minds and 
characters of this generation of King George’s subjects 
throughout the Empire. If that is true it will be due 
in a double sense to the King himself. He was, of course, 
the centre and the cause of the whole great festival, and 


the fact that it was on him and the Queen that the’ 


thoughts and anxieties of Britons everywhere were fixed 
secured for him an audience such as no man on earth 
has ever enjoyed when his own words were carried at 
night into millions of homes by the marvellous invention 
brought to maturity during his reign. If the effect of 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations is to be summarized in a 
sentence it may be defined as a notable broadening and 
deepening of the sense of unity between the peoples and 
the individuals of the Empire. Such a consciousness 
may in a measure be evanescent. It may not outlast 
the generation that experienced it. But the King, with 
his native wisdom, did all he could in his wireless talk to 
capture the minds and the imagination of youth and 
childhood with whom the future lies, addressing them in 
direct and simple words, touched by an_ inevitable 
human emotion designed to appeal at once to heart 
and mind. The appeal will not be made im vain. 
A speech at once of dedication and of inspiration 
was the King’s crowning contribution to a_ historic 
day. It left a whole Empire moved. 


Germany’s Terms 

With the exception of Lord Cecil the principal speakers 
in the House of Lords debate on Tuesday seemed strangely 
regardless of the effect their almost effusive protestations 
of sympathy with Germany as an injured nation may 
have in Berlin. It is common ground with all schools 
of opinion in this country that the Treaty of Versailles 
had many defects, but little good can come, and much 
harm may, from harping again and again in debate after 
debate on “* the dictated peace ” and the failure of the 
victor nations to carry out their disarmament obligations. 
That can surely be taken as agreed by this time, and 
some attempt made to get forward on to new ground. 
To use language calculated to encourage Germany—which, 
after all, is still a Germany of concentration camps and 
anti-semitism and ruthless censorship—to put her terms 
so high that no accord will be possible is dangerous 
strategy. Lord Stanhope’s official challenge to Herr 
Hitler to state his disarmament terms is reasonable, 
though it is only just to recall the complete failure of this 
country and France to respond to the quite explicit 
terms the Chancellor did state in April of last year. But 
to judge from General Goering’s speech last week, and a 
statement with which he has since supplemented it, the 
proposed Air Pact may still be made the basis of a limita- 
tion of air armaments. 

* * x * 

Signor Mussolini and Abyssinia 

The Italo-Abyssinian situation becomes increasingly 
disquieting. Each country, of course, claims to have the 
right on its side. The reflection that strikes the detached 
observer is that if Signor Mussolini were in fact con- 
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templating operations against Abyssinia, when the 
weather becomes suitable, cither as an outlet for the 
martial spirit of his country or for the sake of prestige 
or expansion of suzerainty in Africa, he would dilate on 
the defenceless condition of Italy’s African colonies, 
the Emperor of Abyssinia’s incapacity to control his 
aggressive underlings and Abyssinia’s imports of arms 
and munitions from Europe, and on those grounds would 
proceed to build strategic roads and continue to despatch 
troops in large numbers to the Abyssinian frontier. 
That actually is what is happening. More than one 
explanation is possible. Signor Mussolini’s fears may 
all be genuine fears and not pretexts, but Italy’s military 
activity is laying some strain on the faith of those who 
have viewed with appreciation the pacific réle she aspires 
to play in Europe. Abyssinia’s appeal comes before 
the League of Nations Council this month, and both 
Italy's attitude and that of other European Great Powers 
from whom disinterested pressure for a peaceful settle- 
ment may properly be expected will be closely scrutinized. 
Attempts to narrow unreasonably the scope of the proposed 
arbitration will inevitably arouse suspicion, 
* * * a 
Venice and Rome 
Not much information is available regarding the 
results of the Venice Conference between Italy, Austria 
and Hungary, but it seems at least to be certain that 
Hungary, whose intentions were in some doubt, is quite 
ready to attend the larger conference to be held at Rome 
early next month for the discussion of Danubian questions 
generally and the evolution of an agreed policy of non- 
interference in Austria in particular. That is something 
gained. So is the fact, if it be a fact, that Hungary 
intends to lodge no far-reaching rearmament demands 
at the moment. But the real difficulties lie ahead and 
are still unsolved. The objections to any union between 
Germany and Austria are manifest, and the opposition of 
Italy and France to such a move is implacable. But it 
must be frankly recognized that if once it is definitely 
established that a substantial majority of the Austrian 
people and of the German people desire the ‘* Anschluss ” 
there can, for Great Britain at any rate, be no justification 
for resistance to the unfettered popular will. But it is 
vital that the will shall be unfettered, which it is in neither 
country today. 
* * * * 
Jugoslav Elections 
The Jugoslav General Election has been conducted in 

such a manner as to show that the Council of Regency has 
no respect whatever for democratic procedure. Before 
the election the Opposition, whose head is the Croat 
leader, Dr. Matchek, had few opportunities of stating their 
eases, the party of the Prime Minister, M. Jevtitch, con- 
trolling the machinery of propaganda. Henee_ the 
expression the ‘‘ deaf and dumb election.” During the 
proceedings Government supporters controlled the polling- 
booths, where voting was by open ballot. After the pol- 
ling, the electoral law intervened to deprive the Opposition 
of seats which they had fairly won. In these cireum- 
stances it is surprising that the unified Opposition list 
should have been credited with as many votes as 983,248 
against the 1,738,390 credited to the Prime Minister. 
The election has been a farce, and shows two things : that 
in Jugoslavia democracy is only a transparent farce ; 
and that the real weight of opinion on the Opposition side 


is even more formidable than had been supposed. 
* ok * * 


The United States and the League 

Only very tempered hopes should be based on the 
introduction in the American Senate, on Tuesday, of a 
resolution proposing the entry of the United States into 
membership of the League of. Nations under certain con- 
The conditions themselves create no difficulty, 


ditions. 





for they go no further than reservations already embodied 
in the League Covenant itself. There is, moreover ; 
large volume of opinion in the United States whole. 
heartedly favourable to the resolution which Senator 
Pope has proposed. But the isolationist opposition 
there is every reason to believe, is stronger still. It is yo 
more than three months since the President failed to 
persuade the Senate to decide by the necessary two-thirds 
majority for the very limited step of American member. 
ship of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Lord Hailsham a few days ago enunciated once again the 
old dictum that this country and the United States 
between them could maintain the peace of the world, 
Theoretically that may be true enough. Actually there 
is not at present the smallest sign of any such effective 
co-operation as would even make peace less insecure 
than it is already. 
* * 5 * 
The Supreme Court and Congress 
One more crisis in the progress of the New Deal in 
America—a serious one—has arisen from a ruling by 
five of the nine Justices of the Supreme Court last Monday, 
who pronounced that the law by which Congress imposed 
a pension system on the railways is unconstitutional, 
One of the main planks in President Roosevelt's policy 
is the provision of measures to give “ security ” to the 
worker. If all the laws of this class that may be passed 
by Congress may be overruled by the Judiciary, on the 
ground that they are contrary to the Constitution, Presi- 
dent and legislature together will be powerless to promote 
their reforms. If the Court does not revise its decision the 
Government will have only one means of pressing on with 
its programme --by recourse to the complicated, lengthy 
and dubious procedure of constitutional amendment. 
* x ** * 
Ribbon Development Bill 
At last the Ribbon Development Bill has been pro- 
duced, and read a first time in the House of Lords. It 
provides highway authorities with power: to control 
building within 220 feet of the middle of the road, and to 
limit means of access to the road. It also enables the 
authorities to adopt standard widths for roads, building 
being prohibited within the prescribed area; and_ the 
Minister of Transport may fix standard widths if the 
authority fails to do so. Landowners who have started 
building before the Bill becomes law will have a claim 
to compensation, to which the Road Fund will con- 
tribute. There may be trouble over this. Development 
companies have been hurriedly staking out. claims by 
beginning to build, foreseeing that compensation will be 
offered under the Bill. There is a good clause providing 
that. betterment may be off-set against compensation 
claims. It is imperative that the measure should be 
rushed through both Houses of Parliament. It ought to 
be provided that no development begun after the intro- 
duction of the Bill should have any claim for com- 
pensation. 
** * x * 
Post Office Workers 
The Post Office has recently deserved and reecived 
praise for the enterprise which has earned profits and 
made them available for the benefit of consumers. But 
it must not be forgotten that it is a very large employer 
of labour and cannot afford not to be a model employer. 
Speakers at the annual conference of the Union of Post 
Office Workers had complaints to make— some just, some 
not so just—about conditions of work. There are cases 
in which the hours of work are too long, notably among 
the caretaker-operators and certain other classes of 
employees. This matter should be carefully examined, 
and we have no doubt will be. In regard to mechaniza- 
tion, the department owes it to the public to make 
the utmost use of recent inventions, but care must be 
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— 
taken that no avoidable hardship ‘is caused to ‘the 
human workers. There is little to be said in favour of the 
Union’s protest against the policy of increasing the pro- 
jortion of women telephonists. Telephony is work for 
which women by voice and temperament are peculiarly 
fitted. They are, on the whole, more efficient than men. 
. * * * * 


Films for Children 

The films have become a constant influence in the lives 
of an ever-increasing number of children in Britain, 
America and many other countries. This is the starting- 
point in a report which Mr. S. W. Harris, of the British 
Home Office, has made to the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations. On the whole it is suggested that 
the influence is more good than bad, though some of the 
effects are definitely harmful, and at the best existing 
facilities cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The report 
advocates the production of special films for children of a 
recreational rather than a purely instructive character. 
Mickey Mouse and the Silly Symphonies, so far as they go, 
may be said to have solved the problem, both for children 
and for “ families.” But Mr. Disney’s incomparable 
productions claim to be no more than admirable enter- 
tainment. What is wanted for children is the film with 
hoth attraction and some mental value. 

* * * * 

What the Public Wants 

Sir William Llewellyn, the President of the Royal 
Academy, speaking at the Academy banquet, committed 
himself to a doctrine which it might be very dangerous for 
Selection Committees to apply. He said that no great 
exhibition such as the Royal Academy could cater alone 
jor connoisseurs, but must provide also for people of 
unsophisticated taste who visit the galleries to find enjoy- 
ment and the satisfying of their own tastes. The moment 
critics or selectors begin to judge works of art by any 
standards less exacting than the best they are on the road 
to disaster. To study what is assumed to be the public 
taste rather than the best taste would be a disservice to 
the public and unfair to the artists. We do not suggest 
for a moment that this is what the Selection Committee 
does, but it would be a pity if the public should be led to 
imagine that in visiting the Roval Academy they may be 
in danger of confirming themselves in their own errors. 

* * * * 


“The Spectator ’’ and Covent Garden 

The importance of free and unbiassed criticism —literary, 
artistic, musical and theatrical —in the Press of this, or 
indeed any other, country is such that any attempt to 
interfere with it raises questions which concern a far 
wider public than the readers of the journal immediately 
affected. The occasion of these remarks is the decision 
of the Managing Director of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, Mr. Geoffrey (Toye, to withhold the usual 
ticket for this season’s operas from the musical critic of 
The Spectator, Mr. Dyneley Hussey, giving explicitly as 
his reason his objection to an article Mr. Hussey wrote 
on the coming opera season in The Spectator of April 5th. 
The article was in fact strictly temperate in tone, and a 
letter written by Mr. Toye in reply to it was immediately 
inserted, It is, of course, a matter of indifference to us 
whether our critic, like those of other papers, is offered 
a seat, or has to pay for it. We shall continue to deal in 
our columns with such of the Covent Garden performances 
as appear to call for notice. But any suggestion that 
critics are to be invited to attend musical or theatrical 
performances on condition of giving favourable—or 
refraining from giving unfavourable—notices is as com- 
pletely inadmissible as the supply by 


review copies so long as the books are not adversely 


criticized. Criticism on such terms would obviously not 
be worth printing. 


publishers of 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
measure of the success of the Prime Minister in the 
Foreign affairs debate was the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
when he heard it abandoned his intention to speak. 
Mr. MacDonald’s pronouncement, which he took the 
precaution of reading verbatim, produced a unanimity 
of outlook and purpose certainly unknown in this Parlia- 
ment and probably unknown in any Parliament since the 
War. The usual woolly-minded contribution was made 
by Mr. Lansbury, who is in the difficult position of 
having to combine his own extreme pacifism with the 
necessity of expressing the realist view of an Opposition 
that may one day be the Government. But it was clear 
that the great bulk of the Labour Party had no illusions 
about what the present temper of Germany foreboded. 
A word of praise is due to the remarkable speech of Lord 
Cranbourne, the Parliamentary Private Secretary of 
Mr. Eden. It is probably unprecedented for a Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to speak about the affairs of 
his Chief’s department, but he did it with such modesty 
and restraint, and with that engaging Cecilian air of shy 
authority, that he disarmed criticism and received at the 
close a round of applause of a warmth rarely accorded 
to one who is not a Privy Councillor. 

* * * * 

His comparison of the international position as he had 
seen it on his recent tour with Mr. Eden, with the aspect 
it wore a year ago, was particularly effective. “I 
have been appalled,” he said, ** at the deterioration in the 
situation in those short twelve months, Last vear there 
was a real basis for a settlement. This year I very much 
doubt if there is. There seem to be forces in Europe 
today which are definitely making for war. Those forces 
will not be deterred by well-meaning sentiments from 
British statesmen or British newspapers. They will be 
deterred by one thing, and one thing only—a realization 
that a policy of force cannot succeed.” The other notable 
feature of a very interesting debate was Sir Herbert 
Samuel's change of front. Only last July he was pro- 
testing, with reason and force. against the proposals of the 
Government to strengthen the Air Force, but here he was 
stating very definitely that if a case was made out for 
such an increase, and * it is clear that this country is left 
in a position of inferiority in the air, Liberals would 
certainly not take the responsibility of leaving this country 
in that state.’ In that he was but reflecting a very 
definite change of opinion among the electors. 

* * * * 

The West Edinburgh by-election staggered the House 
of Commons by the magnitude of the Government’s 
success. Members could hardly believe their eves when 
they read that the National Government candidate had 
actually polled 3,407 more votes than the Conservative 
-andidate in 1929, and what was more remarkable that 
Labour had polled 2,242 votes less than in 1931, when the 
Party's fortunes were believed to be at their lowest ebb. 
It is the best by-election result that any Government 
within my political memory (which admittedly does not 
go back beyond the War) has achieved in its fourth vear 
of office. The Jubilee, with its stimulus to patriotic 
sentiment had something to do with it, but the main 
cause was undoubtedly the news from Germany. Herr 
Hitler has rallied Left Centre opinion here to the side of the 
Government to an extent that would have seemed 
incredible even six months ago. The Government would 
probably ignore the warnings of their organizers and 
declare for a summer election were it not that to the 
uncertainties of the India Bill in the House of Lords 
is added the necessity of substituting for the temporary 
unemployment regulations a settled scale of unemploy- 
ment relief. These two problems make an appeal to the 
country before the Long Recess extremely difficult. 
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THE KING, 1910—1935 


King George has given thanks in St. Paul's for his reign, and the nation, there and in thousands of cathedrals and 


village 


churches and meeting-places of men of all branches of the Christian faith, has given its thanks for King George. Ay; 
the King in his simple, sincere and moving wireless talk to his people has drawn still closer the ties that bind him and they 


together. 


What we had to say about the Jubilee itself we said last week. Such comments as are called for on the actual 


celebration may be found in the opening paragraphs of our News of the Week today. Here, in place of the usual leader, 


we reprint the greater part of the article in which on May 14th, 1910, Tur SpecTATOR saluted the prince who a week earl 
had ascended the throne under the then strangely unfamiliar title of King George V. 


ier 
T'o measure against the hopes repose) 


in him at the outset the record of King George’s service through quarter of a century is to pay a more convincing tribuie 


than any eloquence of words could frame. 


HE new King succeeds to a position full of difficulties. 
Not only must he sooner or later find himself con- 
fronted by political perplexities greater than any which 
a British Sovereign has been called upon to face within 
living memory, but of necessity his public acts will be 
open to comparisons with those of the two Sovereigns 
who have preceded him. The individual Englishman is 
by nature extremely critical, and as soon as the wave of 
very real sympathy which is now sweeping over the nation 
has died down, as die down it must, such comparisons are 
sure to be made. We are certain to hear that King 
Edward would never have done this or that, or said this 
or that, and to be told how differently Queen Victoria 
would have acted. Such comparisons will clearly not be 
fair, for no human being can be expected to combine the 
downrightness and simplicity of Queen Victoria with the 
consummate tact and sensitiveness to public opinion 
shown by the late Sovereign. This, however, must not 
be expected to trouble irresponsible critics. The late 
King of Italy is said to have declared that it was part of 
the business of a King to be shot at, and it is certainly 
part of a King’s business to be criticized. 

But though the new King has a very arduous part to 
play, he has happily many qualities which will help him 
to acquit himself well therein, and these qualities will, we 
feel sure, in the end win for him in the hearts of his 
people as secure a position as that even of his two great 
predecessors. The King, by the universal admission of 
all who know him, is a man of the highest character, of 
stainless honour, and of entire sincerity. But in England 
nothing tells so much as character. It was well said that 
wickedness has many tools, but that a lie is a handle which 
will fit them all. So in the realm of goodness sincerity is 
the handle which fits every virtue and makes it operative. 

It is character which in the end gives moral influence, 
and it is upon such influence that a Constitutional 
King like ours must depend. Unless we are utterly 
mistaken in our reading of his character, the King 
has simplicity of nature as well as sincerity. His 
public acts and his public utterances all testify thereto. 
His speeches may not show intellectual subtlety or 
analytical ingenuity, but they always show straight- 
forwardness. No one can read them or hear them without 
the impression leaping to the mind: ‘“ There is no trace 
of humbug or finesse in the man who said this. He knows 
what he means and wants you to know it. He is making 
no attempt to play with his hearers.” To this sincerity 
and simplicity of character is added as strong a sense of 
public duty as that which belonged to his grandmother 
and his father. Of the late King as much as of Queen 
Victoria it could be said that he was above all things 
ready and willing to serve the State, no matter what the 
personal sacrifice. It was finely said of the Duke of 
Wellington by Brougham that if he could not have served 
his country in any other way, he would have served her 
with a mattock and a spade. That was true of King 





Edward, and who can doubt that it is true of George V9 
That, like other men, he will make mistakes is a foregone 
conclusion ; but these mistakes will come from the head, 
not from the heart—never from unwillingness to spend 
himself for the public welfare. Whatever may be the fate 
in store for him and for his country, we are confident 
that no man will ever be able to doubt his rectitude of 
intention. 


At a moment like this we are not going to flatter 
the King, or out of an ill-placed and conventional 
sympathy pretend that he can be insured against errors 
of omission or commission. It is a universal common- 
place that in rectitude of intention there is by itself 
no salvation. We know that the consequences of the 
acts of well-intentioned persons may be fraught with 
far greater evils than the acts of those who are at heart 
selfishly indifferent to the public good. It is too much 
to hope that the King will be able to avoid the defects 
of his qualities. Tact, adroitness, easy tolerance, that 
touch of cynical humour which so often proves a solvent 
for human difficulties, and especially the power to act 
upon the maxim that to understand all is to pardon all 
—these are qualities which are of immense use to a King, 
They enable the possessor to handle men and to surmount 
the obstacles that arise in the intricate play of human 
passions. But these eminently useful qualities, though 
they are by no means inconsistent with high character, 
are not as a rule associated with that special sincerity 
and simplicity of nature, which we have attributed, 
and, we believe, rightly attributed, to King George. 
Lightning rapidity of apprehension, ready sensitiveness 
to every change of feeling in others, an intuitive ability 
to steer and manoeuvre the human craft between the 
cross-currents of conflicting opinions and desires—in a 
word, intellectual dexterity—often seem irksome, nay, 
almost intolerable, to the man who prides himself above all 
things on running a straight course. 

Again, men in whom the ruling passion is sincerity 
joined to simplicity are liable to certain positive as 
well as negative disadvantages. Such characters are 
specially prone to prejudice. Far be it from us to 
suggest that the present King is a prejudiced man, 
but we feel sure that we shall not be wanting either in 
good sense or in good fecling, and that the King will not 
misunderstand us, when we note how immensely the 
nation benefited by the fact that his father was essentially 
a man of unprejudiced mind. At any rate, as soon as 
he became King he schooled himself to reject. all pre- 
judices. He acted on the principle that as long as it 
was good service, he would accept and encourage service 
from all men in the State. The present King’s personal 
devotion to his father is a good omen that in this respect, 
as in other matters of public conduct, he will follow 
in his footsteps. 

Three weeks ago, in writing of the way in which it 
seemed likely to us that the late King would face the 
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difficulty of the constitutional situation which had arisen 
ye ventured to express our confidence that he would 
be guided by the remembrance that he was an institution 
gs well as @ man, and that he would realize that his 
pusiness aS Grand Chairman of the nation was to ensure 
that in the last resort the general will of his people should 
prevail. We feel sure that King George V will be guided 
hy a similar feeling. He will recognize that his duty 
is as it were to stand outside himself, and to consider 


how in given circumstances the British King should 
act. He is at once the servant, the representative, and 
the interpreter of his people. Influenced by no personal 
prejudices, overawed by no faction, swayed by no sense 
of selfish or even dynastic considerations, he will (just 
as would his father) devote every thought and every 
impulse of his will to the welfare of the nation. He 
will remember so to be a King as not to forget he is a 


patriot-—and a patriot without party. 


MR. KIPLING’S PATRIOTISM 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Royal Society of St. George last 
Monday, deplored the loss of ancestral virtues which 
resulted, he supposed, from the death of so many Britons 
in the War. (His expression was “ Englishmen,” St. 
George being the patron saint of England; but all 
that he said concerned Great Britain as a whole, in 
eontradistinction from the rest of the world.) It can 
pardly be supposed that there would not be some irre- 
mediable loss to the nation when nearly a million of the 
fittest young men were by death or disability removed 
{rom our midst. Some loss of vitality there must have 
been in the years following the War; and it may even 
be, as Mr. Kipling suggests, that the selective climination 
of so many men of one type and their replacement 
by so many persons of another type may have led, to 
an extensive revision of British standards of thought 
and action. 

Such an expulsion of vital elements from the population, 
on such a scale, must have had its results in national 
character. But exactly what results cannot be easily 
discovered, and it is making the problem too easy to 
assume that British pacifism today is due to the climina- 
tion of the warlike. If such an hypothesis were true, 
we should expect the modern Germans to be the most 
peace-loving of all peoples. Mr. Kipling seems to 
suggest that the removal of so many men of spirit by 
sudden death, and the consequent supremacy of others 
who had shirked, made possible the theory, so comforting 
to the latter, that the War had been due to a sort of 
cosmic hysteria, that its sacrifice was a folly, that war 
is the greatest of evils, and that pacifism is the greatest 
of virtues. In contrast with this spectacle—that of a 
nation which has become disposed to bury its head 
in the sands of an easy-going pacifism-—-we are asked 
to contemplate another nation, Germany, brought up 
according to a warlike cult which demands that its citizens 
should be trained at any cost to “endure as well as 
to inflict punishment.” 

It comes to this, then—-that the British nation is 
charged with some falling off from the spirit of its 
ancestors ; it is accused of being softer, less prepared 
jor sacrifice, and especially the supreme sacrifice. We 
will not pause to press the point that the British were 
already accused of being pacifists before the War occurred, 
that then as now they leaned towards disarmament when 
all the other countries were heavily arming, and that 
then as now an inclination towards pacifism, whether 
it be a virtue or a vice, was an element in the national 
character. The point is, is it a bad trait in the modern 
British character that our pcople should look upon war 
us the greatest of all evils? Are there not worse evils, 
it is suggested, than death, even mass death? Are 
there not worse disasters than war? And is it not a 
defect in the British people that they should put the 
avoidance of war in the forefront of their national ideals, 
to the possible neglect of other and greater ideals ? 

These questions may plausibly be put, but only if 
those who ask them are prepared to say what ideals, 


other than that of peace, but in accordance with tradi- 
tional British virtues, are preferable. A religious ideal, 
for example? But our fundamental belief in religious 
tolerance is incompatible with the despotism which must 
arrive where the force motive persists. Or the British 
democratic ideal? But democracy cannot survive in 
the atmosphere of militarism. The more closely we 
examine the question the more we shall find that 
the qualities which we prize as being characteristi- 
cally British cannot readily be manifested under the 
conditions of war. - The evil of war consists not only 
in bloodshed, physical suffering and economic waste. 
It tends to suppress liberty of action and speech. A 
nation at war is a nation under orders in which dictators 
come to the top. The prospect of war, whether it 
involves the fears of the possible victim or the hopes of 
an aggressor, leads to a demand in each country to 
be self-contained. and to economic nationalism, 
trade restrictions, uneconomic production, and uwnem- 
ployment. It involves the exclusion of aliens and 
restriction on travel. These various consequences 
condemn each nation to a too self-dependent and therefore 
narrow existence, cut off from healthy intimacies with 
other people; and the general regimentation of life 
which follows when a strong central authority sets 
itself to prepare for war and organize economic supplies 
leads or tends to lead to dictatorship under which freedom 
and tolerance disappear. 

The British people are in the main pacifist by tem- 
perament not only because they dread war itself, but 
because they value all the things which wars and threats 
of war destroy. The roots of modern pacifism lie far 
back in the history and character of the British people. 
They were willing to fight for constitutional liberty 
because they wanted liberty, and went to prison te 
establish the right to freedom of thought and expression. 
In the past they have willingly granted asylum to aliens 
on British soil, partly because they believed that freedom 
of movement and trade were profitable, but partly 
also because their standards of conduct were based on a 
conception of the personal rights of every individual 
as an individual. and not merely as a Briton. Citizenship 
of the world is a notion which can be more easily enter- 
tained by the British than by other people. The con- 
ception of citizenship which can be widened out to 
include the native inhabitants of countries once subject 
and now becoming increasingly free makes us less insular 
than we once were, and certainly more ready to respect 
citizen rights in foreign countries. 

If this catalogue of British virtues may seem to savour 
of complacency, it should be noted that we are endeavour- 
ing to name only those virtues which belong to the 
British brand of patriotism —a brand of patriotism which 
is peculiar in that it minimizes the warlike elements in 
love of country, and makes us not, as Mr. Kipling 
suggests, soft in our championship of peace, but compctent 
to take the lead in spreading the peace idea in 
the world, and promecting co-operative conditions 
under which our own ideals can flourish, and on which 
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our own prosperity depends. The British 


peace-loving. 


I could not be in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday 
there is nowhere I would sooner have been than 
I doubt whether the 


yy 


where I was—in a village church. 
spirit of the celebration could have been better caught any- 


where. For all our industrialization, the village is the 
source of very much of the authentic life of the country, 
and fundamentally one village is very like another. 
It is a small community, close-knit. All its members 
know, or know about, each other. And those who sat 
in one village church on Monday and followed an hour in 
advance in,the order of service arranged for St. Paul’s 
(to leave them time to hear that service by wireless 
in their homes) could reflect, if they chose, on the 
thousands of other churches like it whose bells were 
sounding on the summer air to call the cottage and the 
hall to the same observance. We were woven into the 
texture not only of our own village but of all village 
England (village Scotland is something a little different) 
in a unity which city congregations, I should suppose, 
could hardly attain. Equally notable in its way was 
the local bonfire, with the torch-light procession climbing 
the hill from the village below, and the dim figures 
round the pyre suddenly taking the shape of acquaintances 
and friends as the flames blazed out and lit the circle of 
faces with their glow. Most news-editors of London 
papers, their attention apparently divided between the 
metropolis and the Empire, overlooked the villages 
which the May sun decked with the incomparable beauty 
of leaf and blossom, and which, between their own 
celebrations and the wireless, entered perhaps more fully 
than any of King George’s subjects outside St. Paul’s 
into the spirit of an unforgettable day. 
* * * ** 


But if Monday was before all things the King’s day 


it deserves hardly less to be known as radio day. Never 
before, I imagine, has wireless more triumphantly 


fulfilled its function as the servant of the people. It 
was the servant of much more, too—the servant pre- 
eminently of monarchy itself, for the effect of the intimacy 
of King George’s simple and human words conveyed 
into literally millions of homes throughout the Empire 
is beyond all estimation. Someone who listened to the 
St. Paul’s service on Monday morning observed that 
it made monarchy in this country secure for another 
century at least. On that basis the King’s own speech 
in the evening should have added at least another two 
hundred years—with the reservation that a bad king 
eould still end kingship in Britain. The wireless pro- 
gramme, it is true, was not a perfect reflection of the 
day’s sensations. It confined itself in the main to the 
deeper notes—the Cathedral service (the beautifully- 
phrased prayers were, I believe, written by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and the Studio service the evening 
before, at which the Archbishop preached and his brother, 
the Moderator-Elect of the Church of Scotland, read the 
prayers, Dr. Temperley’s historical pageant, and as 
climax of all the King’s own address to his people. The 
spontaneity, the subconscious unity, the good humour, 
the inexpressible enthusiasm of the crowds were something 
no invention so far registered could quite convey. But 


with all that, such a national celebration as Monday’s 
would have been inconceivable in those hardly credible, 
yet relatively recent, days when wireless was still a thing of 
the future. 





have not 
suddenly, through the loss of vigorous blood, become 
They tend to be pacifist because the 
last war proved, what they were disposed to believe 
before, that war attains no valuable end, that it is 
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unreasonable and harmful, and that there is no — 
of a satisfactory life for us or anyone else until : 
menace has been removed. The attitude js 
that of “ peace at any price,” but of sound Commo, 
sense, 








































There cannot have been in our time a more distinetiys 
and lovable Londoner than Thomas Okey, who died 
on Saturday, at the age of 82. I should describe him a 
the finest flower of that purely English movement ¢ 
adult education in mid-Victorian London out of whic) 
~ame the Working-men’s College and Toynbee Hall, 
Beginning life as a basketmaker in Bethnal Green, jy 
worked at his trade until his 45th year, by which time hy 
had become an accomplished Italian scholar with a large 
and exact knowledge of modern Italy. At the end of the 
War he was an examiner in Italian to the Civil Service 
Commission, and then for nine years professor of Italian 
at Cambridge. He was extraordinarily sweet-natured, 
unselfish, unpretending, “ of every friendless name the 
friend,” finding the deepest pleasure in the honour and 
affection that he had gained from hundreds of men and 
women whom we think of as belonging to the best of 
England. His little book of reminiscence, entitled appr. 
priately A Basketful of Memories, is a delight, 

* * * * 









































As in private duty bound (though there is no need to go 
further into that) I must salute the historic city of 
Plymouth on its acquisition of a Lord Mayor. The 
mayors of Plymouth go back to the thirteenth century 
or thereabouts, and there are many famous and honoured 
names in the list. But the best known, probably, of 
them never existed. ‘That was the Mayor of Plymouth 
in Kingsley’s Water Babies, who went lobster-fishing 
on the Mewstone, outside Plymouth Sound, and being 
captured by his intended captive was held firm-gripped 
by the indomitable lobster while the rising tide pro- 
ceeded slowly to submerge him. The story would have 
been even more impressive with a Lord Mayor as victim. 
Some holder of the new honour might feel it proper to 
make fiction fact. 

* * * * 

Whether it becomes me to question a statement in 
a Spectator leading article is perhaps rather doubtful. All 
the same—did General Monk ever fight Charles I? 
Strictly speaking, I believe not. He fought for Cromwell ; 
there is no doubt about that. He fought Charles’ 
supporters, and had a lot to do with their defeat at 
Dunbar, But that was after Charles himself was dead, 
He did not take the field at Marston Moor or Naseby, 
and, to be severely accurate, never, I think, actually fought 
his former master. 

* * * * 


In meeting the Lords and Commons in Westminster 
Hall on Thursday, the King, it is stated, was making a 
departure from all precedent. Was Charles I the last 
sovereign who figured in a State ceremonial—how 
tragically different !—under that historic roof ? 

* * * * 
Without Comment 

“The enthusiasm of the English crowd is not, of 
course, to be compared with the ebullient rapture with 
which the appearance of the Leader is greeted at gather- 
ings in Germany.” Ayreuz Zeitung. 

(‘The third Nationalist Socialist May-Day Festival 
was celebrated in Berlin by a compulsory parade of 
1,000,000 or more work-people on the Tempelhoferfeld to 
hear an address by Herr Hitler.’ The Times, May 2nd). 

JANUS. 
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KING AND COUNTRY 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


1835 would have estimated without hesitation that, 


' eotameant te ATE observer of European politics in 


‘ > 


at least on “* personal form,” monarchy in Great Britain 
had less chance of survival than in any other country 
except Spain. In 1900, he would have predicted with 
equal certainty that monarchy in Great Britain after 
Queen Victoria must be an anti-climax. -Both judgements 
would have been wrong. In each case, why ? 

A partial answer to the first question is to be found in 
one neglected aspect of English history. (Yes, English 
js the right word here.) England sowed her wild oats in 
her youth. As we have often been told, because, between 
1649 and 1714, we killed a king, deposed a king and elected 
a king, we were spared the revolutionary era of 1789 to 
1815. But the story goes further back than that. Eng- 
land had her period of aggressive nationalism in the 
Hundred Years War, before there was any other nation 
in Europe. She had her period of monarchical centraliza- 
tion under the first Tudors, a century before France, two 
centuries before Prussia. Because she destroyed her 
feudal nobility in the Wars of the Roses, she escaped the 
Wars of Religion until the Thirty Years War was nearly 
over—and then (here we become British again) the 
Puritan and Presbyterian rebellions, from Edgehill to 
Bothwell Brig, were but a flash in the pan compared 
with the furnace that had consumed Europe. In that 
flurry of sectarian bitterness, we made our pioncering 
experiments in popular dictatorship and the rule of the 
saints; later, under the Georges, we tried the milder 
variants of a party oligarchy and a Patriot King. Thus, 
in matters of statecraft, we cooled our hot blood in our 
youth, we learnt in early manhood to distrust counsels of 
perfection, and on the threshold of middle age we were 
ready to be content with the familiar. 


And the familiar to us was monarchy. Because we 
had matured early, our captains and our counsellors had 
been our kings. It was our king who had gone forth to 
Normandy, not a du Guesclin or a Turenne—our king 
who had given us our national administration, not a 
Richelieu or a Colbert. When we rebelled, it was not 
against a system, but against a king; Charles Stuart 
stood alone on his scaffold, while Louis Capet died in a 
crowd, an incident in a class massacre. We had little 
love for the first two Georges, but it was for the House 
of Hanover that we fought the two Pretenders ; we had 
no love at all for the fourth George, but it was still his 
government that Wellington felt bound to carry on. Other 
nations had been, as it were, begotten by their kings, but 
none had been so nurtured by them ; Frederick the Great 
was succeeded by no Hohenzollern, but by Stein and 
Bismarck ; even Holland owed as much to her Grand 
Pensionaries as to the House of Orange. Thus nurtured, 
it was natural that, having outgrown parental rule, we 
should choose to settle down under the old roof, finding in 
our kings at best an elder brother, at worst a name in 
which to administer the household. In 1835, two genera- 
tions had hardly passed since George III, with all his 
faults, had proved that this domesticated kingship was 
something more than a symbol. If he had been the 
ictive focus of reconciliation for Hanoverian and Jacobite, 
a new sovereign might yet heal the feuds of the Reform 
Kill. Our experience of queens was not such as to make 
us despise a girl heiress to the throne. 

But, after all, this is no more than a partial answer to 


the first question, and none at all to the second. It 
explains Queen Victoria’s opportunity, but not her 
achievement—still less the achievement of her successors. 
The reigns of Elizabeth and Anne were each a patch of 
glory between two shadows; they held irrepressible 
conflict in suspense long enough to revivify the nation, 
but they left the conflict to their successors. Great 
Britain in 1835 was more fundamentally disunited than 
in 1555 or 1700, yet in 1900 Victoria left to her successors 
(save only in Ireland) a nation not merely united, but 
fused, and a Crown which had acquired a wholly new 
significance as the bond of union between a family of 
English-speaking nations, between the races of India, and 
between East and West. Thus her death was followed 
by no anti-climax, but by a positive renaissance of royalty. 
Yet, even so, this renaissance is not to be accounted for 
merely by the splendour of her legacy; the loyalty of 
today is not the reflected glamour of vesterday, nor is it a 
fire artificially replenished to attract the larger household 
of the Empire round the home hearth. It is a political 
reality, as vivid as any national uprising that history 
records, more solid than any contemporary dictatorship. 
Has it any rational explanation ? 

None, unless reason is content to accept the elemental 
fact of personality. In these hundred years we have had 
three great sovereigns. But for their greatness, no con- 
currence of historical causes could have produced the 
succession of three such 
It has just 


result. The uninterrupted 
generations is without parallel in history. 
happened. 

All the same, if greatness cannot be accounted for, it 
can to some extent be defined. It would be difficult to 
imagine any stronger contrast of personality than 
between these three sovereigns. None had extraordinary 
mental gifts; only one the natural magic of “ charm.” 
But each exactly fitted a well-marked phase of national 
development. In the nineteenth century, when “ two 
nations,” divorced by the processes of industry and 
commerce, were struggling towards reunion through the 
processes of politics, Queen Victoria had precisely that 
political sense, that capacity for political business, 
required by a people seeking its focus in parliament. At 
the turn of the century, when the focus had to adjust itself 
to a wider international ficld, when a re-united nation 
was being forced to re-enter the Europe frem which it had 
held aloof, it found in King Edward the most European 
of its sovereigns. And then the focus shifted. Political 
unity had been achieved and had proved its power in the 
extremities of danger, but it had ceased to satisfy. 
Today men are looking, vaguely enough but perhaps more 
realistically than their fathers, for a deeper social synthesis, 
as remote from the elaborations of politics, parliamentary 
or diplomatic, as the life of the trenches was remote from 
the preoccupations of the “ brass-hats.” It has been King 
George’s achievement exactly to represent that mood, to 
impress himself on the mind of millions as the head, not 
of a political system, but of a social commonwealth. 


The third achievement is the most difficult to analyse, 
but it is the most unmistakeable and has been by far the 
most successful. Love is a word too lightly bandied 
about by loyalists. Queen Victoria was revered, King 
Edward was popular; but today, in a sense unknown to 
earlier history, intimate personal affection has reached up 
to touch a throne, 
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THE PRINCES AND THE PEOPLE 


—==———=— 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


| Sepeenampred is life, and as the life of a nation in- 

creases in richness and variety so does the need for 
The 
strength of a democracy lies in its ability to find such 
leaders and to follow them, and in the willingness of the 


leadership, not of one man but of many, increase. 


leaders to give place to others when their work is done. 
But a nation needs, in addition, a leader, to whom all owe 
allegiance, and the State a permanent head, who, as 
Machiavelli observed nearly five hundred years ago, can 
keep the minds of citizens steadfast by so living among his 
people that no change, be it for better or worse, will 
require him to alter his way of life, or them to modify 
This is the réle which the 
Royal House has achieved in this country with a success 


their attitude towards him. 


vouchsafed to no other. 


But the responsibilities of the King extend far beyond 


these shores; he is the sole constitutional link between 


His Governments in the various Dominions. and he is 


Emperor of India. 
sons can travel far, and can represent the British Empire 
in foreign countries as can no one else. Within the Empire 
they are eagerly welcomed and acclaimed wherever they 
go because all the world knows that, like their father, 
they are above all political parties and regional groupings, 
not merely in appearance but in reality, and less by 
necessity than by every circumstance of birth and train- 
ing. No President of a republic today dare leave his 
country ; our Princes may travel freely. A President 
or a Prime Minister owes his position to a party : he will 
not for long be allowed to forget it. He has opponents as 
well as allies. A Prince is no respecter of persons, though, 
as Lord Chancellor Bacon observed, doubtless from per- 
sonal experience, “‘ his more special favour should reflect 
upon some worthy persons, because there are few of that 
capacity.” Thus it is that when national movements are 
sct on foot, men turn to one of the Royal Family to act 
as Patron or Visitor, as an acceptable guarantee to the 
public that sectional interests will not be allowed to over- 
ride national needs. The Equerries and Private Secre- 
taries to various members of the Royal Family quietly 
perform, in this connexion, a service to the true interests 
of the nation which only those in intimate contact with 
affairs can properly assess. 

When statesmen from the Dominions or India, or from 
foreign countries, visit England almost the only person 
of importance in this country personally known to the 
Jeading men in many countries overseas is often one of 
the Princes. In such cases the bond is personal, rather 
than official, and does much to ease the tension of oilicial 
life. ‘* Gagnez les coeurs,” wrote Pascal, “ les affaires sont 
moins importantes que les hommes.” It has been given to 
few statesmen to gain so many hearts as have our Princes. 

Nor is the appeal to the great public at home and 
abroad less strong. 
analysing the sentiment underlying the popularity of the 
roval family, but the fact is undeniable, and it is one of 
the cldest of human sentiments. 
of the motto ‘‘ Ich dien” 
it to be true today. 


Moralists may amuse themselves by 


Whatever be the origin 
- * T serve the people know 


Our Princes are known in the Fighting 
Services ; they are familiar figures in every part of the 
Kingdom ; they are everywhere assured of a welcome ; 
their words are well-weighed, and they carry weight be- 
rause, unlike “ the King’s Speech ” it is known that more 
often than not they express personal rather than official 
Views. 





He can seldom leave England ; his 
5S : 


It is, in the nature of things, only in the last ten op 
fifteen years that this new relationship between Princes 
and People has grown up, and it has not reached its ful] 
development. It is not an exaggeration to say that no four 
public men have seen or heard so much of so many sides 
of national life in the last ten years as have the Princes, 
They are far better informed than most Ministers ; they 
are good listeners, with a genius for striking the right note, 
which is not always the one anticipated by the audience, 

In work and in play, in sickness and in health, in war 
and in peace, the Princes are one with the nation, sharing 
our joys and sorrows, sometimes as leaders, sometimes 
from the ranks. Theirs is an arduous calling ; the mantle 

of office must often hang heavily : the eager eye of the 
great public imposes a heavy strain upon its cynosures, 
Their reward in this country, and wherever runs the writ 
of the King Emperor, is the knowledge that they are the 
corner-stones of the world’s greatest and most solid 
democracy. They owe nothing of their reputation to the 
popular Press, with its genius for vulgarization and its 
traditional tendency to caricature, to traduce and even 
to abuse scions of every royal house but our own. The 
peceadilloes of politicians or presidents en pantoufles are 
seldom news in this country: but foreign princes are 
fair game. 

A few months ago the ill-mannered ridicule by an 
obscure American journalist of the ceremonial of a 
function at the Court of St. James caught the eye of the 
sub-editor of one of our “ great ” dailies, to whom news is 
that which can profitably be printed on the back of an 
advertisement. He devoted two columns on the front 
page to her gibes : no one cared, for in such matter the 
popular Press “do not count.” Yet, there are some in 
this country who look a little wistfully at the long list of 
débutantes who have filed past their Majesties, printed 
at length in papers with the name of their dressmaker. 
Does the levée not lose something of value in this associa- 
tion with the extravagancies of the millinery market ? 
Could it not be made less formal, less wasteful of money, 
and more intimate, even if some be excluded? A few 
words from the King or Queen to a young débutante or 
to one of the King’s men, be he soldier or civilian, would 
be a life-long possession. 

The part played by the Royal House has varied from 
reign to reign and from decade to decade, for whatever is 
living is subject to change. It has never been more im- 
portant than today. At a moment when electoral insti- 
tutions are, for many reasons, under suspicion the 
monarchy is more popular than ever. None can doubt 
that should a revolutionary government declare its in- 
tentions to create a republican president there would be 
but one acceptable candidate, and he of the Royal House, 
and his re-election would not be in doubt. And were he 
to choose to exercise all the vast autocratic powers that 
republican democracies are wont to entrust to their 
favourites, he would be less likely to incur hostility than 
any living commoner, for in this country, as in no other, 
millions can say in the words of Ecclesiastes x, 7: “I 
have seen princes walking as servants upon the earth.” 
We have, as always, scribes and pharisees among us, 
binding on men’s shoulders heavy burdens and grievous, 
which they themselves will not wear, but we know that 
the greatest among us is our servant. In that knowledge 
we celebrate the Jubilee with glad and grateful hearts, 
“QO well is thee and happy shalt thou be.” 
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CHURCH AND KING 


By the DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S (The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D.) 


HESE words of a time-honoured toast express a 
sentiment which is deep in the Anglican tradition. 
Speaking of the Church of England standpoint. Dr. 
mest Barker remarks: ‘ Royal supremacy is of the 
wsence of the Reformation. The King adds a new 
province to his existing territory, by acquiring control of 
things ecclesiastical in addition to the things temporal 
yhich he has always controlled ; and he gains at the same 
time a new consecration for his whole state and position 
and a new appeal to the hearts of his subjects, by becom- 
ing, as it were, the chief pricst of his people.” Doubtless 
this ideal was never accepted by even approximately the 
whole of the English people, but it remains true that the 
(rown occupies a position with regard to organized 
religion in these islands which is unparalleled elsewhere. 
He is, in some sense not very clearly defined, the temporal 
head of both the Established Churches, and through his 
membership, when in Scotland, of the Presbyterian 
(hurch, has an indirect relation with those Noncon- 
formist churches with which it is in communion. 

It would be improper and beyond the competence of 
the present writer to speak of the personal religion of his 
present Majesty. That he has been careful to set an 
example of attendance at public worship, and that he has 
heen a steady patron of religious efforts, particularly of 
those which aim at the improvement of the condition of 
the people, is common knowledge; and we may be 
allowed to suspect that the steady devotion to duty in 
dificult days, which has impressed all his subjects, springs 
from a religious motive. But the more general and 
impersonal aspect of the complex “ Church and King ” 
may be discussed without impertinently prying into the 
Sovereign’s private opinions. The Church, like most 
other institutions, is undergoing a process of rapid change, 
and its relations with the State are being insensibly 
modified. Perhaps some definite conclusions on the whole 
subject will be suggested by the report of the Archbishops’ 
Vommission which is expected before long. 

The problem of Church and State has obviously not 
yet been laid to rest. In other countries we see more than 
one attempted solution. In Russia it has been abolished, 
fora time, by the forcible suppression of the Church ; in 
Italy a new concordat has been achieved : while in Ger- 
many the struggle between organized Christianity and 
the “ omni-competent ” State is proceeding. It seems 
not improbable that the Church will be in some parts of 
the world the last bulwark against dictatorship, and 
Christians will observe with satisfaction, though without 
surprise, that the Church is proving much more difficult 
to“ liquidate ” than Communism in Germany or bourgeois 
Liberalism in Russia. 

On the whole, the tendency in Great Britam seems to 
have been in the opposite direction. ‘The spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church has been more widely admitted, 
while the agitation for a formal separation from the State 
has notably declined. The Church of Scotland, having 
healed its most serious schism, has obtained almost com- 
plete self-determination and a recognition by statute of 
its * inherent ” liberties. The Church of England, on the 
other hand, has suffered what to many still seems a 
terrible disaster—the rejection by Parliament of the 
Revised Prayer Book. Quite apart from the merits of 
the proposed alternative services, the parliamentary 
decision raised an issue which, one would imagine, could 
hot be in the end evaded. Has the Church power to 


decide the forms of worship and expressions of faith which 
are consonant with her mind, or is the historical relation 
with the Crown of such a nature that modifications to 
meet modern necds must be regarded as impracticable ? 

So far, it must be confessed. the issue has been avoided, 
and there has been some definite advance in self-govern- 
ment in the Church of England. The Church Assembly 
has been the object of much criticism, and has deserved’ 
most of it; but the limited power of legislation which it 
possesses has been employed in improving the machinery 
of the ecclesiastical organization. Perhaps more im- 
portant than any concrete results has been the influence 
of the Assembly in creating a common mind of the Anglican 
communion. All friends of the Church will hope that it 
may become more truly representative of the mass of 
English churchpeople and less dominated by sections 
and parties. 

No sensible man would care to predict the future of 
organized religion in this country. Church and State are 
so intimately connected that no prime minister would 
face the task of severing them unless driven by some 
urgent necessity. ‘To carry through the operation without 
endangering the Monarchy would be a delicate business, 
and it is not easy to see what advantage the nation would 
derive if it were done. Two possible developments may 
be imagined either of which would make a drastic change 
inevitable. A general demand for disestablishment might 
arise in the Church itself. and a majority of churchmen 
might be converted to the views of the Bishop of Durham. 
It would be too paradoxical surely, even for the British 
Constitution, to insist on establishing a Church against 
its will. Or there might be such a rapid spread of unbelief 
in the country that the recognition of any Christian 
church would become a patent absurdity. There are no 
marked signs that cither of these events is probable. 
The average churchman does not look far beyond the 
boundaries of his parish, and has little fault to find with 
the present method of appointing bishops; and though 
there is much bewilderment on the subject of religion, it 
does not lead to militant atheism, and the general tone 
of the public mind remains vaguely Christian. On a longer 
view, it seems evident that much will depend on the 

progress of union among Christians. The historical 
division in English religion is still the great cause of 
danger. The Anglican settlement really settled nothing 
and never included all English Christians in a single 
church. It may be that an attempt which aimed less 
at uniformity and dogmatic agreement and more at 
expressing a real unity of spirit would have better 
success. 

Probably most of those who still find a valuable meaning 
in the toast ‘“* Church and King ” are thinking more of the 
King than of the Church, and more of the State than of 
the King. The idea of a purely national church has 
little attraction for the modern Christian. It is not easily 
reconciled with the New Testament, and it is out of har- 
mony with the renewed perception of the international 
mission of the Church. Moreover, the Anglican Com- 
munion has ‘itself long ceased to be a national Church, 
and the See of Canterbury has acquired an oecumenical 
significance which the men of the sixteenth century 
could not have foreseen. The connexion of Church and 
King has in our view a value not because it adds prestige 
to the Church but because it gives a consecration to the 
State and its functions. Every public act, such as that 
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of May 6th, which associates Church and King, reminds 
us not only of the religious origins of our institutions, but 
of the fact that communities cannot live by bread alone, 
and that the State exists to further ends which are wider 





HAVE attended in the last forty odd years nearly all 
the Conferences of the Labour Party, and meetings 
of the Trades Union Congress. I remember only one 
year in which a Republican Resolution was on the Agenda. 
It was not reached, and no one tried to make a place for 
it. On other occasions some obscure section of organized 
Labour would submit a proposal protesting, say, against 
the cost of the Monarchy, but serious attention has seldom 
been given to any such motion, and in a manner good- 
humoured and respectful, the next business has been 
taken. This displayed within the organization 
of the Party, has not been reserved for public exhibition 
only. I have rarely heard a conversation on the subject 
even among groups of members meeting as private indi- 
viduals. If there be degrees of respect shown towards 
the Throne by the several sections of our population, the 
masses of wage-earners are behind no one in a fine display 
of their emotions, and they are usually more enthusiastic 
than others in genuine manifestations of good feeling 
towards the Royal Family. 
Nothing has happened to raise 
the Labour 


mood, 


attitude towards the Throne, but the slightest 
reference to such a subject is magnified into a portent, 
and can easily be pushed to a place in public discussion 
where it may assume exaggerated importance. In a real 
clash between the Throne and a Nation, the Nation usually 
wins, but history shows that the struggle has not always 
ended with the defeat of the Monarch. It has ended with 
restoration. In a clash between the Throne and a Party, 
the Party is doomed to defeat. Self-preservation in a 
Party is not inconsistent with the genuine advocacy of 
Party principles, and there is nothing in our principles 
to disable us from entertaining that regard for the Throne 
which the Trade Unions and the Labour Party have 
tinued to display. 

Before the Labour Party was established there was 
considerable republican opinion in this country. It is 
significant that as the Party has grown respect for the 
Monarchy has not diminished and republican convictions 
have very materially declined. I do not assert that this 
is necessarily an instance of cause and effect, but it is 
noteworthy none the less that Labour has reached the 
position of the second strongest political party in Britain 
without anything having been said or done to diminish 
the prestige or influence of the Throne among the institu- 
tions of the country. Presidents and Dictators have been 
accepted in other lands, and constitutional practice as we 
know it has been enormously weakened or destroyed. 
Here we continue a definitely British outlook on how a 
country should be governed, and while majorities may by 
their votes make and unmake the laws the settled place 
of the reigning family not only remains unquestioned, 
but increases as an influence and an example accepted 
universally as beneficent and of high National value. We 
assume the continuance of representative institutions 
and democratic Government, and other Parties when in 
power having invariably had fair and equitable treatment 
jrom the Throne, we assume that Labour in power will 
also be treated fairly. 


con- 


While seeking no privileges we feel 


assured that no disadvantage will be suffered should 


LABOUR AND THE CROWN 


By the RT. HON. J. R. CLYNES (Home Secretary 1924 and 1929-31) 


any serious question of 


than economic, and to promote a good whic hi is not Wholly 
temporal. If ever we cease to speak of * Church ang 


King ” we shall have come to a different England—anq 
it will not be a better one. 


Labour secure a national mandate for substantial changes 
in social and economic conditions. 

Opinion at the accession of Queen Victoria was far 
different from what is now the position at the Jubilee 
of George V. In that interval the whole outlook has 
been altered in relation to economic and _ industrial 
conditions. Scores of Acts of Parliament have brushed 
aside the old accepted doctrines of non-interference, 
The activities of several State Departments have changed 
the basis of our trading system, and legislation relating 
to child and adult labour, hours, remuneration, rest, 
holidays, and governing the relations between employers 
and employed has gone deep into the economic and 
commercial life of the country. If these things can be 
effected during a part of one reign, who will say that the 
people cannot vote themselves into further substantial 
changes relating to land and property ownership in 
some period when the Jubilee is over? 

Whatever complaint we may have about the working 
of the constitution is unrelated to the Throne, the most 
extreme of our economic doctrines are quite consistent 
with the continuance of a constitutional Monarchy, 
I am stating a Party attitude rather than submitting a 
Party argument, but few will deny that the growth and 
power of our ancient legislative bodies placed a Party 
coming new into active life in this century at a great 
disadvantage. The composition of the two Houses 
of Parliament confers a privilege upon our _ political 
opponents. We ask for equity and believe that a British 
Monarchy is a guarantee of fairness. We are entitled 
as a minimum to the right of equality with other political 
bodies. We have never failed to enjoy that in opposition, 
We ought to be guaranteed like equality whenever 
a national mandate confers power and a clear majority 
upon the Labour Party. 

We are like other sections of the electorate in the 
sincere belief that the monarchy is not a monopoly of 
any group however wealthy or well placed, and is not at 
enmity with any section however politically extreme, 
The stability and the foundation of a monarchy can be 


found alone in impartiality and fairness, Without 
these conditions effective service in any realm is im- 


possible and that is a good reason for repudiating the 
partisan use by any political Party of the flag of the 
nation or the personalities of the Royal Family. 

Our convictions are not without a basis of experience. 
They are reinforced by what has already happened in the 
‘ase of two Labour Governments. Truce it is that although 
we were in office, we have not yet been in power, in the 
sense of having in addition to a Labour Cabinet a Labour 
House of Commons with numbers suflicient to support in 
the Lobbies the programmes and policy approved by 
our Party. We learned, however, that during our 
periods of office Labour Ministers were placed under no 
disadvantage, and were not in the least embarrassed 
because their views were unlike those to which Monarchs 
had long been accustomed. All Labour Ministers with 
intimate personal contacts with the King would affirm 
that they were treated with complete impartiality and 
friendliness and with a warmth of approach which made 
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a Labour Minister’s task as pleasant as that of a Minister 
inany other Party. Though most of us were drawn from 
a class which rarely came in touch with the Throne, we 
never had any reason to feel that as His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters we were different from any of our predecessors, or 
that our rights and status were not completely observed 
in the discharge of our public duties. Like my colleagues, 
[recall with the most complete satisfaction my official 
and personal conferences with the King. Future confi- 
dence is therefore justified by the memories of our past 
experience. 

Democratic trust in the Monarchy is not qualified 
py fear, but is accompanied by the conviction of fairness 
in relation to future economic changes. Our appre- 
pension has no connexion with the Throne and the 


maintenance of constitutional and democratic practice 
will depend upon the equality which we have a right 
to demand. Loyalty to the Throne will, we believe, 
evoke ready compliance with the people’s will when that 
will expresses itself in constitutional form for Labour 
doctrines. The most singular feature of our Monarchy 
is its complete detachment from political life and public 
controversy. This detachment has permitted the closest 
touch with the general life interest of every section in the 
realm. Therein lies the strength of the Throne. Weak- 
ness would have grown from bias or unfairness. We 
believe that wisdom will continue what has so long been 
maintained, and we know that while in theory many Labour 
men are republican, they have seen events in other lands 
and would dislike the task of electing a President. 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: XI. THE KING AND HIS PEOPLE 


By E. F. 


Y the end of 1924 the first Labour Government 
B had sped its brief course and those who had tragically 
warned us that the country would soon be in the throes 
of arevolution (unmindful of the fact that the revolution 
was already getting on nicely and quietly) calmed down 
again under the bland domination of the Conservatives 
who succeeded Labour with a colossal majority. The 
apprehensions of the alarmists were excruciatingly 
confirmed when in May, 1926, the Great Strike was 
proclaimed. At last, they said, this is the end. But 
never did a very threatening situation so rapidly melt 
away. The chief factor in that liquefaction was the 
imperturbable good humour of the nation, and, in spite 
of the inconveniences they were put to, they frankly 
refused to take it otherwise than as a “ rag.” All essential 
services were maintained by an army of cheerful volun- 
teers who drove trains and ’buses and motors and 
distributed provisions. A typical scene occurred in 
the lift of the Tube at Piccadilly Circus. A young man 
in dress-clothes smoking a cigar was working it. He 
suddenly saw the notice “* No smoking allowed in the lift.” 
He proclaimed this prohibition very sternly, went on 
with his cigar, and couldn’t understand why everybody 
laughed. They laughed with equal good humour at this 
bogey which the Trades Union Council had hoped would 
frighten them out of their wits. So after nine days the 
strike was called off, and the rag was over. ‘* What 
could be done,” moaned the justly irritated extremists, 
“with people who would not be serious ? ” 

But they could be serious about the things which seemed 
to matter, and two years later in the winter of 1928 
the whole nation was plunged in an anxiety which touched 
their hearts as nothing had done since the outbreak of 
war, and to make anxiety more intolerable there was a 
universal feeling of utter helplessness. In 1914 there 
had been the sense that the situation called for a high 
heart, that the unity of combined effort, hot with 
patriotism, was an availing response. Now nothing 
could be done but to wait and to pray for some better 
news of the King’s critical illness. It may be that no 
man is indispensable, but it is the privilege of those who 
in supreme stations have never neglected a duty, and 
whose courage has never faltered in perilous days, to 
inspire others with the sense of their indispensability and 
with the personal affection which is the reward of those 
who have rendered themselves blindly trusted by all 
whose eyes are keen. Long ago the King’s subjects had 
made up their minds about him : he was the man for them, 
and their verdict was written on the faces of the crowd 


BENSON 


who waited in the wintry evenings outside Buckingham 
Palace to read the bulletins. For a fortnight his condition 
was critical and then he began to mend. One morning 
there drove out from the gates the ambulance in which 
he lay, and the flag came down with a run, for the King 
was gone into the country for convalescence. 

He was back again, and presently there was need once 
more for that steady and undismayed hand. Next 
year the Labour Party got in for the second time for 
a period of two harassed years. Their accession to power 
coincided with the economic slump which spread over 
the whole world and with the financial collapse of America : 
in fact, all the chaotic conditions caused by the War, 
which for years had been piling up like some insecure 
snowfield on a steep slope, now descended in avalanche. 
Unemployment mounted to near the three million mark, 
the Board of Trade figures in the year 1931 showed that 
imports had exceeded exports by £104,000,000, there 
was no chance of balancing the Budget, and the financial 
stability of England shook and tottered. 

How the necessary economies could be made whereby 
bankruptcy should be averted was a matter on which the 
Government was divided. Extra taxation, all were 
agreed, must be imposed; but it was also necessary to 
reduce the dole paid to the unemployed, and there came 
the split. When at length they arrived at a compromise 
between themselves the Opposition in Parliament refused 
to accept it. Such was the emergency on August 22nd, 
1931, it had to be vigorously and immediately dealt with, 
and there seemed no hope of solving the difficulty. That 
day the King, then at Balmoral, telegraphed that he 
would start for London at once, and he arrived next 
morning. All that day meeting after meeting took place 
between him and various political leaders, and by evening 
Mr. Macdonald was no longer Prime Minister of the Labour 
Government but of the National Government, which the 
King had given him the mandate to form. As when in 
1914 he had convened all parties to confer on the Irish 
question, so now, keeping strictly within constitutional 
limits, he had intervened to bring conflicting parties 
together, and thereby saved the nation from bankruptcy. 
A General Election was held, in which the National 
Government swept the polls. The immense majority of 
them were Conservatives and the Liberal Party had for 
all practical purposes of legislation passed out of existence. 
During the late Labour Government they had been a 

prohibitive minority ; that is to say, they could by voting 
with the Opposition block any measure: now their solid 
vote embarrassed nobody. 
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Since 1931 no further political crisis in internal affairs 
has arisen. The National Government then constituted 
remains in power still. World-turmoil may again grow 
stormy over the solution of innumerable problems, but, 
through the bitter experience of the last sixteen years 
since the Bellona-Pax of Versailles was signed, we have 
learned that conciliation and the reasonable handling of 
adverse interests is more likely to result in agreement 
than the frenzied assertion of individual rights, and that 
the prosperity of each nation is interdependent on the 
prosperity of the rest. The image of the ex-Kaiser of 
Germany, clad in shining armour, proclaiming that no 
decision can be made in Welt-politik without the consent 
of the War Lord has become a figure of fun, and his cosmic 
considered utterances: “ There is but one law and that 
is my Will ...1 am the instrument of the Most 
High” are now only comic. Absolute monarchy is as 
extinct as the mammoth whose tusks are disinterred from 
some deep sub-stratum simultaneously with the discovery 
of the bones of some bygone pigmy human race which 
was only fifteen inches in stature. Here in England, 
whatever the future holds, democracy, the will of the 
people, is the controlling force; and not above it but of 
it and one with it is the steadfast and guiding mind of 
the King, who Christmas by Christmas sends his domestic 
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message to his family. For it is as such, in io figure 
of speech, but in the conviction of words which rise from, 
his inmost heart, and whose truth has been ever attested 
in the acts of his daily life for five-and-twenty years, that 
he greets those who dwell in the utmost ends of the earth 
no less than the cottagers at his country home. Briefly 
and in outline only, we have reviewed various aspects of 
his relations to his people in times of war, in times of 
internal crisis and in times that hold promise of the return 
of a long-lost tranquillity and of more prosperous days, 
and in each of these aspects we have seen the same quiet 
and eager presence ready to help and to encourage and to 
restore. All that he asks, or ever has asked, for himself, 
is that he should be regarded, not in empty phrase but jn 
profound reality, as the head of his beloved family whose 
life he shares and whose affection upholds him. Magni- 
ficent and very humble is that kingly aspiration, and this, 
the only reward that his people can render their Sovereign, 
has long been his; for between him and them exists a 
mutual love and trust which no tempest of trouble can 
shatter or even shake. Happy is the King who has forged 
this bond with his people : happy are the people that are 
in such a case. 

[With this article Mr. Benson’s series on the King and 
His Reign is concluded.| 


COUNTRYMAN 


By SIR W. BEACH THOMAS 


ein PALACE has become almost a 
new place within living memory, and all the world 
recognized the fact of its renovation. Much more 
essential changes or rather developments have taken place 
at Sandringham, and few people are so much as aware 
of them. Indced, in a recent account of the twenty-five 
years of the King’s reign Sandringham does not. find 
even a casual mention. So often does it happen that 
urban publicity excels rural. It is of course natural, 
it is inevitable, that the King’s central and metropolitan 
activities should in some measure belong to the public 
and be directly national, while his life in his favourite 
country house and the county of his choice, and of his 
father’s, should be private. At Sandringham the King 
is “ aloof from the mutations and unrest” of London ; 
but did not some German historian write that it was 
impossible to understand England or the English till 
you had opened the covers of White’s Selborne? “In 
this book and others of its sort,” so he argued, “ we are 
introduced into the nursery of English thought, poctry— 
xay science itself.” So perhaps you cannot wholly 
understand that English quality of English kingship 
represented by our Royal Family, without recognition 
of the affairs of Sandringham and, in less salient degree, 
of Windsor, as well as of Buckingham Palace. 

Our kings have often been in some sort farmers ; but 
the heavy horse, about which Edward III made laws, 
in which Henry VIII took personal note, has changed 
from a war horse into a farm horse. Our Kings were 
turning the sword into a ploughshare before the League 
of Nations was born; and Sandringham has its influence 
on the beneficent work at Geneva. 

The Sandringham farms are among the best and most 
typical in England. Norfolk was always a pioneer county 
since Coke of Norfolk and “ Turnip ” Townshend helped 
to make our native stock famous and to create the rota- 
tions that refertilized the half-barren land. The King is a 
successor of such pioneers in several branches of their 
joint activities. It is at least possible that he has added 
a new l:arvest to our island list. Flax was grown in England 





during the War and is, of course, the standard crop in 
North Ireland, where the climate exactly supplied the 
conditions once held to be necessary for maturing and 
separating the root fibres. But a synthetic climate, so 
to say, can now be supplied, by science, by much the 
same methods as are employed at Rothamsted for pro- 
ducing a “‘ tropical climate ” in the research glasshouses. 
The flax plant grows well in Norfolk ; and in order to 
test, we may say, to prove the appropriateness of the 
crop to Eastern England, the King had a flax factory 
built and arranged for the growing of considerable 
quantities of the plant on the Sandringham estate. 
The experiment promises well; but whatever may be 
its future the trial is evidence that the King is a country 
gentleman, benceficently interested in the industry of the 
country, which is still the greatest of industries ; and 
of course more truly productive of real wealth than any 
other, especially in our too industrial civilization. 

We often enough read and hear of the King as sports- 
man. We know that he has a peculiar and particular 
affection for his yacht ‘ Britannia,’ on board which he 
may practise his natural and native gifts as a sailor. We 
are told again and again that he is one of the three or 
four best game-shots in England. In this regard his skill 
has perhaps been over-praised, because wrongly praised, 
Hic is, of course, a first-rate shot in any company, quick 
and clean, and almost perfect in style. But a sportsman 
is very much more than a good marksman; and _the 
very form and lay-out of the woods by Sandringham 
rightly indicate knowledge and skill and art in the sport 
of shooting. Indeed, we hear so often of the King as a 
famous shot that his interest in the larger denizens of the 
Sandringham estate is apt to be forgotten. Sandringham 
is one of the greatest, in some respects quite the greatest, 
of stock farms in the world. Of course, not all the land 
is directly farmed by the King and his Norfolk agents. 
A great deal is Iet to tenant farmers in whose fortunes 
the King takes keen personal interest. Indeed it was 
said not long since by the very largest farmer within 
England, whose courageous energy is known in many 
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counties, that he would not be content till he became a 
tenant of the King. That was his proper ambition. 

The prime distinction of the royal farms themselves is 
the variety of pure-bred stock that is bred there or 
reared there ; and it is in the direct tradition prevailing 
among the better county landowners of Britain that 
the royal farms particularly excel in the more typical of 
The King’s Redpolls, 
especially the young stock, are probably the best in the 
world. The breed is rapidly acquiring a world-wide 
reputation, and the export trade in pure-bred stock (in 
which this island has no rival) has received no little 


‘stimulus from the royal farms within the last few years. 


Most landowners doubtless specialize in one breed. 
The King, for national reasons, has transcended other 
landowners, and has been at pains to keep as many as 
possible of the most characteristic British breeds; and 
his two very different farms, at Windsor and Sandringham, 
are of great assistance to this end. What more typical 
than the Shorthorn and Highland cattle, the Southdown 
sheep and Shire horse, all of which are bred in high 
quality on the royal farms and make their regular appear- 
ance both at the agricultural shows of the summer and 
the fat stock shows of the winter ? The King wins every 
year a fair number of championships, but far more than 
a usual proportion of lesser prizes and commendations. 

This indicates the national value of the Royal Farms. 
They are not so specialistic or costly as to put them out 
of fair competition with breeders and farmers who are 
ina small way ; and the King comes into the lists with 
them, to their great satisfaction, at both the county 
and the Royal shows. English judges of stock (compared 
with any others that I have seen at work) are immacu- 
lately judicial ; but I have sometimes wondered whether 
this did not suffer a little from fear of favouring the 
King, ‘he more stock he shows, the better pleased are 
his competitors as well as the managers of the shows. 
These shows are very English, socially as well as_bio- 
logically. Ihave seen a duke, acting as steward ina judging 
ring, timidly apologetic towards a yeoman farmer who 
was judging and—to the confusion of the steward— 
obviously knew his difficult business very much better 
than the steward knew his most simple job. The King has 
almost always attended in person the Royal Show (and 
the society keeps a Royal Pavilion of no little solidity 
used only on the one occasion). Often the King is the chief 
exhibitor ; and of late years produce from the Sandring- 
ham dairies as well as stock from the Windsor and 
Sandringham farms has appeared in the catalogue and 
indeed in the prize list. His annual visit to the Royal Show 
is something more than a formal occasion. The King is 
recognized as the head of a great, indeed the greatest 
industry, as an English country gentleman, if one may say 
so, who has organized his estate in the most characteristic 
of all agricultural counties, for the encouragement of 
production from the land. ‘The visitor to Sandringham 
jinds this conception carried letter. The 
normal rents are asked and the standard wages of the 
neighbourhood paid to workers on the home farm. 
One difference from similar country estates is perhaps 
that more care and interest have been expended on the 
making of clubs for those living on the estate. 

The estate, like other great estates, was inherited, 
though the ownership is comparatively new. A great 
deal was done there, both in regard to husbandry and 
sport and other attributes of a landed property, by King 
Kdward, and, in a social reference, by Queen Alexandra. 
Within the twenty-five years of the King’s reign, in spite 
of the interruption of the War, a great tradition has been 


out to the 


established, and Sandringham has become a type of the 
best sort of landed estate. The experiments in growing 
flax and converting it into linen have added a new flourish. 
In more than one regard the Roya! Family have acted 
as pioneers. The Prince of Wales (who often meets 
the King in close competition in the judging rings) 
has three farms. On one of them in the Duchy, valuable 
national work has been done in the art and science of 
land reclamation. ‘The Prince has helped to prove that 
some of the most barren soil, as it seemed, may be brought 
into fruitful production by no more claborate or costly 
means than the common processes of tillage with the 
addition of sand and triturated shells from the sea shore. 
The tradition of royal husbandry promises to be fruitful 
and continuous. 


ENGLAND IN 1910 


By R. H. GRETTON 


T was an uneasy realm to which King George suc- 
ceeded in 1910. The air was full of threats and bad 
temper in public affairs, which had never recovered from 
the wild upset of the balance in the 1906 Election. 
Liberals, accused of nervous haste in exploiting their 
triumph, retorted that Conservatives were a little too 
shameless in thanking God for a House of Lords. Plat- 
form oratory was heated, and Mr. Lloyd George’s advo- 
cacy of his Land-Tax Budget, especially an attack in the 
East End of London on ground-landlords, had put 
‘“* Limehouse ” into the place of “ Billingsgate” as a 
synonym for abusive language. Fereign policy seemed 
all on edge, for the ordinary man’s comfortable feelings 
about King Edward’s influence abroad had faded away ; 
and nerves were beginning to betray themsclves in a new 
kind of talk about “aliens.” In industry there was a 
restive insecurity. And the worst of it was that not only 
circumstances, but the national character itself appeared 
to be changing. ‘The social structure was riddled with 
restlessness, lowered standards, loosening holds and 
racketiness. It is, perhaps, typical that the craze of the 
moment was for the Russian Ballet, with its high colours, 
surging movement, strongly marked music, and violent 
stories like Thamar and Scheherazade. 

It is, indeed, extraordinary on looking back to discover 
how much of what was later on attributed to the War and 
War nerves is visible in 1910. Motor cars, few as they 
were by modern standards, were already producing a 
sense of rushing about and inability to sit still. Enter- 
taining had deserted quiet dining-rooms for the glare of 
restaurants. Dancing was becoming, to the older eyes, 
rowdy and vulgar before ever jazz reached us, though the 
modern woman might well think it impossible to have 
danced rowdily in the sheath skirts of that time. As it 
to set the key of it all, taxis and motor "buses were at 
last dominating the London traflic, and their primitive 
engines and gears were filling the streets with a roaring 
rattle which rose like the very sound of the changing 
quarrelsome, impatient world we were living in. 

There scemed to be no decent half-shades left. The 
struggle between the two Houses of Parliament, the rela- 
tion between the two sides in industry, the women’s 
agitation for the vote, had all become deplorably open 
The Lords had run counter to a long 


pitched battles. 
Liberals, 


tradition in finance, and thrown out a Budget. 
jubilant at the manoeuvre which had let them appeal to 
the country against the Lords as defenders of the un- 
written rights of the Commons as well as champions of 
social reform, were making no bones about “* mending or 
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ending ” the recalcitrant House. It remained, however, 
defiant, refusing to accept the double character which 
Liberals had given to the recent Election, and ready to 
force the issue singly upon an electorate which, stirred 
up twice in a twelvemonth, might prove sluggish enough 
and perhaps irritable enough to let the Liberals down. 
Talk about creation of Peers to over-ride opposition, even 
when a carefully guarded statement by Mr. Asquith in 
the Commons had made clear that it was not all talk, 
merely exasperated the hostilities. That which could 
have been achieved in 18382, the famous precedent, by a 
score or two of new creations would now require hundreds. 
Was that really conceivable ? And in any case how in- 
vidious a crisis to force upon a King just come to the 
Throne! For the moment his accession brought a lull. A 
conference was arranged between representatives of the 
two Houses which carried the struggle out of sight until 
the autumn. But it was only out of sight. No one had 
much hope of averting a fight to a finish. 

Industry was talking about another. Worried by a 
succession of more or less serious strikes, masters were 
less and less inclined to arbitration here and arbitration 
there. Better hold out, drive things on to some big 
explosion and try conclusions on a scale that would 
teach the Unions a lesson once for all. They had just had 
an unpleasant one in the Osborne Judgement, which had 
stopped the use of Trade Union Funds for political pur- 
poses. But that only began another fight. And the 
Woman Suffrage movement was fast nearing its most 
violent stage. A “Conciliation Bill” introduced in the 
spring of 1910 had in the end only made matters worse. 
Designed to meet the objection to an enormous influx of 
women into the electorate, it proposed such a limited 
enfranchisement that the party in power had little 
enthusiasm for it, and laid themselves open to accusations 
of quibbling and dishonesty. So the women, too, gathered 
themselves for a fight to a finish, and before the year was 
out two of their wildest struggles with the police had 
taken place in Parliament Square. 

The King’s accession could not do much to give 
people’s minds a rest and change, for, of course, it had not 
the novelty and excitement of King Edward’s, when few 
people living could remember such an event and when, 
moreover, it was not merely an accession but a restora- 
tion of the pomp and parade of Royalty which had de- 
plorably dropped out of knowledge. Still, there was the 
Ballet ; there were young George Grossmith, Miss Gertie 
Miller, Alfred Lester, in musical comedy; there was 
Galsworthy’s Justice, with its prompt effect on some prison 
regulations ; and Sir Herbert Tree with a flamboyantly 
gorgeous setting of Henry VIII to flout the bare-stage 
Shakespearean purists. And the summer just then 
always revived excitement about flying. The summer— 
for flying in spite of Blériot’s crossing of the Channel the 
year before, was still in the main a fair-weather per- 
formance round and round a course at ‘“ Aviation 
Meetings ” ; it was at such a meeting at Bournemouth 
this year that Mr. C. S. Rolls, who had turned from the 
making of his famous cars to this new world to conquer, 
lost his life crashing from the sky. There were some more 
“‘daring”’ performances to record; the Channel was 
crossed again; Mr. Robert Loraine flew to Ireland ; and 
another aviator actually attained the speed of 75-95 
miles an hour. On the whole, however, ‘ practical ” 


flying seemed to be better demonstrated by Mr. Willows, 
who flew a one-man dirigible balloon from Cardiff to 
London and there circled the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Another new power over the air gave a more startling 
proof of its possibilities, The captain of a steamer in mid- 


cee 
Atlantic on the way to Canada had informed Scotland 
Yard by “ wireless ” (we still used inverted commas) that 
he believed himself to have on board two people wanted 
on a murder charge in London—the notorious Crippen 
case. The detective-inspector in charge of the case, 
catching a faster boat, was on his way to arrest them on 
landing, and for days the public watched, as it were, the 
incredible spectacle of these two people believing them. 
selves to be still freely breathing an air that had already 
given them into custody. The evidence in the case was 
of a kind to keep up interest to the full when the trial 
came on. In the end Crippen’s companion was acquitted, 
having been defended by a young barrister already 
becoming famous—Mr. F. E. Smith. 


It had all been very exciting—yes, but it added also 
to the feeling that the familiar walls of life were becoming 
shaky. Social legislation, with Liberals in a hurry after 
twenty years of ineffectiveness, was promising heavy 
budgets ; Old Age Pensions were in existence and Health 
and Unemployment Insurance was to come with other 
expensive possibilities. And this with our Fleet more 
threatened every year by a fast-growing rival across the 
North Sea, and battleships and cruisers since the Dread- 
nought development costing sums that a little while 
before would have seemed colossal. Taxation must 
inevitably grow heavier, and incessant strikes menaced 
us with less dividends to tax. What, too, in so uncertain 
a world would be the effect of the women’s votes, if 
Liberals gave in to them and created an electorate that 
would naturally vote with its mind on the children at 
school and the kitchen cupboard, rather than on the 
German Fleet? And as to that, was anyone paying 
enough attention to what was going on under our noses ? 
A spy scare wes running a kind of sporadic career, to 
break out virulently when the Sidney Street affair at the 
incoming of the next year, and a sordid murder case 
involving two foreigners, led to an agitation about our 
unconsidering admission of aliens. 





There is little in the post-War years that was not 
brewing in 1910. Yet there remains this great difference— 
nobody in 1910, however gloomy and apprehensive his 
talk, really envisaged the life and the social order he had 
known coming utterly to an end, 


Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 


“Tir SPECTATOR,” JUNE 25TH, 1887. 


Providence has been kind to the Queen. Her Jubilee Day, 
June 21st, has come and gone, and the most noteworthy fact 
about it is that it was not spoiled, either by failure, by 
accident, or by natural causes. The weather was superb, 
cloudless and yet cool; the revolutionists, whether Irish or 
foreign, remained passive ; there was no catastrophe ;_ there 
were few accidents, probably not more than happen every 
day; the procession, in its many-coloured pomp, and 2 
certain magnificence derived from the presence of so many 
Princes, realized expectation; and the people, abroad in 
millions, were good-tempered, orderly, and most demon- 
strative of their loyalty. The Queen was wildly cheered 
along the whole route, and is reported to have felt her 
reception deeply. The only mistakes made in the arrange- 
ments were that the Navy was not sufliciently represented in 
the procession to Westminster Abbey; that the Royal 
people, with the exception of the Bodyguard of Princes who 
rode round the Queen’s carriage, were mostly in closed car- 
riages; and that the parasols borne by the Queen and 
Princesses were a great deal too large. The illumination in 
the evening was most splendid, though it would have been 
more perfect if each street had, like Bond Street, subjected 
itself to a decorating committee ; and the absence of disorder 
was unprecedented. Six ladies, for instance, report in the 
Times that they moved about in a group unattended, and 
saw everything without let or hindrance, or annoyance of any 
kind. The whole affair was, in short, a success most creditable 
to the people, to the police, and to the Court. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE NATIVES 


By 5. A. 


HE texts of the report of the Union of South Africa 
~arliamentary Joint Committee on Native Repre- 
sentation and Acquisition of Land and of the two draft 
Bills just published are not yet available in this country. 
It is, however, certain from Press messages that they 
include a retrograde proposal to abolish the Cape Native 
franchise. At present the registered Parliamentary 
(and Cape Provincial Council) Native voters number 
just over 11,000. The actual figure is much lower 
than it was for several reasons, including the cconomic 
one, which affects the fairly high standard of qualification 
required of them. The proportion of Native to European 
yoters is also considerably reduced, mainly owing to the 
admission of European, but not of Native, women to the 
franchise. 

It may be mentioned in passing that neither the 
Transvaal nor the Orange Free State have ever admitted 
the Native to the roll and the Natal qualification was 
such that only three Natives ever succceded in attaining 
registration. Of these one possibly survives. ‘To return, 
however, to the 11,000 Cape Native voters. That these 
still exercise a very appreciable influence in at least thir- 
teen constituencies is shown by the fact that the 
minimum percentages of Natives to Europeans on these 
electoral rolls are : 

5 per cent. in Cape Town Castle, East London North, Kimberley 

and Port Elizabeth North. 

7 per cent. in Aliwal North, Fort Beaufort, Maitland, Queenstown 

and Uitenhage. 

11 per cent. in King Williamstown. 

13 per cent. in Cathcart. 

18 per cent. in East Griqualand, 

28 per cont. in Tembuland. 

It is not proposed to strike off the roll those now regis- 
tered, but no other Cape Native, whatever his qualifica- 
tions, will in future be entitled to vote at either Parlia- 
mentary or Cape Provincial Council elections. In 
exchange for the right to enfranchisement he has possessed 
since 1852, he will in future merely be allowed under the 
present proposal to return two Senators for the whole 
of the Cape Province to the Union Second Chamber. 
In this unequal exchange it must be noted that the Cape 
Native will lose not only all the representation he has 
had for so many years in the Union Lower House and the 
Cape Provincial Council, but also he will forfeit the sub- 
stantial benefits of exemption, as an enfranchised person, 
from the operations of the many restrictions imposed 
on all unfranchised Natives. 

{t is not true that the Native vote is venal and a danger. 
The answer to that charge is found in the list of members 
who have at one time or another represented Native 
electors, originally in the old Cape Parliament and subse- 
quently in the Union House of Assembly. To mention 
only a few names we have Sir Bisset Berry, Sir Charles 
Crewe, Sir John Frost, Mr. Arthur Fuller, Mr. Garrett, 
Mr. John X. Merriman, Sir James Rose-Innes, Mr. Sauer, 
Mr. ‘Theo. Schreiner, Sir Thomas Smartt, and Sir Richard 
These men were all outstanding and nearly all 
There are many other 


Solomon. 
of them attained Cabinet rank. 
good names besides those mentioned, which prove con- 
clusively that the Native vote has not been untrust- 
worthy, And what has been the general effect on the 
Natives themselves, who for so many years have had the 
inducement to qualify themselves for full citizenship 
rights? Speaking from actual observation during : 
period of very many years of continual contact, I can say 
generally of the Transkeian and Ciskeian Natives, 
numbering about 13 millions, and of the further hundreds 


STEER 


of thousands who supply the urban and rural labour 
requirements of the Border and Cape Eastern Province, 
that it would be hard to find a better example of Native 
development. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Hon. Jan Hofmeyr, the 
venerated leader of the Afrikander Bond, alike held the 
strongest views on the rights of the natives to fair treat- 
ment and neither would ever have been party to the 
injustice now contemplated under the guise of protecting 
the Europeans in South Africa from Native competition. 
As everyone knows, the Cape delegates to the National 
Convention of 1909, finding it impossible for the four 
Provinces to come to any agreement on a common 
Native franchise policy, and being determined to safe- 
guard the Cape Native franchise, caused it to be en- 
trenched in the South Africa Act. It was then thought 
to be safe for all time. 

It is scarcely a good augurv that the retrograde step 
contemplated should follow so closely South Africa’s great 
constitutional changes and the greater freedom of political 
action consequent on the recent fusion of the two prin- 
cipal parties. One can only trust that wiser counsels 
will in the end prevail, although the Joint Committee 
decided by so large a majority as fifteen to seven to recom- 
mend this abolition of the Native vote. (General Smuts, 
according to the Daily Telegraph correspondent at 
Cape Town, voted with the minority.) It will be 
interesting to observe, when the Union Parliament re- 
assembles next session, how the United party will divide 
on this clause. It is, one apprehends, unlikely that many 
of the party outside those who represent the thirteen con- 
stituencies most affected will vote against the disfranchise- 
ment of the Cape Native. Should this prediction be realized 
it will mean, as was pointed out in the last issue of The 
Spectator, not only the complete disillusionment of the 
Cape Native but also the final abandonment by all the 
Union Natives of any hope they may hitherto have 
cherished that eventually, when they have raised them- 
selves sufliciently, they would become clegible for ordinary 
citizenship. 

The proposed Native Representative Council, though it 
may be a definite step forward in the other three Provinces, 
cannot possibly be so regarded in the Cape, where it will 
be but cold compensation for all that has been lost. More- 
over, not only will the personnel of this Council be largely 
dependent on the Government but the Council will at 
best merely function as an advisory body. The slight 
elective representation in the Senate will be no compen- 
sation for the eventual loss of all representation not only 
in the House of Assembly but also in the Cape Provincial 
Council. 

One cannot venture to suggest what effect, if any, the 
disfranchisement proposal may have on the attitude of 
the British Cabinet to the Union’s request for the speedy 
handing over of the Protectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, with their Native populations 
aggregating three-quarters of a million. It is, however, 
reasonable to suppose that the British Government will 
give full consideration to two highly important factors. 
These are, of course, the feelings of the Natives most con- 
cerned in the transfer, and the effect on the mind of other 
Native races throughout the Empire who have entrusted 
themselves to British protection, by whom the transfer 
might be regarded as an abandonment. 

It goes without saying that the Protectorate Natives, 
who have already indicated their dread of the possible 
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change of Administration, must, in view 
objection. 

There are, of course, other and important proposals 
embodied in the Native Parliamentary Representation 
Bill and the Natives Trust and Land Bill. There is, for 
instance, in the former a provision that no Bills or 
Provincial Council Ordinances affecting Natives can be 
introduced either in Parliament or in any of the four 
respective Provincial Councils until the Native Repre- 
sentative Council has had the opportunity of discussing 


and making recommendations upon them. The Native 


of the 
latest proposal, be more than ever confirmed in their 


SSS 


Trust and Land Bill proposes that 15 million acres of 
land be released for future Native occupation and to hp 
vested in a South African Native Trust. The definition 
of a Native for the purpose of the Bills will also be foung 
to be a matter of vital importance. The information sy 
far cabled on these other proposals is, however, tog 
meagre to provide an adequate basis for comment, 

It is expected that General Hertzog will immediately 
discuss with the British Government the transfer of the 
three Protectorates. If that is so one may assume that 
the two Bills amount to a timely declaration of the 
Union Government’s Native policy. 


THE MENACE TO THE WHALE 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


N the success of negotiations now proceeding between 
representatives of the Norwegian Whaling Council 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, hangs the 
fate of the whale. So ruthless has been the destruction 
of these great sea mammals that failure now to impose 
further restrictions, voluntary or otherwise, on the whaling 
industry involves the extermination at no distant date of 
a whole species. 

The days of romance in the whaling fields are past. 
The hunt for Moby Dick has ceased to be a fairly evenly 
balanced contest between large-brained pigmy man and 
small-brained Leviathan, and what was once a hazardous 
and heroic sea-hunt has beeome mechanized mass 
destruction. Already the species has practically vanished 
from northern Atlantic and Arctic waters, once fertile 
breeding-grounds, and today the whaling methods that 
brought about this deplorable result are in operation in 
the great Antarctic whaling fields, but with a difference. 
The Arctic whale hunters operated from a land base, 
which limited the range of their operations, but in the 
Antarctic the pelagic system leaves the expeditions 
untied to any land, since the whalers carry with them the 
floating factory in which the raw products of their hunt 
are rendered down to their industrial components. 

The beginning of the process of industrialization came 
with the invention of the shell-harpoon by Sven Foyen, 
and the figures of the annual slaughter are eloquent 
witness to the ruthless efficiency of this method. It has 
been argued that the shell-harpoon is, at least, humane. 
The charge enters the hide of the emerging monster and 
causes injury by internal explosion on the dum-dum 
principle. It is claimed that it brings almost instant 
death, a claim, however, challenged by many who have 
watched the long tows that still often ensue after the 
first shot. Actually, it would seem that the shell-harpoon, 
like the hand-flung harpoon of the old days, is really merely 
a sea lariat, painful and disabling, but not often fatal. 

The case, then, is not against the use of the shell- 
harpoon, but against an excessive misuse which is 
endangering a whole species. The mechanized industry 
is killing the whale that yields the golden oil. Between 
1868 and 1900, according to recent figures, the total world 
catch was 20,025 whale units, or around 625 per annum. 
Between 1904 and 1914 the catches averaged 12,000 a 
year. From 1920 to 1931 the graph rises steeply to the 
Jatter year’s total of 42,874 whale units. 

In 1929 Norway, with Great Britain, the chief country 
concerned, passed a law prohibiting the killing of immature 
whales, females with sucklings and calves—a law which 
was later the basis of the Geneva Convention that became 
operative only a few months ago. In 1931-2 Norway sent 
no expeditions into the Antarctic, thus leaving the field 
to the British whalers. In the two following seasons a 


production agreement was concluded between all the 
interests concerned, with the exception of two important 
British firms which withheld, and whose participation 
is now hoped for as the result of the negotiations referred 
to. Quite obviously, any restrictive measures designed 
to preserve the whale from the extinction which now 
threatens it must be adhered to by all those taking part 
in the industry ; for complete unanimity is essential if the 
present destruction of the whales of the world is to be 
halted. 

One of the ugliest aspects of an ugly business is the 
continued destruction of pregnant females. This is not 
the result of ruthlessness, but of inability to determine 
the sex of the target at long range. In the 1932- 
season, the last for which official figures are available, 
of a total catch of 18,846 Antarctic Blue whales, 9,062 
were females, while no fewer than 1,864 whale foetuses, 
measuring anything from three to twenty-three feet, were 
taken, unborn, with their mothers. The Norwegian 
government has tried to put an end to this aspect of tha 
slaughter by depriving the harpooner of his bonus when 
his catch is a pregnant female, an immature whale or 
alf; restrictions that do not bind those expeditions 
which remain nonconforming and outside the limiting 
restrictions of the convention. 

This holocaust of Leviathan has become so_highly- 
mechanized that the modern whaling fleets resemble not 
a little the Chicago stockyards. They sail, complete 
organizations of destruction—of destruction and manu- 
facture. Behind the harpooners’ boats, mostly small 
ships of around 200 tons’ burden, steam the floating 
factory ships in which the whale is converted into its 
marketable products ready for the buyer. The harpooner 
fires his shell-harpoon, is towed by, or comes up with, 
his victim, flags it, inflates its great body with air under 
high pressure, and leaves it while he makes for the next. 
Only when six or more vast hulls are idling in his wake 
does he turn about and tow his harvest to the waiting 
parent ship. 

So abundant has been the yield in these rich Antarctic 
waters that until quite recently little or no attempt has 
been made to extract from each carcase its maximum 
yield. There is now a tendency to eliminate wastage, 
for it has been proved that if each whale were made to 
yield up to the full value of its carcase the necessity for 
excessive destruction of life would no longer exist. Today, 


the chief markets for the product of the whale are, if 


anything, on the increase. These include fats for mar- 
garine and soap, canned whale beef—the hual bif which 
you may eat in any Oslo restaurant—all forms of general 
utility oils, meat juice and cattle foods. 

It is doubtful if the solution of the problem will ever be 
found in voluntary agreements among the whalers for 
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the restriction of the present wholesale destructicn, since 
complete unanimity is the essential condition for effective 
operation. Thus even success in the present negotiations, 
while it would go a long way towards staying the present 
ruthless methods, would still leave free to pursue the old 
methods those British Dominions which are not party to 
them. The eleventh-hour salvation of the whale can come 
only from legislation, and such legislation will, obviously, 
need to be international in character. It is not difficult 
to foresee what will happen should Norway impose further 
wilateral restrictions on her whalers. The way round 
will be found by transferring Norwegian ships to the flags 
of countries unbound by such hunting limitations. 

One thing is quite certain: failing effective action to 
end this excessive destruction of whale life in Antarctic 
waters, the next decade is likely to see the extermination 
of the fecund life of the Antarctic, and the passing of the 
last of the great marine mammals from the waters of this 
planet. Greed, inhumanity and lack of vision stand be- 
tween the whale and its continued existence, and such 
impediments to enlightened methods in industry obvi- 
ously demand prohibition of excess backed by legal sanc- 
tio. And this, it is probable, will soon be seen as the 
only effective solution. 


JACOB 


By JAMES HANLEY 


ACOB was a tall broad-siouldered man with hair the 
colour of bronze. His face, adorned with a short 
beard of the same colour, had about it that knowledgeable 
air which one comes to associate with that kind of man. 
For Jacob was a decp water man. Also he was a Pole, 
the only member of his family to take to the sea. For his 
people the pull of the land was greater than the pull of 
the ocean. He had sailed seven times round the world 
und had not been home. Now his ship was in an English 
port. With other seamen he was sitting in a bosun’s 
chair painting the ship’s funnel, when suddenly the rope 
slacked off, and the chair slithered down the newly-painted 
arca of the funnel. 

Chair and man landed on the deck with a thump. The 
other men looked down and laughed. Jacob, entangled 
in the chair which had got foul of the guy rope, looked up 
the funnel. The men were still laughing. After much 
trouble he managed to disentangle himself from the chair. 
He stood up, but immediately fell down again. Again 
the men laughed. The man lying helpless on the deck 
blushed from shame. He had broken his leg, but this 
was a small matter besides the humiliation he now suf- 
It was catastrophic. How had the rope come to 
His leg pained, but the worry of the 
He swore to himself. He 

The other men 
Then the bosun 


fered. 
give way like that ? 
slacking rope was greater. 
tried to rise again, buc the leg gave way. 
lowered themselves down the funnel. 

came up. He laughed, too, saying Jacob would now get a 


holiday. But always that humiliation remained with 
him. He couldn’t understand. His leg was nothing to 


the mistake he had made. Then they carried him ashore. 
All along the deck he explained, saying the rope was no 
How could it have given way when he put a double 
purchase on it. A chorus of laughs grected these explana- 
tions, so the pain of the broken leg was forgotten. He 
gave a last look at the ship as they put him in the ambu- 
lance. 

But an even greater misery was to come. At the hos- 
pital they said his leg was badly broken. He would have 
The people round his bed dressed in spotless 


Then 


good. 


to remain. 
white spoke a language he could not understand. 


when the bosun came into the ward everybody went 
away and left the two men to themselves. First thing 
Jacob said was that everybody stared at him, he couldn’t 
understand why they did it. Laughing the bosun said he 
was such a fine-looking man. Maybe they didn’t see many 
sailors about those parts. Still, he would have to put 
up with that for a while. Besides the ship was leaving 
for Manchester on the next tide to pick up the remainder 
of her cargo. She'd come back here for her clearance 
papers and they would pick him up, provided, of course, 
that the leg was all right. 

At once Jacob’s face fell. The meaning of the whole 
affair was clear at once. The bosun shook hands with 
him and went away. The man lay down in the bed 
and stared up at the ceiling. Half an hour later a 
nurse came into the ward. Jacob was still staring at 
the ceiling. He thought of his ship. There seemed 
nothing else to think about. He had never been in a 
hospital before. Worse he couldn’t understand a single 
word they said. And everybody in the ward kept staring 
at him. He felt frightfully alone, a castaway if ever 
there was one. Twenty-seven years he had sailed the 
seas but this was the first time he had ever been away 
from his ship. At twelve o'clock his dinner was brought. 
When the nurse came at two o'clock to clear the tray 
the meal was still there, untouched. But he must eat. 
How was he to get better if he didn’t? The nurse 
smiled down at him. Jacob merely frowned at her. She 
went away. It wouldn’t have been so bad if he had 
been able to understand their language. He felt more 
isolated than ever. When a ship’s syren blew from the 
basin he turned his face to the wall. That could only be 
his ship. 

The doctor came. Jacob had nothing to say. Besides 
these people in white would never understand him anyway. 
He was a sailorman and how could people on the land 
understand men like him, even if they spoke Polish. 
At last they found a doctor in a neighbouring hospital 
who could speak the language. Yor the first time Jacob 
talked, but his misery remained. He couldn’t stand 
being here, he said. He wanted to be sent up to Man- 
chester to his ship. That If they 
would only do this his leg would get better quickly. The 
doctor laughed. It was all right, he wasn’t to worry. 
The ship would call back from Manchester. She'd only 
gone for a few days. But vou must eat, the doctor said, 
you must eat. Jacob nodded his head. He asked if 
they would turn his bed round. From the window he 
could see the river? He'd be able to watch her come 
in. A smile came then when the doctor said he would 
see to this at once. So they turned Jacob’s bed round. 
Thank you. Thank you. He shook the doctor by the 
hand. He didn’t feel so isolated now, yet the changing 
of the position of the bed sect up an unrest in him. He 
looked out over the water. She'd come in through the 
lock, then turn into the basin. His eyes scanned the 


was his real home. 


horizon, his expression tensed, as though at any 
moment he would sec her foremast rounding the 


pierhead. 

The other patients watched him. 
and at night they swore he never slept at all. 
time again he cursed himself, cursed the rope, cursed 
everything in the world. He would never forget the 
humiliation of that morning. Never. How any rope 
could slack off like that was bevond him. No, he’d never 
The days passed. Always he looked out 
through the window. He ate a little, the leg gradually 
mended, but the old life had gone out of Jacob. Only his 
eyes lived as he stared out through the hospital window, 


He was never still, 
Time and 


forget it. 
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This was prison. He couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Came the day when they said he might get up and try 
his foot on the floor. Bewilderedly he looked at the 
doctor, the only person who understood what lay in his 
mind. A single thought. His ship. 

Splendid! Splendid! the doctor said. In a few 
days he would be able to try his leg out in the hospital 
grounds. Again he shook hands with the doctor. 
Suddenly he asked the doctor if he would keep watch 
for his ship. The doctor laughed as Jacob explained 
painstakingly every detail of her appearance. As he 
was in town each morning would he, the doctor, watch 
out for him. All he could see from the window was the 
water and the high wall at the pierhead. The doctor 
said he would. As soon as ever he set eyes on htr he 
would come and tell him. 

The next day Jacob limped across the hospital grounds, 
a stick in his hand. A nurse held on to his arm. Every 
now and again he stopped by the railings to look out 
across the water. Would that ship never come? The 
nurse smiled. He was the strangest patient she had 
ever seen. And now he had made the other patients 
like himself, restless. 

People passing the hospital now stopped to stare up 
at a strange-looking man. A fierce-looking man, dressed 
in a hospital coat. His bronze hair and beard blew in 
the wind, his strong browned hands gripped the iron 
railings, his eyes had a wild look in them as he stared 
out towards the sea. People talked, What a strange- 
looking fellow he was. Like a pirate. Somebody said 
he must be a sailor. Everybody else then agreed that it 
must be so, People who had never stared in their lives 
before, stared now. The tall broad-shouldered man 
seemed to live at the railings, and always his demeanour 
was somewhat frightening, as though at any minute he 
might tear the rails from their foundation and hurl 
himself into the street. Patience gave way at last. 
Even the good-humoured nurses became irritated, as 
though he had communicated this restlessness to them. 
‘The doctor explained to them. But they did not under- 
stand. Jacob was different. He didn’t belong to them 
at all, nor to the world. Jacob’s home was his ship, his 
life was there, and would be there always. But he has 
the whole ward in a ferment, the nurses explained. Yes. 
Yes. He understood. But they had to consider the 
man was Besides he was obviously very 
lonely. A sailor behind bars. 


a foreigner. 


One morning the doctor came hurrying to his bed. 
There was no need to explain, Jacob having understood 
everything at a glance. At once the man changed. 
Laughing, he grasped the doctor’s hands, gripping them 
so firmly that the slightly-built man winced, and foreed 
his hands away. Yes. The ship had returned. And 
in the waiting room outside the bosun was pacing up 
and down, waiting to take him back to the only home 
he had. Jacob went wild with joy. He rubbed his 
head, stroked his beard, clapped his hands. Then he 
went round to every bed, shaking each patient by the 
hand. The spell was broken, He was dumb no more. 
DANKE! he said. Danke! From bed to bed, from 
nurse to nurse. He must thank everybody. He dressed 
quickly and went out with the doctor. Secing the 
bosun, he held out his arms, embracing him like a child. 
The doctor saw them to the door. They went down the 
steps. A taxi was waiting to take them back to the 
ship. Jacob turned round and looked up at the windows. 
Then he looked at the nurses and sister standing on the 
steps. He cupped his hand and halloed. Danke! Danke! 
he called outinaloud voice. Danke! Danke! Danke! 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HEN those of unjubilose temper are moved to deplore 
the somewhat parlous plight of our land (as of 
other lands) at this Silver Jubilee, it may console them to 
give a rearward glance at the predicaments in which 
Britain has found itself at the twenty-fifth years of earlier 
reigns. The jubilees of our pre-Roman British tribal 
chiefs were, one imagines, very rare, owing to the fierce 
competition of colleagues. When the Roman Emperors 
took over, the first who stayed the course was Constantine, 
who made his quarter-century in 331. But Britain was 
in far from jubilee mood, being troubled by Picts and 
Scots and infected by what Bede called the poison of the 
arrows of the Arian madness, for ‘‘ all the venom of every 
heresy rushed immediately into this island, ever pleased 
by what was new and never holding firm to anything.” 
The next Silver Jubilee, that of Honorius in 420, can 
scarcely have been noticeable in Britain, which had by 
then thrown off imperial rule and become clamorous 
with municipal government, local wars, and the national 
disgrace of Morgan’s shocking heresy. Egbert, the first 
Saxon king of a united England, might have jubilized in 
827; but only Wessex can have hung out flags ;_ the rest 
of the country probably got up anti-jubilee leagues. The 
next occasion (Alfred’s, 896) was fraught with that gloom 
which Danes, or even the thought of Danes, seem always 
to bring. thelred’s quarter-century was achieved the 
very year of a bad Danish invasion, though the surprising 
and gratifying failure of the world to end three years 
years before, in 1000, must have cheered people up 
considerably. The next was that of Henry I, who must 
have saddened the occasion by his unsmiling demeanour 
contracted when the White Ship went down ; his subjects 
might have been excused for wearing the same expression, 
for taxes were heavy, the new justices fussy, Normandy 
troublesome, and the clergy fined for keeping wives. The 
only person with much reason to smile was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had just been backed by His Majesty 
against his brother of York and the Pope. Henry I’s 
quarter-century was brightened for his subjects by the 
new amusement of going to law, and for himself by the 
fees he got out of it; but a jubilee procession must have 
been hard to organize, owing to the insubordination of 
the Royal Sons. Henry III’s jubilee had a poor press 
from clergy and laity, embittered by episcopal plums 
falling to foreigners, by papal extortions, and by the 
king’s imported aliens. Edward I scarcely noticed 
the occasion, being simultaneously at war with the Scots, 
the French, and the Church. At Edward III’s, though the 
nation was pleased to have acquired Calais, the Black 
Death had lowered vitality and joie de vivre. Henry VI’s 
was dimmed by troubles in France, Ireland and England; 
Henry VIII had just been excommunicated, and was 
making himself more autocratic than any one liked; 
Elizabeth’s occurred at a nervous and dejected moment, 
when assassinations, conspiracies and puritans were 
making trouble ; Charles II was at loggerheads with his 
parliament about finance, George II worried by foreign 
affairs, though cheered by the death of his son Frederick, 
George III had lost the American colonies. As to the yea 
1862, it is well known and often repeated that it was a 
period of Victorian gloom. 

Humanity, one observes, has always been in parlous 
plight ; fortunately it has also, for the most part, enjoyed 
jubilose spirits, and this tradition seems to persist. The 
English and Scotch can, anyhow, be trusted to make 
varnival whenever they get half a chance. 
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Communication 
Japan’s Cabinet Crises 


[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 

Tokyo, April. 
Sirn,—If the traditional discipline had not enforced a political 
truce during the recent visit of Emperor Kang-te of Man- 
chukuo to Tokyo, the Cabinet of Admiral Okada might have 
fallen by now. As it is, the non-party government has 
managed to offend, in one way or another, all the powers on 
which it might have leaned : the fighting services, the parties 
of the Diet, the House of Peers, and the financial and industrial 
forces in the country. When Admiral Okada took over the 
reins of government from his predecessor, he was welcomed 
as an honest, straightforward, incorruptible man fit to end 
a period of successive administrative scandals. Mr. Okada 
has lived up to his reputation. He is as poor as a church 
mouse; the Emperor himself sent him a hamper of food 
and wine for his birthday ; the other day one of his discarded 
uniforms was discovered in a Tokyo second-hand shop. 
During the nine months of Mr. Okada’s government there 
has been a notable absence of corruption affairs. Political 
circles, however, are agreed that for all his simple honesty 
the Premier has been incapable of mastering the difficult 
parliamentary situation. 

During the session of the Diet which was brought to an 
abrupt end last month the government introduced four Bills 
of national importance. Three dealt with the marketing of 
rice, silk cocoons, and fertilizers, and were intended to protect 
the farmer from exploitation by merchants. The fourth Bill 
proposed to lower the import duties on iron and stecl by nearly 
one half, and to abolish the tax exemption for the exceedingly 
prosperous concerns of the heavy industry. The passage of 
all these Bills was prevented by obstruction engineered by 
interested powers outside Parliament. When the session 
closed almost the whole legislative programme of the govern- 
ment had to be shelved. 

A Cabinet allowing itself to be treated in this manner by 
a thoroughly discredited and powerless Parliament cannot 
be said to have shown particular political ability. The 
political parties, rent by quarrels, and weakened by cor- 
ruption and inconsistency, enjoy so little popularity that an 
alternative party government is unthinkable. Whenever 
the parties are faced with a determined demand, such as the 
military claims during the Budget debate, they can be made 
to do exactly as they are told. The Cabinet was accordingly 
exposed to violent criticism for abandoning its legislation 
to such meek adversaries. The Premier made matters worse 
by telling the assembled Press representatives: “I am a 
sailor. I do not covet money or honour. I will hold on 
until I am down before the Emperor's horse. Your criticisms 
will be to me like water poured on the face of a crocodile.” 

The government has also encountered strong opposition 
by its indecision in dealing with the case of Professor Minobe. 
This curious affair, which throws light on Japan’s present 
state of mind, started abruptly with a fierce attack on the 
70-vears-old jurist in the House of Peers, of which he is a 
member. For thirty years. Professor Minobe, the leading 
Japanese authority on public law, has propounded a liberal 
and democratic theory of the State, involving the idea that 
constitutional powers are derived from legislation, instead 
of resting on the divine inspiration of the Emperor. It happens 
that the present Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Yamamoto, 
was responsible for the appointment of the distinguished 
lawyer to the Upper House. A group of loyalists, looking 
for a stick to beat the government, suddenly accused Professor 
Minobe of lése majesté. Leaflets against him were distributed 
in the streets ; he was publicly defamed as a “ scholar-bandit ” 
and a traitor. Mr. Shoriki, the proprietor of Yomiuri, the 
largest Japanese newspaper, was severely wounded by a 
dagger attack by a member of a patriotic society after the 
newspaper had defended Professor Minobe. There is reason 
to believe that certain military and nayal circles are behind 
the attacks on the famous jurist. 

When copies of his books were burnt in ceremonial auto-da-fé 
by Reservists a number of Peers and Generals attended and 
made approving speeches. The government did not immed- 
iately see the importance of the affair, and though mildly 


dissociating itself from Professor Minobe’s theories, declined 
to take any steps against him. 

Admiral Okada has since tried to save himself by an astute 
move. Before he adjourned the Diet for ten months, he 
obtained powers to form a “ council for the formulation of 
a national policy”—a kind of Japanese “ brain-trust ” 
including ex-ministers and other experienced statesmen of 
national reputation. If the political parties should agree to 
nominate candidates for this council, the government will 
have built a screen behind which it may hope to weather 
the present storm. But the scheme offers no lasting solution. 
Pressure from various quarters, particularly from the services, 
the patriotic societies, and the industry, is so strong that the 
government is virtually paralysed. It is significant that 
the nationalist societies, which after the wave of political 
murders a few years ago had been effectively suppressed, are 
becoming active again. The government, having successfully 
fought subversive movements on the Left, has taken stern 
action against the reviving lawlessness on the Right. The 
general trend towards a narrow nationalism, however, seems 
inescapable. For several years now the public have been 
deliberately excited by talk about ‘‘ national emergency ” 
and impending war. ‘Territorial expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland, both in Manchuria and beyond, has become the 
dominating note of political discussion. 

Supported by the moderating influences of the court, and 
of Prince Saionji, the last of the Elder Statesmen, Mr. Okada’s 
government has tried to steer a course of domestic and foreign 
appeasement. They did not have sufficient political skill to 
hold that course against the powerful nationalist opposition. 
If the forces of moderation should succeed once again in 
warding off an openly militarist solution, the most likely 
man of their choice would seem to be the present Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Hirota, who—apart from the aged Finance 
Minister Takahashi—is the most brilliant and independent 
personality in the present Cabinet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Tokyo CORRESPONDENT. 


Val d'Isére 


Here is the world made real, not vision only : 
Here with the scented spruce and mountain-pink 
And the rough touch of rock 

The hills are one. 


From the far shining peak and burning rock-rib, 
Here, in a patch of sunlight, in the pinewood, 
The streams are glacier-cold, 

And falling, talk. 


Over the timeless blue, as through the mind, 
Moves, in dissolving white, the summer cloud, 
And the mind’s eye is dark, and dazzled with 
The simple truth : 


Living at our full compass, we were one 
With the four clements, and knew the rock, 
And the sweet smell of earth, 

And ice and fire ; 


Graceful, blue Tsanteleina, beauty’s pattern ; 
Granta Parei, stark meditation ; and, 

Dark as a falling breaker, fringed with foam, 
Silent, snow-corniced Sassi¢re. 


Here, in the velvet dusk, the mingling bells 

From the far grazing herd and the white chapel by the cataract, 
will drown 

In the last waves of sepia and violet and warm 


Wild-honey gold. 


Here, in the summer night, the spirit waits 
The silence, and the beauty, and the moonlight, 
Under Mont Pourri, and the wilderness of séracs, and the rock, 


And cannot sleep. 
MicHaEL Roserts, 
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The Theatre 


“Glamorous Night.” By Ivor Novello. At Drury Lane. 
“The Roundabout.” By J. B. Priestley. At the A.D.C. 
Cambridge 

Glamorous Night, “‘ devised, written and composed ” by Mr. 
Ivor Novello, is a pretentious :and an exceptionally tedious 
production. A romantic plot pursues its eventful way for 
three hours through a sequence of elaborate Ruritanian 
absurdities with the staid and appalling purposiveness which 
only sentimental melodrama decorated with music can fully 
achieve. From beginning to end there is not a trace of wit, 
and there are few jokes which are not stupid or vulgar—or 
»oth. The scenes in which the management have been most 
lavish with magnificence—such as that in which a ship, 
crowded with terrified tourists, sinks before our eyes—are 
those which have the slightest connexion with the plot: and 
conversely the .Wicked Baron who is responsible for most of 
the convolutions of the plot is only fragmentarily sketched 
and the reason for his fateful antipathy to the Beautiful 
Heroine left unstated. In designing the scenery Mr. Oliver 
Messel has abandoned the imagination and the wit which gave 
distinction to most of his earlier work for the stage, and made 
his bow to the commonplace prettiness usual in this type of 
production. Of the music nothing can here be said, since 
no tune remained in the memory long enough to provide a basis 
for criticism. Drury Lane, when full, holds 2,332 persons. It 
is now, as the result of a large deal by the libraries, to be more 
or less full every night until (at least) the end of August. Thus 
is the taste of the public formed. 

It was a relief, after Glamorous Night, to turn to Mr. 
Priestley’s comedy of manners, The Roundabout, which from 
its starting-point in Liverpool appears to be gradually 
approaching London. The Roundabout is in no respect Mr. 
Priestley’s best play. It is somewhat commonplace in theme, 
and the construction, particularly in the last act, is less skilful 
than in any other of his plays. But nothing that Mr. Priestley 
writes for the theatre is without interest, and The Roundabout 
provides some remarkably good entertainment. It exploits 
its situations well, the dialogue is fluid, lively, and often 
extremely witty, and if none of the characters introduces 
a new type of humanity to the stage they are all excellently 
drawn. The scene is laid in Lord Kettlewell’s house in the 
country. Lord Kettlewell is an industrialist whose business 
affairs are at the moment not prospering. He has for some 
years been separated from his wife, who now runs an antique 
shop in London, and at the moment when the play opens is 
attempting, as an economy measure, to get rid of his mistress. 
Unfortunately for him the letter which he sends her with this 
aim instead of achieving its object has the effect of precipitating 
her back on his household. She arrives in time for luncheon, 
an hour after his daughter, whom he has not seen since she was 
a child, has suddenly appeared (fresh from a pilgrimage to 
Russia she brings with her the appropriate vocabulary and an 
adolescent Communist), and a couple of hours before his 
wife descends on him unannounced in her daughter’s wake. 
From this situation Mr. Priestley has made two acts of such 
deft and agreeable comedy that it seemed probable we should 
be able to salute a play as good in its own order as his others. 
But the last act is sadly weak. Not only is the ending unsatis- 
factory, but the characters remain static throughout the whole 
act. Events happen to them and around them prodigally, but 
they do not enlarge the knowledge of them that we have gained 
before the act begins. ‘ 

The acting, with one conspicuous exception, was as a whole 
extremely accomplished. Mr. Donald Beves’ study of Lord 
KXettlewell was as good as most performances to be seen on 
the London stage, and a great deal more interesting than 
many of them ; Mr. George Rylands made an effective period- 
piece of a decorative fldneur ; Mr. Valentine Chapman admir- 
ably established Miss Kettlewell’s Communist, and each of 
the cther parts, with the unfortunate exception already noted, 
was adequately filled. Mrs. Christabel Phillips’ production 
failed in one respect: the performances were not adequately 
co-ordinated; they remained detached from one another, the 
acting of a set of talented individuals. 








DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 








STAGE AND SCREEN. 
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The Cinema 
“The Old King and the Young King.” At the Curzon 


Somer unusually good historical films are beginning to come 
from Germany. The Old King and the Young King, like 
So Ended a Great Love, seen recently at the Curzon, is remark. 
able for its sober realism, brilliant acting, and neglect of 
most ordinary “entertainment values.” The central 
characters are Frederick William I., King of Prussia, ang 
his son Fritz, afterwards Frederick the Great, who starts 
by loathing his father’s passion for military discipline anq 
is eventually converted into a dutiful servant of the Prussian 
state. The story seems to follow history pretty closely, 
and Emil Jannings gives a memorable portrait of the choleric 
old King, who cannot understand his son’s fondness for 
French fashions and- French chamber music. Jannings, 
as a physical type, hardly suggests a monarch with Fredcrick’s 
untiring devotion to the details of finance, but he is thoroughly 
at home with Frederick’s more unbuttoned moments, and 
excellent in the way he both conceals and expresses the 
King’s baffled affection for his troublesome son. 

This personal drama reaches its climax with the attempt 
of the Prince, helped by his friend, Lieutenant Katte, to 
escape to a life of freedom in England, where he has a relative 
in the person of George II. The scheme is discovered; 
the Prince and Katte are arrested, and the King determines 
to have Katte beheaded before his son’s eyes. This grim 
sentence was carried out in the courtyard of the fortress of 
Kiistrin on November 7th, 1730 ; and the Prince’s subsequent 
change of heart, shown in an austere resolve to master the 
dullest details of statecraft, is equally true to historical 
fact. The film ends with the death of the old King ; I do not 
know whether his last words to his son—Mach Preuszen grosz 
——are authentic, but the scene is a graphic enough rendering 
of an important moment in the history of Prussia—and of 
Europe. 

Immense pains have been taken over all the period details. 
The old King’s idiosynerasies—his respect for the Bible and 
his liking for tall Grenadiers—are all duly included, and 
we are introduced to a meeting of his celebrated Tobacco 
College, when in the evening he sits down to drink and 
smoke with his military cronies. Indeed, the whole picture 
is probably one of the most accurate versions of history 
ever put on to the screen, but its appeal to the public in 
this country is bound to be limited. Jannings has fine 
support from Werner Hinz as Fritz and from Claus Clausen 
as a convincing Katte, but the women in the cast are shadows. 
Anyone, however, with an interest in history as such, and 
in the youthful character of Frederick the Great, will find 
the film always enjoyable and often absorbing. 


“The Devil is a Woman.” At the Plaza 


Miss MARLENE Dretricn’s last film, Scarlet Empress, was 
a kind of. Russian historical charade. Now, again directed 
by Josef von Sternberg, she appears in a Spanish charade 
derived from The Woman and the Puppet, a novel by Pierre 
Louwys. The puppet is Don Pasqual, who has sacrificed 
his career for a courtesan, and his experiences, as he relates 
them to a. younger friend, are shown in a series of cut-backs, 
after which Antonio rashly vows that he will have nothing 
to do with so dangerous a woman. But the story hardly 
matters. Sternberg, freely indulging his fancy for grotesque 
decoration, has managed to give the film a definite atmo- 
sphere of its own—an atmosphere of impatient gaiety and 
frustrated feeling, heightened by the crowded circumstances 
of carnival time in a southern Spanish town and by an 
insistently effective musical accompaniment. A duel between 
Don Pasqual and Antonio, fought in streaming rain against 
a background of umbrellas, might almost be a scene from 
a fantastic ballet; and the film is most successful when 
it escapes altogether from plausible narrative into a world 
cf pictorial artifice. But the total effect is not very satisfying, 
and sadly unfair to the gifts of Miss Dietrich. It was a very 
different Sternberg who directed her in The Blue Angel, 
years ago in Berlin, CiHarLes Davy. 
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Art 
The Royal Academy 


Tue founding of academies of Fine Arts, whether in Italy, 
France or England, has always coincided with the final accept- 
ance in the country in question of the idea that painting, 
sculpture and architecture are intellectual pursuits, that 
they are liberal arts and not mechanical erafts.- That this was 
emphatically the case in the foundation of our own Royal 
Academy is shown by the remarks of Gwyn in his Proposals for 
Erecting a Public Academy, published in 1749, in which he 
speaks of the importance of distinguishing true artists who are 
“men of liberal Education” from ‘the common class of 
mechanics” such as ‘ Sign-Post Daubers, Stone-cutters, 
and Bricklayers.” But in England the artist's claims went 
a stage beyond those of his French or Italian colleagues, 
Inthe 18th century he began to pose not only as an intellectual, 
but as a gentleman. The same situation had occurred earlier 
in. literature. Voltaire had been shocked by Congreve’s desire 
to be considered as a gentleman and not as a dramatist, and 
4 parallel tendency is among the less attractive characteristics 
of Reynolds. 

From its inception, therefore, the Royal Academy has been 
ai institution catering for, and in general admirably satisfying 
the demands of, a particular class. In the 18th century it 
was supported by the intellectual Whig aristocracy and 
in the 20th it has been supported by the conservative classes. 
But there are signs now that the situation is beginning to 
change. Not that the level of gentility is seriously altered, 
but [had the impression on visiting this vear’s exhibition that 
there are more ‘‘ cad’s paintings’ and therefore more serious 
works of art on view than usual. In general they have to 
be sought high up on the wall. There is still some similarity 
between the phrases ‘* above the line * and ** beyond the pale.” 

The Academy itself does not seem to be wavering yet. and 
it is perhaps relevant that the most typically gentlemanly 
exhibits in the whole of Burlington House are by the R.A. 
elect of the year, Mr. Cadogan Cowper. His evident scorn 
for the mechanical (or technical) part of his art, and his talent 
for the most blatant methods of reducing his sitters to wax- 
models are perhaps most apparent in the portrait of the 
Grand Duchess Kira of Russia (848), though his other two 
portraits differ from this rather in size than in quality. 
Mr. Campbell Taylor’s Silver Wedding Day (19) is one of 
the few examples in this year’s exhibition of the unreal 
kind of portrait group, of which Mr. Munnings’ My Wife, 
My Horse and Myself (420) is a more up-to-date, and Mr. 
Fleetwood-Walker’s Mr. and Mrs. Robert Butler (105) a 
better specimen. 


However, even among the portraits there are signs of life. 
It is perhaps a little greedy of Lord David Cecil to have 
made himself the subject of the two best portraits of the 
year, but he is evidently a text which allows of various 
interpretation. Mr. Henry Lamb has made him meditative, 
austere and monumental, whereas Mr. Augustus John has 
given a rendering equally true, but gay and lively. But 
the essential point about both these portraits is that in each 
the artist has apparently set out to state his view of the 
sitter without conscious reflection on how the sitter would 
like to be presented. In his portrait of Mr, T. Barclay, Mr. 
John has shown that it is even possible to make an honest 
statement about a sitter while at the same time producing 
a portrait acceptable to any City Company. Mr. A. K. 
Lawrence has achieved something of the same sort in his 
mural painting of Mr. Montagu Norman, if we allow for the 
slightly false dignity of the panel, imposed no doubt by the 
purpose for which it was executed, namely, the decoration 
of the Bank of England. Among the other portraits which 
show that their artists are possessed of both technical effi- 
ciency and honesty of intention are Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
Ceeil Higgins (74) and Mrs, John Howeson (158), which depend 
for their effect largely on beauty of colour, and Miss Ella 
Griffin's Reuben (404), which appeals by sheer directness. 
Perhaps the most arresting painting in the whole exhibition 
is Mr. Sickert’s portrait of Lord Castlerosse (477). Mr. 
Sickert's methods defy analysis more and more completely 
every year. It is impossible to see how so much idea of 
a sitter’s character can be conveyed by such limited means, 
almost without the use of line, with the utmost restraint 


of colour, with, in fact, nothing but a snapshot-like natural- 
ness of pose and, for setting, an atmosphere charged with 
light. 

In general the lowest level is reached by the still life and 
landscape sections of the exhibition. Among the former there 
are too many purely decorative and fantastic panels, of which 
the best is Miss Waters’ Bird of Paradise (583). Much more 
serious in intention and considered in execution are Mrs. 
Robertson’s Still-life (768) and The Mirror (771), and Mr. 
Adrian Allinson’s more forcible, if less subtle, My Window 


(165). The- group of landscapes has several remarkable 
characteristics. It contains no pictures of sheep, Mr. Far- 


quarson having apparently found no successor. It contains, 
as far as I recollect, only one painting of a sunrise, though that 
one, by Sir George Clausen (66), is a prize piece. It contains 
very few paintings of Scottish moors (Sir David Cameron's 
The Heart of Perthshire (140) can stand for many of its kind), 
but, what is far more astonishing, it contains one on this theme 
which is novel in its method and successful in result, namely, 
Mr. Frank Ormrod’s Western Highlands (750). Apart from 
these, there are some pleasant exercises in the Impressionist 
tradition, such as M. Fernand Mercié’s Mailly la Ville (241) and 
Mr. Miles Sharp’s Kettlewell (282). Most beautiful of ail, 
however, are Mrs. Sinclair's infinitely retiring Regent's Park 
(146) and Mrs, Fitton’s subtly modulated Face at the Window 
(732). 

It is unlikely that any good mythological paintings should 
be produced at the present time. Classical mythology is too 
remote from us and has become too much an object of archaeo- 
logical respect for it to be likely to inspire an artist at all 
intensely. ‘Those who have attempted themes of this kind in 
this year’s exhibition have been forced in one way or another 
to dodge the problems which they present. Mr. Barnes, in his 
Apollo (180), has fallen back on a very elaborately mannered 
style, which carries us away from the present but only to a 
world of complete unreality. Mr. Russell Flint has used the 
opposite method, and having tried to make his Judgment of 
Paris (249) up-to-date, has only sueceeded in making it 
as unclassical and also as unreal as his gypsy scenes like 
Maruja the Strong (228), correctly described, I believe, as 
colourful. 

The great merit of the present exhibition lies in the relatively 
large number of successful paintings which are in one way or 
another comments on contemporary life. There are fewer 
than usual of those slightly facetious renderings of Cockney 
life, which have recently become quite a feature of the Academy, 
and far more direct and serious versions of everyday episodes. 
Mr. Longstaff's chalk studies of Unemployed (1211—1212) 
make us regret that he has no paintings in Burlington House. 
Mr. Nisbet has set about his 7935 A. D. (221) in the right way, 
but the result is a little dry. Mr. Gerald Cooper expresses 
himself with perfect clarity on farm life in his Hay Wagon (267), 
and I believe that his Winter (173) is also good, though this 
is largely an act of faith, since it is hung too high to be visible. 
Mr. Dring has more obviously twisted the figures in Sun 
bathing (182) into an elaborate and coherent design, but not 
in such a way as to destroy the convincingness of the scene. 
Mrs. Fitton’s Room with a View (842) must rank as the best 
rendering of an ordinary room in the present exhibition, and 
in his Side Show (213) Mr. James Fitton has succeeded in com- 
menting on circus life in a way that is witty but not facetious. 
In his Eve (322) he has achieved even more and has produced 
the one painting in the Academy equally moving by its human 
and its technical appeal. 

* To him that hath shall be given,” and since Mr. Stanley 
Spencer has been more discussed already than any other 
exhibitor this year, let him have this last paragraph to himself. 
His case is peculiar, but he has certainly made the most of it. 
Since the Academy unflinchingly hung his Parents’ Resurrec- 
tion last year it is difficult to maintain that the rejection of his 
two paintings this year is a gesture of anti-modernism, as 
his style has not perceptibly changed in the interval. We 
must rather conclude that the Selection Committee considered | 
the two rejected paintings as less good of their own kind than 
the other three, and personally I find their decision hard to 
challenge. If I had to choose one of the five I should take 
Scarecrow (30), since I still cannot see the advantage of 
Mr. Spencer’s particular method of distorting the human 

figure, 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Music 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tue visits of foreign orchestras to London no longer excite 
the interest nor arouse the shame in English musicians that 
they used to do less than ten years ago, before the B.B.C. 
and London Philharmonic Orchestras were formed. In those 
days the Londoner’s only opportunity of hearing really 
first-rate orchestral performances was on the occasion of the 
visits of the Berlin, Vienna and Amsterdam Orchestras, 
and until those visits began our ears had become so accus- 
tomed to a poor standard of playing, that the efficiency 
of our visitors gave a severe shock to our complacency, and 
occasionally led to an overestimate of the merits of their 
performances—though no praise could have been too high for 
those given by the New York Orchestra under Toscanini. It 
was that series of three concerts that aroused our already 
awakened conscience to action, and made possible the creation 
in London of two new orchestras, which soon showed that 
English musicians could equal those of any other country in 
efficiency and art. 


Although, therefore, the present visit of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, who are engaged upon a tour of England, 
has not the same special interest as of old, it is none the less 
welcome because we can now regard these players not as 
superior beings to be gaped at, but from the standpoint of 
equals. At their first concert in London last week the orchestra 
played Schubert’s Symphony in C major, No. 7, and pieces 
by Wagner. It seemed a pity that, having come all this way 
from Vienna, the orchestra should not have concentrated 
wholly on works by the Viennese masters, but the Siegfried 
Idyll and the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan served 
to remind us what a fine interpreter of Wagner Herr 
Walter is. 

In the matter of Schubert’s Symphony I have a bone to 
pick with Herr Walter. It was surely unnecessary, in order to 
save a few minutes, to make two cuts in the slow movement, 
one of which involved a join so clumsy that even those who 
had never heard the work must have realized that something 
was wrong. Even less excusable was the omission of the 
first repeat in the Scherzo, a short passage whose repetition is 
absolutely essential to the shape of the movement. This is 
not a pedantic objection. One would not claim that all 
Schubert’s repeat marks must be scrupulously observed, and 
the omission of the second repeat in this movement is not 
unreasonable. In the case of the first, however, the ear in- 
stinctively craves for the return of the opening and feels 
cheated when the development begins straight away. There 
are two passages where Schubert miscalculated his orchestra- 
tion, covering up the wood-wind with too much brass and 
strings. One is the coda of the first movement, the other the 
Trio. The solution adopted by Herr Walter, in common with 
most other conductors, of giving the tune to the trumpet 
merely makes it sound vulgar. Here is an instance where a 
re-arrangement would be justified. 


The performance of the Symphony was excellent. Herr 
Walter knows exactly how to model phrases and make them 
sing, where to place the greatest weight in a movement, 
and, above all, how to impart rhythmic vitality to the music. 
Beside these virtues, his occasional lapses into heaviness and 
even into sentimentality are of small account. The orchestra 
itself is an efficient body, well-disciplined and flexible.  Al- 
though the tone of the strings was less than brilliant, their 
playing was exceptionally clear and clean. The wood-wind 
were splendid, and it was an especial treat to hear a real 
hautboy-tone, steady and characteristic in place of the 
emasculated vibrato style which some of our players adopt. 
This style, although often beautiful in solo-passages and 
especially in the music of the later romantic composers, robs 
the instrument of its biting quality and is often dreadfully 
lachrymose in effect. Finally, the brass. Here one canadmire 
the precision of attack, more easily obtained upon the wide- 
bore instruments used, while regretting that roundness and 
beauty of tone which our best players produce. There are, 
however, times when the brass ought to be brassy, and one 
of them is in the finale of Schubert's Symphony, that master- 
piece of grotesque. 

DyneELeyY Hussey. 


———————— 


Le ‘*‘ Normandie” 


[D’un correspondant frangais] 


Le dimanche qui vient de s’écouler aura été marqué par un 
événement maritime de la plus haute importance, }, 
paquebot ‘Normandie,’ espoir de la_ flotte marchande 
fran¢gaise, quittant la forme-écluse oi il se trouvait emprisonng 
dans les eaux de Saint-Nazaire, s’est acheminé lentement 
vers la base océane des Glénans, ow il devait accomplir ses 
“essais de recette.” L’opération, d’une difficulté unique, 
a été réalisée & la perfection par le maitre pilote Serveau, 
Pun des plus anciens et des plus habiles manoeuvriers de |, 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. Ce n’était, cependant, 
point une tache aisée que de conduire le gigantesque navire 
a travers le chenal spécialement creusé 4 son intention, Une 
masse de 75,000 tonnes ne se déplace point comme un simple 
remorqueur, et il a fallu toute la maitrise technique du chef 
pour mener 4 bien la périlleuse sortie vers le grand large, 
Inutile de mentionner qu’une foule enthousiaste a fait escorte, 
de sa présence et de ses acclamations, au batiment glorieuy 
qu’elle considére et qu'elle chérit un peu comme son propre 
enfant. ; 

C’est sur les chantiers de Pen-Hoét, en effet, que le 
‘Normandie,’ comme ses devanciers directs, dailleurs, 
c’est-a-dire le ‘France,’ le ‘Paris’ et I ‘Ile de France,’ a 
été construit de toutes piéces. “Lancé, il y a quelques mois, 
au cours d’une séance mémorable, il fut, depuis, soumis aux 
“ finitions ” diverses des superstructures et de ’aménagement 
intérieur. Il se dresse, & présent, de sa masse _inégalée, 
au-dessus des flots glauques de Océan. C’est un lévrier 
de grande race, en dépit de son énorme volume et dont le 
profil, tendu comme une fléche acérée, semble promettre de 
fendre, & une allure record, les houles les plus implacables, 
Le ‘ Normandie’ est, désormais, le plus grand navire du 
monde ; il ne saurait ignorer que ‘ noblesse oblige.” Non 
content de mesurer 313m. 75 de long, taille qui dépasserait, 
on le voit, d’environ 15 yards le sommet de la Tour Eiffel, 
sil pouvait, en quelque vision fantasmagorique, se dresser 
verticalement sur la pointe de sa quille, le beau géant a compris 
qu'il devait 4 la tradition de ses ainés, comme & son propre 
renom, de battre aussi pavillon d’élégance. La salle & manger 
principale pourra, dans un décor suprémement luxueus, 
recevoir jusqu’a 300 convives; prés de 150 fauteuils aux 
lignes modernes agrémenteront de leur confort le grand salon, 
lequel sera pourvu, par sureroit, d’un écran de cinéma. Il y 
aura, en outre, une salle de spectacle susceptible de contenir 
400 spectateurs et munie d’une scéne grandiose dotée des 
derniers perfectionnements de la_ science. Comment ne 
point citer, encore, les salons de thé, les cafés, les fumoirs— 
bibliothéques, la chapelle, ornée d’un chemin de croix du 
sculpteur Le Bourgeois, les salles de jeux et de tennis, sans 
oublier le jardin dhiver, tout animé du pépiement d’étranges 
oiseaux des iles, aux livrées chamarrées de lyrisme et de 
soleil. 

Une piscine de 25 métres de long permettra aux fervents 
de la natation de s’adonner & leurs ébats favoris pendant tout 
le cours de la traversée, cependant que des terrasses, sus- 
pendues 4 Ilextrémité des ponts supérieurs;, évoqueront 
quelque moderne jardin de Babylone. Tout 4 Vavant, en 
effet, perdu entre ciel et mer, un authentique pare, semé 
de gazons ou fleuriront hortensias et rosiers, élévera vers les 
nuées loffrande de ses fragiles merveilles. 

Mis en chantier voici cing ans, le ‘ Normandie ’ entreprendra 
incessamment, une fois terminés ses essais de vitesse, sa 
premiére traversée du Havre & New York sous la direction 
du commandant Pugnet. Le gouvernement frangais, en 
s’'associant 4 linauguration du paquebot par lémission d'un 
timbre-poste frappé 4 leffigie du nouveau transatlantique, 
a tenu 4a marquer T'importance nationale de Pévénement. 
Sera-t-il permis de penser que cette importance est, également, 
internationale ?. Tous ceux qui s’‘intéressent aux choses de 
la mer dans un esprit de générosité seront heureux de saluer 
la naissance du * Normandie,’ qui ne désire que mettre au 
service de ’humanité sa jeune vigueur. Et les voeux d'un 
monde entier accompagneront les premiers pas du Titan 
glissant sur la mer printaniére, cependant que sa marraine— 
heureux symbole—voit ses pommiers innombrables disparaitre 
sous les floraisons, 


R. L. Ve 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Perfect Time 

w. H. Hudson once said that the English countryside 
reached the height of its beauty on or about May 18th. It 
was a remark based upon years of observation, and anyone 
who looks at the country somewhere about the time these 
notes appear may confirm it for himself. However forward 
or cold the earlier spring has been, the balance of the year 
gems to adjust itself somewhere about that time. It 
reaches a perfection of richness and freshness that it never 
attains again. The oaks alone, in flower with light tassels 
of greenish yellow, are most glorious; the young beech-leaves, 
almost transparent, are wonderfully tender and brilliant in 
the sun; the may itself lies on the hedges in thick clouds 
of cream. The lilee and the chestnut are in bloom and the 
pird season reaches its height. The display of passion is 
intense. ‘The cuckoo is not yet monotonous and the nightin- 
gale and the blackbird are perfect. The sleepy and in some 
way melancholy silence of full summer has not begun. In 
gardens there is a perfect union between spring and summer, 
so that roses and tulips bloom together, and pinks and prim- 
yoses. Ard in the fields there is a glory 0° moon-daisy and 
campion and totter-gress and clover that never comes again, 
and everywhere onc’s feet are dusted with gold. 

* * * * 


Commemorative Trees 

Since my recent note on Jubilee commemorations I have 
had an opportunity of seeing the contribution to this subject 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. This 
is a ten-page pamphlet by Mr. W. Dallimore, Keeper of the 
Museums at Kew, with some practical notes by Mr. A. D. C. 
le Sueur, the well-known authority on trees, of the Royal 
English Forestry Society. Jt is an admirable little work, 
succinct and well-informed, with brief descriptions of scores 
of trees, both native and foreign, and indications as to the 
soil and situations which suit each of them. There need 
be no lack of imagination in the selection of trees. All the 
larger well-known trees, except the elm, which is not recom- 
mended, will be planted as a matter of course, It is the 
medium trees which may be overlooked ; the Chinese maples, 
which colour splendidly in autumn; the Juneberry, which 
bears white blossom in spring and also colours in autunin ; 
the Indian Bean, a species of Catalpa, with immense heart- 
shape leaves and white tubular flowers with basal markings 
of yellow and purple ; the Judas tree, of legendary associa- 
tions, bearing pink pca-shaped flowers in May ; the cucumber 
tree, with large and handsome leaves and shapely growth; and 
that charming tree, for some reason out of fashion now, the mul- 
berry, which will live for two hundred years and even longer. 
And lastly, is it heretical to suggest that two Irish trees, the 
Irish yew and the Irish juniper, should be planted wherever 
evergreens are required ? Both are dignified columnar trees, 
one blackish blue and the other bluish, and are far shapelier 
and livelier in every way than their English counterparts. 

* * * * 


Wild Azaleas 

At the end of May, in certain south-country woods whose 
names and localities I have conveniently forgotten, it is possible 
to see trees of yellow azalea growing wild and with great 
splendour. Neither Moore nor Step makes any reference 
to this species, which I can only presume to be A. flava, 
wind-blown from neighbouring gardens or planted by some 
unconventional and long-since forgotten landowner. Only 
there is no doubt as to its wildness now ; for the bushes, unlike 
the azaleas of flower shops, grow with glorious vigour to 
a height of 10 and 20 and even 80 feet. And in these already 
leaf-shadowy woods, and in the evenings especially, the 
tich yellow blossoms among the tender green leaves have a 
half tropical luxuriance, the flowers lily-shaped and the 
scent extraordinarily soft and sweet, so that the wild magenta 
rhododendron of the same district seems by comparison 
as attractive as a dead-nettle in a cowslip field. 

* * * * 


The Eccentric Thrush 

The robin, with its passion for building in kettles, gate-posts, 
the pockets of ancient smocks, letter boxes, and such odd 
places, has generally been considered the most eccentric 
of common nesters. But more and closer observation, especially 


this year, is beginning to convince me that the thrush is a 
far more amusing and irresponsible builder. Within a radius of 
two fields from my own house I have discovered thrushes 
building in situations which make the robins’ kettle seem 
altogether tame and prosaic. In my own garden a thrush has 
built on a precarious ledge inside the trunk of a willow trec, 
on bark and fibre that crumbles at a touch; in the lare 
another has nested in a stack of hurdles and another in a 
mud bank, virtually on the ground; lower down the lanc, 
and over in a field, stands a forgotten muck-fork, and a 
thrush bas eggs in the cup-shape of the handle ; lower still 
there is one blue egg in a nest that sits in a bucket as though 
it had been set there by hand ; and across the fields again, in 
a disused Tord, still another thrush has built on the crest of 
the flat back tyre, under the mud-guard. The thrush and the 
robin, however, have one notable characteristic in common : 
as nesters they are both extremely courageous. They sit with 
fearless immobility. They return one’s stare with a bold bright- 
ness of eye that is wonderfully fascinating. They have none of 
the excited squawking of the blackbird or the mad volatility 
of the startling. 
“ 6 * * 
Flower Shows 
The local flower-show, that institution so much loved by 
villagers, working-men’s clubs and sentimental novelists, is 
about to begin its usual summer season. I wish it were 
possible to prophesy that it would not be characterized by 
the usual atrocious dahlias and vegetable marrows and still 
more by the usual dishonesty and humbug. But the facts 
of a long tradition are against me. In addition to the frilling 
and grooming of asters and sweet-peas us though they were 
pet pups, there will be the usual practice, long since winked 
at, of exhibiting as own-grown produce and flowers bought 
from work-mates and neighbours. And the humbug and 
stupidity of committees will, I fear, be as much in evidence 
as ever-—as in the case of a head-gardener of my acquaintance 
who, after spending a day in judging and making awards, 
was astounded to find that the prize cards had been changed 
about ; and was told, on protesting, that he had committed 
the unpardonable error of not awarding prizes to Mrs. A. 
and Mr. B and Miss X, who were all long and untiring workers 
on the committee. 
* * * Ae 
Flowering Crops 
In England there are no acres of autumn crocus or narcissus 
or salvia, but the colour and scent of cultivated crops is an 
altogether enchanting thing. The fields of mustard shine 
like lemon paint against the dark but rich acres of unripened 
corn, the sweet clover fields are soft cream and strawberry 
at the height of summer. The flowers of sainfoin and lucerne 
are softer than their names. The potato flowers are like 
little candlesticks of mauve and white, with stiff flames of 
orange. In August the oats are like pink reeds. But 
loveliest of all are the fields of flax and bean. The War 
may have seen the establishment in popularity of the poppy, 
but it saw also the establishment of the blue flax in English 
fields to an extent which has never since been equalled. 
The flowers of the flax are like light blue silk. And in open 
fields they are constantly caught up and shaken and rippled 
by the wind until the sight of them is lovelier even than the 
sight of shimmering water. Today, in England, the flax is 
rare in cultivation, but the field-bean is not only the most 
beautiful but the most common of English flowering crops. 
The flowers against the grey leaves are almost insignificant : 
little monkshoods of dull lilac and white, but the scent is a 
glory unequalled by any other flower of the open countryside, 
transcending even the honeysuckle and the wild rose and 
having the virtue of travelling as far as the fragrance of hay. 
* * * * 
Postscript 
As I correct these notes for the printer I find that the wren 
has outnested both the robin and the thrush. In the same 
disused Ford where the thrush has built on the back tyre a 
wren has laid in the radiator. The cap has gone and the 
eggs are just visible on the soft grey horsehair inside. 
H. E. Bates. 
[Sir William Beach Thomas will resume his articles next week.] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letiers are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPectaror. ] 


THE JUBILEE—AND AFTER 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
“If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget !”” 


Sir,— 


— KIpPLina. 


After having witnessed three Jubilees, the above words, 
written after the second, come back to one’s mind with even 
stronger force in regard to the third. In the numerous 
books and innumerable articles which have been written on 
the events which have happened while King George has 
occupied the throne of the British Commonwealth, there is 
one portentous event, perhaps the most far-reaching and 
sinister of alt, to which I have seen no reference, except a 
passing allusion in the speech of Mr. Rudyard Kipling at the 
dinner of the Royal Society of St. George. It may be that 
the writers omitted any reference to it because it had nothing 
to do with the British Commonwealth or with King George. 
But reference has been made to many changes which directly 
concerned neither. The omission may arise from the desire 
to dwell on what was bright and cheering, yet many events 
which were neither were included in the retrospects. It may be 
that on the writers fell that mental state which in another 
sphere is called ‘“ chess blindness.” 

In 1830, I think it was, the late W. T. Stead became 
interested in the Passion Play of Oberammergau, and with 
his mind lighted by imagination, issued a brochure on it with 
the striking title ** The Story that transformed the World.” 
It was a challenging title—a challenge to thought. Had 
the story told in the Gospels really transformed the werld ? 
Nominally, yes. It had captured Europe, and the three new 
continents—North and South America and = <Australia— 
undiscovered when that story was written, made considerable 
headway in Africa and some progress among the older religions 
in Asia. The advance of Christianity, though varying, was 
on the whole steady. But had it transformed the world ? 

When one considered the position of the nominally Christian 
continents—Europe, North America, South America and 
Australia—as compared with the (mainly) non-Christian con- 
tinents, Africa and Asia, one could not but admit, that in 
spite of many Jamentable lapses both in nations and in indi- 
viduals, Christianity had transformed the world. The 
continents where the old pagan religions were dead, where they 
had hardly a single surviving adherent, manifestly led the 
world, ethically, mentally, materially. Asia, where the 
religions were spiritually more akin to Christianity, presented 
the strongest barrier to Christianity. But even there, the 
second largest nation, India, was under Christian government 
and largely under Christian influence, and the same influence 
yas penetrating slowly but surely into China, the largest 
nation, not only in the continent of Asia, but in the world. 
Look at it from what point we would, all that we meant by 
progress or civilization was following in the train of Christian 
influence. It seemed but a question of time, perhaps a very 
long time, till Christianity became the nominal religion of 
the whole human race, and wherever Christianity had become 
the nominal religion, the influence of Christianity did cause a 
great transformation. In that sense Stead’s challenging title 
had to be accepted. 

But what of the present? During the time that King 
George the Fifth has occupied the throne of the British 
Commonwealth, the two largest nations in Europe, or at least 
heir governments, have openly thrown over Christianity. 
Russia, through her government, has become an atheist 
country, and Germany has returned to the pagan gods of her 
forefathers. That is the far-reaching, sinister, portentous 
event which none of the chroniclers of the last twenty-five 
years has even alluded to, save Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and even 
he does not seem to realize its portentousness. Nothing like 
it has occurred since the Founder of Christianity trod the 
hills and walked the streets of the towns and villages of 


Palestine. Possibly Mr. Kipling regards it as merely a Passing 
phase. It may be. But is it? Or are we living in the midst 
of the greatest moral—and therefore mental and material. 
reaction that the human race has undergone in all its recorded 
history ? It is one of the most astounding of contemporary 
facts that the human mind seems hardly to have taken Notice 
of this stupendous change. 

Of course, I am abundantly aware that there are a very 
large number both of the Russian and the German races why 
still adhere to Christianity and are living under Christian 
influences. But the rising generaticns in both countries are 
being trained in another atmosphere, and that fact must 
make a profound difference when the generations so trained 
have grown up. Does it mean that the world will revert ty 
the morals of the jungle, to the moods of tiger and of ape ?~ 
Tam, Sir, &ce., W. M. Crook, 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tut Srectrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Edwyn Bevan misunderstands me, though no 
doubt I was at fault in putting the point too summarily, 
I did not attribute the cruelties of the early years of Bolshevist 
rule to the intolerable strain upon the Russian people of 
the War. I suggested instead that it was the policy of 
Russian Liberalism of attempting to continue the War 
during the eight months between the February and October 
Revolutions that was primarily responsible. For it was 
this policy, maintained under Allied pressure, that not only 
ensured the success of the Bolshevist insurrection, but pre- 
pared the ground for foreign intervention in the civil war 
and thus transformed Bolshevist rule into a life-and-death 
struggle against the enemy within. There were other and 
obvious historical causes for revolutionary reprisals, but in 
the long run the political terror owed more than anything 
else, I think, to the facile and puppet-like ‘* patriotism ” of 
the Provisional Government during the critical months of a 
long-awaited revolution. 

But I did not write to you originally in order to try to 
account for revolutionary excesses and cruelties. Nor was 
it my intention to compare evils in Soviet Russia which 
have originated in a vast social upheaval with the evils of 
the contemporary political régime in Germany. My concern 
was with peace and the possibility of maintaining peace. I 
wished to point out that, if we are at last beginning to accept 
the principle of collective security in Europe as the only 
alternative to war, that principle must be made to apply to 
the whole of Europe. It is worse than useless to attempt to 
confine recognition of the principle to Western Europe only, 
for such a limitation can only be interpreted in Nazi Germany 
as a sign of tacit approval of her present unmistakable 


ambitions in the east—or at any rate as a virtual promise 


of non-interference by the other Western Powers in the 
execution of expansionist schemes at the expense of the 
Baltic States and the Ukraine. So far as the Ukraine is 
concerned, the terms of the Franco-Soviet pact shortly to 
be ratified in Moscow may or may not ensure, amongst other 
things, effective assistance for Russia in the event of German 
aggression, Similarly, defensive though the pact is in inten- 
tion, it may or may not act upon Nazi susceptibilities as the 
challenge of military encirclement. The point, however, 
that we have necessarily to bear in mind in this country is 
whether, in the event of war m Eastern Europe, we should 
be able to keep out of it. I do not think we should. Moral 
sentiment regarding Germany or Russia has very little to 
do with the matter. I cannot think that sympathy for all 
that the German people have endured since the War is an 
excuse for being blind to the desperate necessity of German 
capitalism or to the temper of Germany’s rulers today, and 
I find it difficult to believe that we could contemplate with 
equanimity the triumph of that temper in a war directed by 
Germany against her eastern neighbours. 

Mr. Bevan seems unwilling to confess that he is arguing 
the isolationist case of our Press lords, though he clearly 
refuses to entertain any doubts regarding its practicability. 
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May I then put a question to him? Let us waive the 
wifficiently strong doubt whether even the militarist Germany 
of today would be prepared to go to war if Britain had already 
given unequivocal support to a complete system of European 
security through the League. Let us further assume that 
war between Germany and Soviet Russia would, by some 
miraculous means, remain localized. Is Mr. Bevan willing 
to look on with a quiet conscience while two great nations 
engage in modern warfare? Is his hostility to the Soviet 
régime sO implacable that it justifies the refusal to include 
the millions of men, women and children in Russia in a 
European system of collective security—a system into which 
the millions in Germany may freely enter ?—Yours, &c., 
21 Upper Park Road, N.W. 38. R. D. CHarQuEs. 


THE KING AS PRESBYTERIAN 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sirn—In your issue of May 3rd, Mr. Dudley Symon says 
“The King is the legal head of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland.” Janus, in his note on Mr. Symon’s letter, very 
properly queries this statement. It is utterly untrue. As 
its standards plainly and repeatedly declare, the King and 
Head of the Church is the Lord Jesus Christ. From Him 
alone is derived its authority, and it acknowledges no other 
head, legal or otherwise. The Monarch indeed sends a 
Commissioner to the General Assembly, and thus shows 
interest in the Church, but that representative of royalty 
does not preside in the Assembly, does not convene it or 
dissolve it, and does not even have a seat in the Supreme 
Courts. If our Sovereign attends the services of the Church 
of Scotland when residing north of the Tweed, it is not, as 
Mr. Symon asserts, either from “ civil and legal obligation ” 
or from ** courtesy,” but because he deems it right to do so, 
and shows that in worship as in other matters he desires 
to be one with his people. 

As Janus mentions, Queen Victoria, without any incon- 
sistency, was a member of the Church of Scotland as well as 
of the Church of England. I have seen the entry of her 
name on the roll of communicants of Crathie parish with 
a note of her attendance at Holy Communion. Other cases 
of membership of both National Churches are also known 
to me. I have even known of an Anglican rector who, 
possessing an estate in Scotland, became an elder in his 
parish church, and in that capacity represented his Presbytery 
in the General Assembly.—Yours, &c., 

ArtTHUR POLLOK SyM. 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,— If the King is the Supreme Head of the Church of 
England why does He not Consecrate the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ?” is a question put to me by a 13-year-old 
boy this morning during Prayer Book lesson in our elementary 
school. I came home and read your paper and the note by 
Janus saying that membership in the Church of England 
and the Presbyterian is not mutually exclusive. Surely no 
one can claim effective membership of the Church of England 
without signing a declaration that he is ‘‘ not a member of 
any denomination not in communion with the Church of 
England.” 

A Presbyterian cannot exercise membership of the Church 
of England at a Parochial Church meeting unless he has made 
a false declaration. 

The boy referred to above was surprised to hear that the 
English people quickly disdained the authority of an official 
whom they had reverenced for years as soon as he made their 
king ** Defender of the Faith.”—I am, yours faithfully, 

KENNETH W. Mumrorp. 

The Lee Vicarage, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


THE POTATO 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 
Six,—In your issue of April 26th, Mr. H. E. Bates comments 
on the excellent work which has been done by the Russian 
agriculturists in respect to the Potato, but he falls into 
error when he says ‘“* yet for nearly 400 years the potato 
has been presumed to be a single species.” This is very far 
from the fact. Baker, Wittmack, Berthault, and Rydeberg— 
to mention only a few—have described several species of the 


potato, and such distinct species as S. commersonii, S. maglia 
and S. demissum have been used for breeding experiments 
by potato-breeders and scientists in this country for at least 
forty years. What the Russians have done is to discover 
a large number of valuable tuber-bearing solanums closely 
related to the common domestic potato, many of which are 
endowed with valuable economic qualities which, it is hoped, 
may be transferred by modern breeding methods to the 
domestic stocks. On the other hand, the Russians have 
insisted, perhaps rather too dogmatically, that the common 
domestic potato of Europe is not only one species but is 
derived from one particular locality in South America. 

In your issue of May 8rd, your contributor refers 
appreciatively to the work of the Potato Synonym Committee. 
As Chairman of that body I should like to thank him and 
to assure him that we do publish a complete list of Synonyms, 
the last edition of which was printed in 1933 and may be 
obtained from the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Cambridge, price 2s.. As regards the synonyms which are 
still current in several seedsmen’s catalogues, these have also 
been published in the leading horticultural papers, in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, and as a leaflet issued 
by the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, a copy of 
which I have pleasure in enclosing and which you may care 
to reproduce.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN, 
Director of the Potato Virus Research 
Station, Cambridge University. 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 


THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 
Sir,—Doubtless you have received many letters condemning 
your leading article entitled ‘* The Sugar Beet Millions,” in 
your issue of April 26th. I feel, however, that the statements 
which you make are so grossly one-sided as to give the agri- 
culturally ignorant public an entirely misleading impression 
of the whole case. From the statistics which you give, it is 
quite obvious that the factories have recently been enjoying 
considerable prosperity. Has the farmer received his share 
of the profits? Since the subsidy, was first granted, the 
growing side of the industry has gradually been improving 
its methods of production, until it is now at last a crop which 
justifies the work necessary to produce it. It appears to be 
ebvious that it is as usual the farmer that is doing all the 
work and the middle man, or rather in this case, the factory, 
who is making most of the profit. 

It has, I believe, been suggested that the farmer shall be 
paid £3 per acre as recompense for the withdrawal of the 
subsidy. It would be interesting to have suggestions as to 
what crops he shall grow instead. It appears that, as £5 
has to be paid for every acre of potatoes grown above the 
basic acreage, and as the acreage of wheat is now above that 
provided in order to obtain the full quota, a large quantity 
of land will go out of cultivation. You do not appear to 
realize what a vast number of minor industries are largely 
dependent on the sugar beet industry. ‘The manuring of 
400,000 acres with 5 ewt. of artificial manure per acre (a very 
small dressing) is a matter of 100,000 tons for the merchants 
concerned. One has only to travel through the beet growing 
areas during the lifting season to realize the amount of trade 
that haulage contractors obtain from this source. You state 
that the Empire sugar industry has been hit badly by our 
home production. Yet you point out that 40 per cent. of 
the sugar consumed in this country comes from abroad. It 
appears that you would rather see thousands of Englishmen 
ruined, than upset the foreigner by imposing a duty on the 
sugar that he imports. 

In short, should the Greene Committee’s report be adopted, 
it will mean ruin to many hundreds of farmers, havoc and 
over-production of other farming produce, unemployment 
among thousands of workers and a knock-out blow to many 
minor industries dependent on the sugar beet industry.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER JOSLIN, 

The Change, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

[It is, of course, perfectly natural that persons and localities 
benefiting from the beet-subsidy should desire its continuance, 
The whole question has been submitted to a completely dis- 
interested and impartial Royal Commission whose majority 
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has declared, for reasons which we regard as sound and 
convincing, for the abolition of the subsidy. There is, of 
course, an alternative view, and it should be possible to put 
it dispassionately. Accusations of bias and partiality would 
not seem to be essential—Ep. The Spectator.} 


TULIPS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrcraton.] 
Srr,—May I add to the list of Tulip species mentioned by Mr. 
Bates in his article last week one which certainly deserves the 
attention of gardeners? 7’. Marjoletti has the merits of being 
easy to grow, cheap and long-lasting in flower. I bought half 
a dozen bulbs for 1s. 9d. three years ago, and without giving 
them any special attention (though they have been lifted to 
make room for other things during the summer) three times as 
many flowering bulbs, besides offsets which will come into 
flower next year. The last two summers have been very 
favourable to the ripening of tulips in the ground, but in a 
wetter year it would be well to lift them when the leaves die. 
T. Marjoletti has the attractive habit of changing gradually 
from green to primrose and then bedecks its cheeks with a 
lovely carmine. It will be making the first change about now 
and should attain its full splendour in three weeks’ time, thus 
giving a succession to the lovely 7’. Clusiana, which is just 
passing out of flower.—I am, your obedient servant, 
DynELEY Hussey. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Str,—Referring to the letter in your issue of April 26th 
from the Marquess of Tavistock is it to be understood that 
to remedy the five principal defects he says there are in 
the present system of banking, the banks or the Governments, 
or both, are to issue an unlimited amount of inconvertible 
paper money? If this is not what is meant will the Marquess 
be so good as to explain how this new money, which is to bring 
prosperity to everyone, is to be created and to maintain its 
purchasing power? It is to be remembered that the issue of 
notes without limit in Germany some few years ago ended in 
disaster. The rentier class were ruined and working and 
professional people suffered too.—Yours faithfully, 
82 Lawn Road, N.W.3. C. J. Brann. 


QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—I do not think it can have occurred to you that many 
persons in Scotland must feel resentful at the title of your 
article in the issue of The Spectator of May 8rd, entitled 
**Queen Mary of England.” Quite frankly, when I read 
the heading I supposed I was going to sec some fresh light 
thrown on the history of Mary Tudor, though it did strike 
me that the present was a curious moment to select for 
shedding that light. But it immediately appeared that 
your article refers to our present gracious Queen Mary, who 
(no doubt) is Queen of England, though that is not her proper 
title. A very little consideration would make it clear to 
you that we Scots, who are surely entitled te some considera- 
tion in the matter, naturally feel aggrieved at phrases such 
as occur in the course of the article, ‘*‘ Queen of England,’ 
“King of England.’ Granted that England is the pre- 
dominant partner, your writer deals with the Queen as a 
great functionary of the Empire, and to Britain itself, and 
the title and phrases of which I complain really tend to 
belittle and make parochial her splendid services to all Britain 
and to the British King.—Yours, &c., 
Witiiam Greorce Sym. 
4 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, 12. 


AIR DISARMAMENT ~— 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Srr,—On Friday morning, May 5th, appeared reports of 
speeches by three statesmen, containing passages holding a 
promise of future understanding and peace that might well 
receive the concerted attention of all workers for peace. 
First General Gocring, whilst announcing Germany's 
accomplishment in having built so speedily an efficient air 
flect, also stated that Germany was willing to enter into Air 


ee 


Conventions and was willing to scrap this fleet within two 
years if other Powers would do the same. 

Then Mr. George Lansbury asked if the Foreign Secretary 
would state whether the Government would be willing, in coy. 
junction with other governments, to abolish all aerial warfare 
—in Europe, in Asia, in Africa and everywhere else. Do we 
insist that we must retain the right to engage in aerial warfare 
at certain places on the borders of the Empire ? 

Thirdly, Sir John Simon categorically confirmed the 
attitude of the British Government as desiring complete pro- 
hibition of military and naval aircraft, coupled with the 
effective supervision of civil aviation to prevent its misuse 
for military purposes. “ That was the unqualified proyos- 
tion by which the Government stood.” Thus, Sir Jchy 
amplified his comments on aviation contained in his speech 
on the White Paper. 

This proposal of the British Government was first stated in 
the Draft Convention placed before the Disarmament Con- 
ference by the Prime Minister in March, 1933, and confirmed 
in their note to the Powers in January, 1934. 

More than half the delegates to the Air Commission in 1933, 
including France, Spain, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Turkey declared 
that to make complete air disarmament possible they wou'd 
accept a sound plan of internationalization. Schemes for 
such * supervision’? have been prepared, including schemes 
for internationalizing civil aviation, but unfortunately, the 
Air Disarmament Commission has not met since March, 1939. 

Could not our Government implement their expressed 
desire for peace by pressing for the calling of that Com- 
mission, with a view to arriving at a Disarmament Conven- 
tion, which by getting rid of Military and Naval aircraft 
would go a long way to removing the menace of war ?—— Yours 
faithfully, BarrInGron Wrrriow. 

20 Middleway, Golders Green, NW. 11. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURED CLASS 
[To the Editor of Tux: Specrator.| 

Sir,—In view of the independent policy of The Spectator the 
following views of a working-class reader, although perhaps 
not meeting the approval of all, may possibly throw new light 
on an interesting question now being discussed in your columns: 
the theory of the leisured class whose existence seems to be 
taken unquestionably for granted by your readers. 

In his letter in the correspondence begun by Canon the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Mr. C. G. Armstrong makes an interesting 
defence of the existence of a Ieisured class because apparently 
(1) it spends much money on luxuries, (2) provides work and 
taxes, a small portion of the latter going to (3) social services 
for the working-class (an extremely small portion indeed 
when it is recalled that analysis of the national expenditure 
reveals that of the taxpayers’ money 70 per cent. goes for war, 
a mere 15 per cent. for the starved social services and educa- 
tion——-Britain now spending as much for war per minute 
as a single unemployed man has to keep himself alive on 
for over seventeen years !) 

Mr. Armstrong's defence of the leisured class rests upon a 
very common, very peculiar and completely fallacious argu- 
ment. For, on this count, anybody however criminal can be 
justified as a blessing to mankind and a credit to society. 
Arguing on these lines, every drunken road-hog who knocks 
down and kills pedestrians, every Public Enemy No. 1, every 
gangster-murderer and racketeer, who shoots up and pillages 
society, is a benefactor of humanity. For all undoubtedly 
provide work and plenty of it. . Work for doctors; ambulance 
drivers, nurses, police, firearm manufacturers, mourning 
dealers, coachmen, coflin makers, carpenters, undertakers, 
manufacturers of bullet-proof waistcoats, and for hosts and 
hosts of others. All pay heavy taxes. And gangsters are 
notorious as extravagant lovers of expensive luxuries and are 
extremely addicted to ornate and costly funerals. 

To my mind, Mr. Armstrong’s defence of the leisured class 
fails and fails completely. The work provided by the leisured 
class is not essentially productive work and, therefore, in our 
present state of society, indefensible. No luxury should be 
allowed to be produced so long as millions are without the 
bare necessities. Planning would avoid this. The money 
the Ieisured class fritters ayray in luxuries and pays away in 
taxation is itself mainly the surplus taken from the working 
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dass, from labour, which in conjunction with the natural 
resources is the source of all wealth and capital. The small 
expenditure on social services is, therefore, merely giving back 
to the working-class an extremely minute fraction of the 
wealth they themselves produced. 

The only other justification for the existence of a leisured 
class—as & repository and stimulator of art and culture—now 
no longer holds good. Mechanical inventions and greater 
jeisure for all have brought, or are bringing, equal cultural 
opportunities before all -classes. And _the working-class, 
oppressed though it be, is, as is being increasingly shown, 
beginning to show its cultural mettle. It only remains for a 
new age of economic freedom and security to increase its 
cultural output and to let speak the many mute inglorious 
Miltons who are now by reason of economic oppression 
frustrated and silent.—Yours faithfully, 

IKENNETH BRADSHAW. 


THE WAR OF THE SERBIAN HOG 

[Yo the Editor of Tue Srecraton.] 
Sir,—-Mr. Nicol’s letter leads logically to the conclusion that 
all international trade is a danger to the eause of peace. Mr. 
Nicol is hard on oil, which, apparently, must always be 
* struggled for.” But he concedes that other less obviously 
inflammatory subjects, such as pigs and tractors, may also 
engender bitterness and strife between nations. 

The theory that wars are provoked by the struggle for 
markets and commodities was interesting until, latterly, it 
became overdone. . When so stated as to lead to the conclusion 
that salvation can be found in abolishing foreign trade entirely, 
and making every nation completely self-suflicient, or quasi 
self-suflicient, it seems to bear all the marks of an absurdity.— 
lam, Sir, yours faithfully, T. C. Owrram. 

87 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 


CONTINENTAL FLOUR 

[To the Editor of Tux Sreecratror,} 
Sir,—The dumping of Continental flour into this country 
should receive very earnest consideration. It is probably not 
generally realized that this flour is sold in competition with 
British flour at approximately a quarter of the price at which 
it is sold in the countries from which it comes. 

The poultry feeders and the pig breeders have protested, 
and the Unionist Agricultural Committee is of one mind on the 
subject. But so far nothing has been accomplished. Mean- 
while the British millers are losing their market for wheat 
offals, and this continental flour, particularly that from 
France, milled from the same soft wheat as we grow in this 
country, is rapidly taking from them the biscuit market. 

The British miller is equipped to mill all the flour we need, 
including the additional supplies of home grown wheat resulting 
from the operation of the Wheat Act of 1932, but in the cir- 
cumstances it is impossible for him to compete. The price 
which he has to meet is sometimes less than that which his 
British wheat costs him, and it is clear that an ad valorem 
tariff would be of little use, for the lower the price falls the 
less is the restrictive action on such a tariff. 

Dumping of this kind can be approved by no one. What 
is necessary is the swift application of specific duties if the 
milling industry of this country is not to be very seriously 
damaged.—Yours faithfully, Basi Peto. 


House of Commons. 


CAMPS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tux SrecTator.] 
Sir,—Last year you were kind enough to publish an article 


onthe scheme which was being inaugurated by the Universities’ 
e 


Council for Unemployed Camps. 

In the summer of 1934 nine camps, staffed by under- 
graduates and each with accommodation for 100 unemployed 
men, were run by the Council in different parts of the country, 
each camp lasting for four weeks. These camps proved most 
successful, and, to quote the words of an unemployed miner 
at one of them, ‘* were doing more than anything else he knew 
to crush out the spirit of class-hatred and misunderstanding.” 
A full report upon these camps, for those who desire more 
information on the subject, may be obtained from the Hon. 


Organizing Secretary, Mr. E. B. Grant, 53 Chesterton Road; 
Cambridge. 

The Council have been requested, and hoped to have been 
able, to increase the number of their camps this year, and 
the undergraduates are volunteering in sufficient numbers for 
service on the staff to make this increase possible, but, unfor- 
tunately, an appeal circulated recently has met with so small 
a response that the Council are faced with the obligation to 
reduce rather than increase the number of camps which they 
ean afford to run. 

We would appeal to all your readers, especially to those 
whose University days are now over, not to allow this very 
valuable work being carried on by the present gencration to 
fail for lack of money. 

Contributions should be sent to one of the Hon. Treasurers : 
For the Oxford Camps to Sir Charles Harper, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
13 Belbroughton Road, Oxford; for the Cambridge Camps 
to J. A. Pope, Esq., M.A., C.LE., Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge ; for the London Camps to G. H. V. Hart, Esq., 
1 Ladbroke Road, Epsom, Surrey.—Yours faithfully, 

F. J. Lys, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University ; 
J. F. Cameron, Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University ; C. E. RAVEN, Regius 
Prof. of Divinity, President of the U.C.U.C. ; 
Somers ; G. H. A. Witson, Master of Clare 
College, Cambridge; W. R. Hatiimay, 
Principal of King’s College, London; A. D. 
EMDEN, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford ; B. K. CUNNINGHAM, Principal of 
Westcott House, Cambridge; J. B. S. 
HALpDANE, Dean of King’s College, London ; 
M. Sims-WiLt1amMs—Vice-Presidents. 


53 Cheslerion Road, Cambridge. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—In this twenty-fifth year of His Majesty’s reign, when 
so many will be showing a practical interest in the well-being 
of Youth, I am appealing for St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
of which I am Visitor. 

Funds are urgently needed to enable this school to continue 
the work of educating, cither free or assisted, the sons 
of our clergy, throughout the land, thus relieving, as it has 
done for over cighty years, irany homes of a heavy burden of 
anxiety. 

In their last five reports, the Board of Education drew 
attention to the adverse conditions under which science is 
taught, and to the fact that there are no rooms for indoor 
recreation, 

The Council, accordingly, in 1933, issued an appeal, which 
I commended, for £30,000, to erect a new block of buildings, 
to consist of science laboratories with modern equipment, 
lecture rooms, assembly hall, and recreation rooms. A ready 
response from those closely interested, has already resulted in 
donations amounting to £13,000. 

May I, therefore, earnestly ask :— 

(1) Those who regularly support the school, to continue 
to do so, and to commemorate this Jubilee Year by adding a 
donation to the Building Fund. 

(2) Those who have never supported this great work either 
to become regular subscribers, or, to send a donation, ear- 
marked, for the General Funds, or for the Building Fund. 

Any contribution which you may be disposed to make may 
be sent to the Secretary, 75 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, who will 
apprise me of your gifts.—Yours truly, 

Cosmo CANTUAR. 
Lambeth Palace, S.E. 1. 


FOREIGN TONGUES 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I write to thank you for the column in French, or alterna- 
tively in German, each week in your paper. In a busy life 
there is little time to keep up one’s knowledge of “ foreign 
tongues,” and I feel there are probably others beside myself 
Who greatly appreciate this ready-to-hand opportunity of 
saving from complete oblivion the joy of reading in another 
language.—Yours, &c., M. W. Ryve, 
Furze Hill House, Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Publishing 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


“ PATERNOSTER Row is no longer the centre of publishing ” 


is perhaps the first remark that anyone in the book world 
would make after an absence of twenty-five years. There has 
been no sudden exodus, but just a steady westward trend. 

But publishing has also moved westward in another respect ; 
it has tended to become more American in outlook and 
method. That there should be greater interest in the best 
that America can provide in the realm of literature is all to 
the good ; that there should be increased concentration upon 

* best-sellerdom “ and stunt publishing is not a cause for 
equal congratulation. 

Scholarly publishing has become more difficult, but it has 
not become less vital to the intellectual well-being of the 
nation, As soon as it is mentioned, reference is usually made 
to England’s many public libraries, learned societies and 
institutions. I have before me a report of the public library 
committee of a wealthy London West End borough. It shows 
a total expenditure on new books of about £13. (The amount 
devoted to the purchase of review copies, to the acquisition of 
second-hand copies from circulating libraries and antiquarian 
booksellers, as well as to the purchase of new foreign books, is 
relatively substantial.) Were the expenditure on new books 
{to be correct I ought to say new books published in Great 
Britain) typical of all our public libraries as it is of many of 
our learned societies, the publication of serious work would 
indeed be in a bad way. Fortunately, most librarians of 
publie libraries take a different view of their responsibilities 
towards scholarship, and foreign institutions, unlike many 
English learned societies, can be relied upon to give effective 
support to any publications which represent a contribution 
to the knowledge of the particular subject in which they are 
interested. 

Apart from the foregoing considerations, 
derey to judge publishing enterprise by : 

(a) The largeness of the type used in advertisements ; 

(b) Readiness to pretend that geese are swans, 
is not calculated to stimulate the best work. But there are 
several directions in which publishing has progressed, and 
first and foremost, though of least direct importance to the 
public, in the internal organization of the book trade. It 
would be fair to say that twenty-five years ago there was 
little or no such organization comparable with what is to be 
found in many continental countries, but since the War there 
nas been a very determined and on the whole successful effort 
on the part of publishers and booksellers to put their house in 
order. 

To the public eye the most obvious sign of progress is in the 
quality of production. Here there has indeed been remarkable 
ehange. It would be difficult to find a greater contrast than 
between some of the books produced during the War and those 
turned out today at a fraction of the war-time cost. Paper 
which it was difficult to procure in 1917-18 at as much as 
Is. 7d. per Ib. publishers would be ashamed to use today for 
the cheapest novel. The days of the spongy * fluffy ” antique 
paper are, I hope, gone for ever, and fortunately a much more 
serviceable and better quality article can now be bought for a 
fraction of the war-time price. There has been an even more 
remarkable change in type faces. It was always possible with 
sufficient effort to secure the use of a good face of type, but the 
usual range in book printing offices in pre-War times was dc- 
plorable. ‘Today it is the publishers’ fault if his books are not 
set up in one of the many good founts now readily available. 
Greater care is taken today over the typographical arrange- 
ment of a cheap book than would have been bestowed upon an 


the recent ten- 


expensive one twenty-five years ago. Even educational books 
have benefited and many no longer have the same dull an 
forbidding appearance to which the pre-War generation Was 
accustomed. Such a series as Dent's * King’s Treasuries,” org 
cheap “ reader” like Coliinson’s Exploration and Adventure, 
are examples of modern school books which anyone can take q 
pleasure in handling. 

A comparison of the binding of the war-time product and 
the modern book would also reveal substantial improvemeni, 
No one, let us hope, now uses the imitation gilt of those days 
which tarnished almost as soon as the books were bound, 
But the introduction of fadeless cloths, and more recently 
fadeless cover papers has solved a more permanent problem, 
The chief outward change, however, is in the dust. jacket, 
which has acquired an importance never contemplated in 
Edwardian days. 

Wages in the printing and binding trades are vastly higher 
than twenty-five years ago, but, thanks to better and faster 
machines, there has been no corresponding increase in pro- 
duction costs and published prices. The pre-War 6s. novel is 
now 7s. 6d., and series like the ‘ Everyman Library ’ are neces- 
sarily dearer, but, taking it all in all, books primarily intended 
for sale to the public (as against books destined for the cireu- 
lating libraries) remain astonishingly cheap. Nevertheless, 
as Mr. St. John Ervine has pointed out, people who readily 
squander pounds on superfluities regard the expenditure of 
an equivalent number of shillings upon books as an almost 
criminal extravagance. But for * the public’s wrong psy- 
chology towards book-buying, their small expenditure, their 
mean and tricky ways where a book, the noblest of man’s 
works, is concerned (the words are Mr. J. M. Keynes’s), books 
might be even cheaper, because, as Mr. Keynes has so forcibly 
demonstrated, the more books are bought the cheaper it 
becomes profitable to make them. Whether the new reading 
public which is growing up will remain content with twopenny 
libraries or will learn the joy of book possession is a question 
to which the book trade is anxiously awaiting an answer. 

Personally I have unqualified faith in the future. I believe 
that just as the quality of production and the standard in such 
a matter as translations have shown marked and consistent 
improvement, so will the general level of the content of books 
read and bought by the public. But we must not expect the 
improvement overnight. ‘ 

Meanwhile there is other progress to report, particularly in 
the field of photolithography—-a process which enables books 
of which the type has been distributed and of which no stereo- 
plates are available to be reproduced semi-photographically. 

But that is only one direction in which photography has been, 
or rather, is being, applied to printing. The advance made in 
recent years in the various mechanisms for photographic 
typesetting indicate that, although still in the experimental 
stage, it may at any moment supersede existing methods. 
This invention would at once sweep away lead, which has 
been the basis of printing from movable type since the days of 
Gutenberg. Instead a series of master pictures of the alphabet 
would be photographed and the book be reproduced from these 
photographs. The slowness and uncertainty of the progress 
which has been made betoken the difficulty of the commercial 
application of the process, but that it will come sooner or later 
would now seem to be inevitable. 

And whilst we are peering into the future, may we not one 
of these days buy our books in the form of gramophone records 
and be spared the trouble of reading them ? The thought is 
disturbing. 
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The Problem of British Security 

when Britain Goes to War. By Liddell Hart. (Faber and 
Faber. 83. 6d.) 

Security By Major-General H. Rowan Robinson. (Methuen. 

The Army in My Time. 
(Rich and Cowan. 6s.) 


By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 


Weare living again in the atmosphere of the years immediately 
preceding Armageddon. Hopes of an all-embracing system of 
collective security are dim. Each nation is inevitably impelled 
to think out the political, diplomatic, strategical and tech- 
nical implications of its own defence. The Great War must 
have tremendous lessons to teach. It is vital to discover 
whether they are already plainly legible, and if so, whether 
they have been intelligently learned. 

The foundation of all sound criticism is analysis both of 
the problem involved, and of the’ means available for its 
solution. Any critic who works on these lines deserves 
attention and respect even if he cannot command general 
agreement, Our first two authors worthily fulfil this canon. 
General Fuller unfortunately does not. The army as seen 
by him during a generation of distinguished service has no 
doubt shown many grave defects. But his continued vein 
of petulant and nagging sarcasm is neither graceful nor 
effective. ‘This is a pity, as when combined with habitual 
over-statement it produces the effect of a caricature. Such 
sentences as the following are lamentably common: 

“The battle royal (7.e., in war) is not between the General and 
his enemy—this is but an incident—but between the General and 
his Government—the real war. As the General-in-Chief cannot at 
one and the same time fight two wars successfully, out of self- 
prese:vation he is compelled to fight the one which is directly waged 
against him. He does so with pen, ink and telephone, and what 
should be the real war becomes an annoying, almost anonymous side 
issue.” 

This kind of venomous claptrap obscures the real merits of 
the book. He writes with great understanding and insight of 
the private soldier. He points out with all the force of a 
pioneer that “ the mainspring of the present age is not mass, 
but power,”’ and enforces his thesis with valuable statistics. 

However, it is a relief to turn to Captain Liddell Hart, 
who in the volume before us has expanded and brought up 
to date an earlier work. He has not only wide learning, but 
that sensitiveness of temperament which makes things old 
and new illustrate and complete one another in the happiest 
way, He writes very clearly, with an attractive kind of 
eager persuasiveness ; he has a flair for phrases, sometimes 
memorable, sometimes jinglingly effective. He has the rare 
merit of speaking home to “the business and bosom” of 
both the expert and the layman. 

His general thesis is indicated by the sub-title ‘‘ Adapt- 
ability and Mobility.” These two prime advantages, which 
the geographical position of Great Britain so uniquely offers, 
were in his opinion thrown away by our strategy in the late 
War. The British way of warfare should, he maintains, be 
always the indirect approach rather than the frontal attack. 
This is ‘* our essentially businesslike tradition in the conduct of 
war.” It is doubtless true that until 1914 we aimed at 
making war as cheaply as possible with our human material, 
and at making our European enemies pay by the cession of 
their colonies and the transfer of their trade. It is, however, 
only a superficial reading of history which suggests that our 
refusal of deep commitments in the main Continental theatre 
was calculated to the advantage of Europe. If our policy 
is a European one it should aim at bringing a European war, 
in which we are engaged, to as speedy an end as possible. 
Our policy, on the contrary, has often protracted European 
wars, though often to the advantage of exclusively British 
objects. 

Por example, Captain Liddell Hart condemns the despatch 
of an expeditionary force to Flanders in 1798. ‘* Its defeat 
was perhaps a blessing in disguise.’ I should maintain, 
on the contrary, that a larger force there in conjunction 
with a detachment in La Vendée would almost certainly 
have brought the war to a decisive close that autumn. 
France was strained to the uttermost. A stronger British 
effort might have overcome the jealousies and hesitations of 
the Allies. All the protracted miseries of the Napoleonic 
Wars might have been spared. Our author's history must be 
read with caution. He does not always distinguish clearly 


between a “side show” and an “ indirect approach ” having 
as its object the enemy's decisive overthrow. 

It is, however, impossible to quarrel with his main thesis 
that every strategical plan should be as unexpected as 
possible, that it should possess alternative objectives, which 
if necessary can be successively pursued with the utmost 
possible mobility. The plans of the last war had generally 
the muscle-bound rigidity of dull mechanical giants. ** Mens 
agitat molem” should be pre-eminently the motto of the 
modern strategist. Mass production is so fatally easy and 
such a potent drug to initiative and vivid thinking. One of 
the greatest problems for the army of the future is how to 
regain the initiative and versatility of the individual. The 
machine must be made for man, not man for the machine. 
Captain Liddell Hart has been a consistent expounder of this 
creed. His reiterated pleas for a mechanized army have 
always been inspired by the conviction that it must always 
keep moving, always find a way round, always preserve that 
spirit of animated resourcefulness which has been so charac- 
teristic of the Air Force. The machine-gun has given armies 
immense defensive stability ; they must now re-find their 
mobility and offensive power. The First Division must 
indeed have been a depressing sight when it mobilized in 
1931. It covered a road-space of nearly twenty miles ; 
5,500 mules and horses and 740 horse-drawn carts swelled 
that interminable procession. 

About half his book indeed consists of a critical record of the 
irregular and flattened curve which marks the progress of 
the British Army towards mechanization since 1918. The 
author is, however, both helpful and hopeful in his criticisms. 
He is confident that ‘* the disproportion between the infantry 
mass and its supporting arms has now been recognized,” 
and will be remedied without delay. Yet every modern 
writer on war is haunted by a doubt which could not assail 
his predecessors—will the war of the future be won on the 
ground at all or will the air be the decisive element ? It is 
not difficult to show, as Captain Liddell Hart does by con- 
clusive examples, that the restlessness of uncivilized tribes, 
unfurnished with means of retaliation, can be quenched with 
astonishing swiftness and cheapness by the aerial bomb. 

But will the furious and potent hatreds of the Great 
European nations, if they are again kindled into war, be 
broken by an arm which is incapable of occupying territory ? 
The psychological effect of a sudden massed attack upon 
great cities is no doubt incalculable. But it seems highly 
improbable that it is yet within the power of any air force 
to paralyse communications, whether by land or sea, and 
to create chaos. The weight of metal which the largest 
striking air fleet could drop is still comparatively small. It 
is calculated that a super-dreadnought could discharge in an 
hour a bombardment as heavy as that of a daily aerial attack 
for a month. 

Yet it is certain that the air will dominate all future 
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strategy. This is the chief burden of General Rowan- 
Robinson's lucid and forcible book. It is for this reason that 
he advocates the immediate formation of a ministry of 
defence, and is at pains both to demolish the usual objections 
raised against it and to set out in detail his own idea of its 
organizations and functions. The air-arm, which almost 
annihilates distance, must be the great co-ordinator and 
unifier of our complex imperial strategy, which lays upon us 
‘a task to fulfil unequalled in extent and complexity by any 
that confronts existing States or confronted former empires.” 
The General is critical of the conservatism of naval policy. 
The composition of the fleet he thinks antiquated and its 
distribution unsound and dangerous. In_ particular he 
enlarges on the extreme risks to our Mediterranean com- 
munications inherent in modern conditions. 

In so short a book, packed with matter, arguments and 
conclusions must often be presented with a misleading air 
of finality. It has, however, a comprehensiveness and 
sanity of outlook, and a constructive sincerity, which recom- 
mend it as an excellent introduction to a subject which 
cannot be neglected by any citizen worthy of the name. 

? . C. R. CRUTTWELL. 


Jubilee Celebrations 


Compiled by Sir Austen Chamber- 


Twenty-Five Years a King. 
(A. and C. Black. 


lain, K.G. With eighty-three illustrations. 
2s. 6d.) 
The King’s Reign. 
John Drinkwater. 
God Save the King. 
Hall. 2s. 6d.) 
The Reign of King George V. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
The Book of the King’s Jubilee. [Edited by Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Five hundred illustrations. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 
The King’s First Ambassador: a Biographical Study of 
a the Prince of Wales. By Basil Maine. (Hutchinson, 
8s. Oa. 
Tue first book on this list is purely and simply a picture book, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s contribution being limited to a 
one-page introduction in which he proposes the King’s health. 
in conventional terms.. The pictures are by no means 
restricted to the activities of the Royal Family. We have 
also—is it for contrast or merely for variety ?—studies of 
Mussolini, Trotsky, and Gandhi, and photographs illustrating 
the triumphs of speed. 

The King’s Reign may be called more than half a picture 
book, for it had its genesis in a film presented at the Movietone 
News Theatre, for which Mr. Drinkwater wrote and spoke 
a commentary. ‘To the present volume he contributes a 
survey of some eighty pages, covering not only the King’s 
activities but the progress of science, art, literature and 
sport during the King’s reign. The paragraph in which 
Mr. Drinkwater states the difficulty confronting King George 
as a king of a democratized society, the difficulty of being 
dignified without being aloof, is very happily and judiciously 
phrased. 

The next two books, God Save the King and The Reign of 
King George V, are both of pocket size and, though illus- 
trated, are by no means primarily picture books. Lady 
Cynthia Asquith’s book is a personal study of the King and 
Queen, written with great felicity and a good deal of inside 
information. The contrast between Edward VII and his 
son could not be better expressed than in the statement 
that King George’s subjects “had to grow accustomed to 
gentle kindliness in place of infectious geniality, to shy dignity 
in place of easy courtliness.” Admirable, too, is the account 
of the Queen, who has spent more time in the library and 
less in the kitchen, the larder, and the linen cupboard 
than some of her admirers appear to suppose. In fact this 
is an excellent little book. It is the only one of these six 
books that the present reviewer feels any desire to keep as 
a personal possession. 

With The Reign we pass into the hands of a professional 
historian, and learn that no British sovereign has ever cele- 
brated a Silver Jubilee before. Whether anything would 


A commentary in prose and picture. By 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


By Lady Cynthia Asquith. (Chapman and 


have been done on June 20th, 1862, one cannot tell, for all 
notions of festivity had been rendered inappropriate by 
the death of the Prince Consort in the previous December. 
The mind strays backward to the contemplation of other 
possible but uncelebrated Silver Jubilees. 


Henry VIII, 
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for example, could have fitted it in neatly between the divorce 
of Catherine and the judicial murder of Anne Boleyn. jr 
John Marriott's little book is a short and rather text-bookish 
history of the reign. It has in it very little about the King 
and Queen .until the last chapter, and, incidentally, it mjc. 
states the result of the 1910 election. 

If quantity be what is wanted, then The Book of the King's 
Jubilee easily heads the list. With its 500 pages and 59 
pictures it must contain more than as much illustration anq 
letterpress as the four previous books all taken together, 
The sub-title of the book is ** The Life and Times of our King 
and Queen and their people, 1865-1935.” Thus it cover 
a very much wider field. It is an excellent compilation anq 
very good value for the money. Among the many curioys 
facts I have learnt from its pages is this: that King George 
invented and patented a circulating fire-place which, fixeq 
in the wall between two rooms, can be swung round to warm 
either as occasion requires. 

The last book on the list, The King’s First Ambassador. 
is not, strictly speaking, a Jubilee book at all. Mr. Basil 
Maine traces the admirable career of his hero in a style which 
can hardly be called terse. Perhaps the most valuable thing in 
the book is an appendix containing thirteen of the Prince's 
speeches on public occasions from 1919 to the present day, 

D. C. SomervEeLt, 


Winged Keepers of the Peace 


A Plan for the Organization of a European Air Service, 

By Rear-Admiral R. N. Lawson, C.B. (Constable. 2s. 6d.) 
HEzzE is a plan whereby an international air police force would 
patrol all European frontiers, would prevent military invasion, 
and would run all air transport services. If such a force eould 
be formed and maintained and if it could efficiently discharge 
its duties, the benefits would be so magnificent that almost 
any sacrifice would be justified. A necessary preliminary 
would be the abolition of all individual military air forces, and 
all civil aviation would need to come under international con- 
trol, because of its possible misuse for military purposes. At 
the outset the manning of the international force raises a 
difficulty, for the initial personnel would need to be recruited 
from the pooled personnel of the participating nations, and no 
section of the community (in every country) is so intensely 
national in its character and outlook as the flying fraternity ; 
and none would take less kindly to control by senior officers 
of alien race. How far this aspect of the matter could, ina 
crisis, wreck the whole plan is a matter of speculation. 

Even with the best intentions, the abotition of national air 
forces in Europe is not easy. For example, Russia is a problem 
in itself because of its political peculiarities and because of its 
territorial spread into Asia. And the overseas commitments 
of the British Empire could not casily be reconciled with the 
plan, for the Empire overseas looks to Britain for air equipment 
and training methods; and with us defence is not merely 
national : it isan Imperial responsibility planned on an Imperial 
basis. The maritime aspects also raise interesting problems. 
Coastal frontiers are not amenable to quite the same patrol 
treatment as other frontiers, and while Japan and U.S.A. have 
big navies with aircraft elements, Europe alse must have big 
navies with aircraft elements, and Admiral Lawson does not 
yet plan a European Navy. 

There remains the question of commercial aviation. Quite 
indisputably the whole of it would suffer. International com- 
petition has brought it to its present state, and it needs con- 
tinued competition to bring it to maximum usefulness. While 
few people would advocate an international method of control 
as the best, the technical difficulties of running air lines under 
such control need not be prohibitive, and if international con- 
trol were essential to the only plan that could ensure security, 
the price ought not to be grudged. 

In reply to the vital question, ‘‘ Could the European Air 
Police do its Job ? ” the answer is plain. No military invasion 
could be successful if it were opposed by an unhampered 
patrolling air force of sufficient strength. But could we ensure 
that the patrol remained unhampered ? Yesterday we thought 
that, after the real abolition of a military air force, the sudden 
creation of an effective new air force in its place would have 
been out of the question, but Germany, it seems, has just 
accomplished this very thing with remarkable success. In 
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To be published May 16 


Early One Morning 
éy Walter de la Mare 


Recommended by the Book Society and the Book Guild 


Mr. de Ja Mare’s new book is about childhood, an attempt to enter into the thoughts and feelings, the habits and amuse- 


ments, the joys and terrors of children. 


He has illustrated his subject with marvellous richness from particular 


childi:vods (including his own), and especially from the childhoods of great men—poets, novelists, actors, dramatists, 


scientists, musicians, and even criminals. 
stories, form a part of the book. 


Africa 
Dances 
by Geoffrey Gorer 


Book Society Recommendation 


‘A series of marvels that exceed 


almost anything that has been 
reported. One of the most re- 
markable travel books of our 
times.” — Sunday Times. ‘A 
world that most of us hardly 
realise exists —I could not 
put the book down.’ — Daily 
Telegraph. With 62 photographs 
and 5 maps Second — 

15/- 


Robert 


Somervell 


Partly the autobiography of 
the earlier life of the famous 
Harrow Master, and partly a 
memoir wr.tten by his two sons. 
‘There never was a quieter and 
more harmonious thing of the 
kind. We advise everyone 
to procure it.—The Observer. 
Illustrated. 5/- 


A Background for 
Domenico Searlatti 
by Sacheverell Sitwell 


Scarlatti is said to have been the greatest virtuoso 
in history until the appearance of Liszt: this book 
celebrates his two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
Scarlatti is shown in his life at Naples and Rome, 
and in the cervice of his fantastic patron, the 


Princess of Asturias. 


With 16 illustrations in collotype. 


February Hill 


a novel by Victoria Lincoln 
* The Book Guild Choice * 


‘Brilliantly done—diverting and _picaresque.’— 
Peter Quennell: New Statesman. ‘There are all the 
seasons of the human heart, as wel as of nature 

. the most lovable person I have met in a book 
for a very long time. Altogether a most recom- 
mendable novel.’— Sunday Times. ‘A remarkable 
novel — simple and poignant beauty.” — Daily 
Telegraph. Second impression. 7/6 


FABER 
& 
FABER 


When Britain Goes 
to War 
Liddell Hart 


‘A philosophy of war and peace in their largest 
meaning.’ — The Observer. ‘ Worthy of consideration 
both by these whose sole aim is the preservation 
of peace and by those whose duty is to bring war, 
if that shou'd come, to the earliest possible con- 
clusion.’"— The Times. 8/6 


What gifted children have written, too, their letters, essays, poems and 


21/- 


Brighton 
Osbert Sitwell & 


Margaret Barton 


‘As fascinating, as fantastic, as 
strange aromance as any tale 
of men or women—a really fine 
book.’ — Sunday Express. ‘So 
lively a picture of the regent, 
and the brilliant riot of his 


age.—The Times. ‘Full and 
brilliant.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. With 16 illustra- 


tions. Second impression. 15/+ 


Selected 
Poems 


Marianne Moore 


‘The definitive edition, 7/6 


Poems 
by George Barker 


‘ Establishes himself as one of 
the most considerable poets 
now writing.’ —Listener. 6/- 


Andrew Fletcher 


of Saltoun 
by W. C. Mackenzie 


Andrew Fletcher was the leader in Scottishliterature 
and politics at the time of the Union: apart from 
his national importance, his adventurous career 
makes him a striking and attractive figure. This is 
the first full study of his life and times. 


Published 


5/- by the Porpoise Press. 15/- 
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General Goering’s words : ** I’ made use to the utmost6f the 
possibilities of technique and industry and this enabled me to 
create the Air Force in a flash.’ Under Admiral Lawson’s 
plan, such a thing could not recur, and if one can accept the 
hypotheses of desirability and mutual honesty and good will 
upon which his p!an is based, the plan itself appears to be 


drawn with useful competence. P. R. Burcnatt. 


A Sanitarian—and More 


Fifty Years in Public Health. A personal narrative with Com- 
ments. By Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

Sir Artuur NEWSHOLME is the doyen of the public health 
service in this country, and an autobiographical account of 
his long life and varied professional work cannot be otherwise 
than full of instruction and interest to all concerned with the 
national health. The contents of his new book may be 
roughly defined as a record of his early days in the Bronté 
country on the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire,.of his 
medical training and teachers, of the relations between private 
medical practice and public health work, and of a series of 
reflections and observations on current problems of preventive 
medicine. He also includes some biographical notes on some 
of the pioneers in State Medicine who preceded him. 

The author explains that his book is not an historical or 
critical review, but consists of personal recollections and im- 
pressions eoncerning Public Health, first as seen from the 
viewpoint of private practice, and then with the writer’s 
experience as a medical officer of health up to the year 1908. 
Sir Arthur Newsholme was born in 1857, studied medicine at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and became qualified in 1879, entering 
upon private medical practice in Clapham. Then in 1884 he 
Was appointed a part-time medical officer of health for the 
parish in which he practised, a sub-district of the metropolitan 
district of Wandsworth, becoming in 1888 whole-time medical 
oflicer of health of Brighton, a town which then had a popula- 
tion of 110,000. Here he laboured for twenty years, and with 
well-known success, until in 1908 he was chosen by Mr. John 
Burns to be the principal medical officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, where he remained for ten years, retiring when 
that Board was transformed into the Ministry of Health. His 
official medical career thus covered the long period of thirty 
years or more, and he was fifty-one when he entered the Civil 
Service. But happily when he retired he continued his active 
interest in health teaching and inquiry in America and other 
countries, leaving behind him an exceptionally prolific series 
of. books, reports and memoranda from which he is able to 
draw upon for a wide and varied collection of data. In this 
volume the medical profession and the. general public have 
thus the advantage of the long-distance view of maturity com- 
mended by Cicero. 

The lay reader will no doubt dip into the score of illuminating 
chapters concerned with medical subjects and profusely docu- 
mented from Sir Arthur Newsholme’s former books and 
reports relating to Brighton and other places ; but he will 
naturally turn with most interest to the gencral setting and 
background of an autobiographical character, to the personal 
memories, outlook and reflections, and to the unfolding 
history of the great cause which has claimed the predominant 
service and preoccupation of the author. The reader will be 
substantially assisted in his interpretation by the vivid and 
interesting sketches which Sir Arthur provides of a dozen of 
his predecessors or contemporaries. He rightly holds that his 
subject is best understood * when we know how public health 
came to be what it became, and this genesis can only be fully 
understood when one extends one’s examination beyond the 
events of an individual life.’ Thus we obtain an_ historic 
sense of proportion, and, what is even more valuable, a fuller 
appreciation of the hopefulness and forward-looking thought, 
of the broad social humanity, which has inspired not only the 
writer himself but so many of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. Can it be doubted that this liberal spirit has con- 
tributed greatly to the remarkable achievements and triumphs 
of the public health service in the betterment of man’s estate ? 

One of the significant features of these Recollections is their 
half-concealed revelation, and therefore the more impressive 
on discernment, both of the origin of the high principles com- 
mended and of their detailed application in scientific adminis- 
tration. Some people proclaim the hopeless doctrine of laisser 


ny 


faire; others would Yeave personal and national health tg 
chance, good fortune or idiosyncrasy ; but there is another 
company, daily increasing in number, who, building upon g 
steady expansion and acquisition of knowledge, and appre. 
ciating the universal law of cause and effect, hold that health 
is definitely obtainable by individuals or by a nation by learning 
the art of living. Not by eugenics only, nor by birth-contro 
only, nor sterilization of the unfit, still less by “* more beer ” jg 
a healthy people to be reared. The true foundations lie deeper, 
Social enlightenment, improved environment, education, 
nutrition, well-tried methods of control, administration ang 
sound statistical inquiry, the validity of which has been proved 
by long and wide experience, moral integrity—whatever be 
the religious Faith of a people or its groups—these are among 
the foundations of health. Here towards the end of his life, ag 
all through his life, the author stands firm and four-square 
for the best things. He is against the evils of poverty, of 
alcoholism, of slums, of ignorance, of dysgenic influences, of 
the neglect of child life, of misdirections of conduct or policy, 
and of fallacious “ short cuts.” He is for honesty and frugality, 
moderation and sobriety, cherishing the best family life as 
well as the * foundations ”’ already mentioned. Character, in 
fact, and cleanness of life are fundamental to national health 
This is not an unwholesome lesson for an eminent sanitarian 
to teach us at the present time. 


The Faith of a Realist 


saa and Truth. By M.C. D’Arcy,S.J. (The Centenary Press, 
3.) ; 

In one of those disheartened letters which D. H. Lawrence, 
like other people, wrote in 1915, he says “ things have not 
existed for me. I have spoken to no one. I have touched 
no one. I have seen no one. All the while, I swear, my 
soul lay in a tomb—not dead but with a flat stone over it, 
a corpse become corpse cold. And nobody existed because 
I did not exist myself.’ Though we have listened long to 
the tired counsel of Job’s wife, there are still, and perhaps 
will always be, people who agree with her. They would 
like to be “ invulnerable”? even at the cost of being deaf, 
dumb, blind and “corpse cold.” Instead of saying “I 
believe” they say ‘“‘I cannot know. I have no secret. I 
have nothing,’ and are almost willing to be deprived of 
anything provided they may also be deprived of God. 

To these “ sceptics’ in varying stages of their paralysis 
Father D’Arcy devotes the first eighty pages of his book. 
He is an artist, a philosopher and a priest, which is to say 
that for him everyone is alive and important. He does not 
believe in the scepticism because he does believe in the 
sceptics. Real sceptics do not fight. But nowadays, “ even 
the atheist has felt it his duty to conduct a campaign against 
what he denounces as an illusion.” This ‘‘ illusion” does 
not happen to be Christianity, but rather “* stupidity parading 
in the garment of religion ’’ ** inviting unbelief.” But apart 
from a few philosophers who enjoy the ‘“‘ ugly fairy-tale” 
without a thought of “living it,” a large crowd of sincere 
and ordinary folk are prisoners of the mirage. Father D’Arcy 
takes them as they are, and asks, as a beginning, only that 
they should believe in their own existence and accept the 
simple testimony of their eyes and their minds. He never 
disdains a simple argument, or shirks a difficult objection. 

What is the matter with these angry and unhappy sceptics ? 
** They look to this life for completeness and, discouraged by 
the prospect given them by human reason, they jettison it 
and look elsewhere.” ‘‘ They would turn the god Pan into 
a figure of untroubled joy and they are bound to shut their 
eyes to the changing moods of the forest and earth which 
we have for habitation.” Against this inevitable collapse 
which’ follows an impossible claim Father D’Arcy sets the 
Christian ideal which ‘* takes over what they say without 
their short-comings and exaggerations.”” He admits that 
life is incomplete, and he believes in reason. We have 
thoughts that wander through eternity and are straitened 
by a real and knowable world of time. From that simple 
realism Father D’Arcy unfolds his argument. He is not 
concerned with those who treat philosophy as a chance 
to be clever, and he argues cogently against those wha 
separate faith from reason. ‘ There are conditions which 
must hold true of the God who is discovered by us in the 


world outside and in ourselves, Among them one is that 
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I cannot be part of God or anyone else or of Nature, and a 
second is that all the perfections in Nature, in others and in 
myself must run together in some supreme unity and be 
caught up into some beauty which neither I, nor friends, nor 
Nature could ever attain.” He puts the paradox simply 
that “ man dictates to God the manner in which God will 
act, the while God’s love triumphs in these very limitations.” 
“He was victor, but His victory had to come through the 
shame of the Cross.” ; 

It is inherent in Father D’Arcy’s method that-he will not 
allow that kind of statement to appeal merely to pious 
feelings of religious people. He does not reach his goal 
without travelling along the road. That is why this book 
has a force and sobriety which sincerely religious works 
too/often lack. When at the end he lifts up “the Son of 
God crucified as the one sure way which leads to life,” it is 
as one who knows the tempting alternatives. He knows 
what men say, and understands why they say it. 

T. S. Grecory. 


Translating Aeschylus 


Aeschylus : The Seven Against Thebes. Translated by Gilbert 

‘Murray. (Allen and Unwin. 3s.) 
Proressor Murray is our leading Hellenist and no one 
would impugr either his scholarship or his enthusiasm. But 
as a verse-translator of the Greek dramatists he is, though 
readable, neither a good translator nor a good poet. That 
he is readable is shown by his sales. He has now translated 
eight plays of Euripides, six of Aeschylus, the Oedipus Rex 
of Sophocles, and the Frogs of Aristophanes. (the last rather 
emasculated). Most of these translations have run into their 
tens of thousands, though those of Aeschylus have not sold 
so well. 

What do people want in an English version of Aeschylus, 
if they want ii at all? Those who have a little Greek will 
most likely want a fairly exact crib; this Professor Murray 
does not provide. Those who have no Greek will want 
either a version which “ puts across” the original or some- 
thing which will stand on iis own feet as a work in English. 
Professor Murray, I take it, wishes to put across his original ; 
he takes liberties not for their own sake but in order to save 
qualities in his original which he regards as more important 
than word for word accuracy. Dryden said ** A Noble Author 
woiild not be pursu’d too close by a Translator. We lose 
his’ Spirit, when we think to take his Body.” It may be 
maintained that neither Dryden nor Pope really took the 
spirit of their originals, but one thing which they certainly 
had in common with them was technical virility. And this 
is one thing which Professor Murray lacks. His diction is 
weak, though on the whole (excepting occasional ** withals ” 
and “ what times”) pure and dignified. The dialogue he 
does, as usual, into rhyming couplets of the William Morris 
type, a couplet which has the peculiarity of being a looser 
(and blanker) medium than blank verse. In choosing metres 
for the choruses he tries to vary them appropriately to the 
variety of the Greek. Thus in this play he hurries his English 
to represent the hurried Dochmii of the first chorus, while 
he represents as follows the Ionic rhythms of the chorus 
beginning xéppixa Tov wreiouxoey Oecr ¢ 
TJ have fear of One that Watcheth till the House of Kings be 

broken ; ° : 
*Tis a Word, or ’tis a God, but unlike the Gods we know ; 

Ever true and ever evil, in a father’s fury spoken 

And for Oedipus fulfilling to the end his will of woe. 

The last mecting of his children draweth near ; 

Death is here.” 

This chorus shows the weaknesses of Professor Murray’s 
method. A _ literal translation line for line would be: 

: 3 1 2 3 


9 
oat! udten at the house-destroying | god, to gods unlike, | 
2 9 9 
all-truthful evil-prophet, | Erinys invoked by a father | to 
bite about those over-angry | curses of vines Oedipus : | A 
diabadaienying quarrel is this that spurs them forward.” 


(The numbers denote the order of the words in Greek.) 

(a) In the first line Professor Murray so dissolves the very 
definite phrase rdv ddecloxov Gedv that we do not know who 
is going to break the House of Kings. 





(b) “°Tis a Word” represents ’Epwiv, but the unin 
structed reader will not gather this. 

(c) In the last line ép¥ becomes a “ meeting” (it js not 
clear that it is not a friendly one), and the strong verb 
érp’vec is Merely melted away. 

(d) The English capital letters, “ House of Kings,” &e, 
secm to me to make it all vaguer. S much for slavish 
details. To my taste the literal version given above seems, 
even as a whole, to be both better English and more Aeschylean 
than Professor Murray’s. , Write the former in lines and it 
will read as tolerable free verse. Not that I would recom. 
mend a free verse translation, but I think a translation 
should start from the Greek, preferably line for line. Diction 
and rhythm will then differentiate. A touch of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins might have helped Professor Murray. Thus 
if for “ Hark! in the gates the bronzen targes groan” we 
substitute “* Hark! in the gates the bronze shiélds gréan,” 
we improve both rhythm and diction and so make the whole 
more real. This is perhaps where the non-scholar may 
translate better than the scholar. His Greek original is so 
real to a scholar like Pr fessor Murray that it is probably 
never out of his mind, and so he cannot see what the English 
looks like just as English. Louis MacNEIcE, 


Early Proof-Reading 


Proof-reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By Percy Simpson. (Oxford University Press, 
45s.) 

Tr was a dream of my childhood to compile a catalogue of typo- 

graphical errors, collected from the Errata leaves of old books, 

Sometimes this visionary catalogue covered a particular period, 

sometimes a particular author, sometimes a particular printer ; 

in all its forms it seemed to me equally fascinating. Like other 
romantic dreams of youth, it was never realized. Yet sucha 
catalogue might have had its uses ; it might have shown what 

were the mistakes that particular printers, or printers of a 

particular period, were prone to; it might have shown what 

words in an author’s handwriting were liable to be confused, 
and thus, where no specimens of his autograph were available, 
have been of value for the emendation of his text. 

In a similar, but more fruitful, field Mr. Simpson has been at 
work, and his inquiry has yielded results which are of great 
importance.to the scholar. Until but a few years ago, it was 
generally believed that seventeenth-century authors had no 
means of supervising their work as-it went through the press : 
they were at the mercy (it was supposed) of an_ illiterate 
printer. This unfounded belief was made the excuse for much 
editorial interference with printed texts. Mr. Simpson shows 
that at least from the middle of the sixteenth century it was 
possible, and that it became usual, for authors to read their 
books in proof. By a full and detailed assembling of the 
evidence from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a 
selection of striking examples from the eighteenth, he shows 
what were the relations between author and printer at every 
stage in the production of a book. A new and valuable light 
is thus thrown on the genesis of the texts of English literature. 

The fascination of Mr. Simpson’s book is largely due to the 
way in which he marshals his evidence. The evidence is of two 
kinds: on the one hand contemporary references to proof- 
correcting, the most fruitful source for which are the cus- 
tomary apologies of printer or author for too numerous 
errata ; on the other hand, surviving examples of early proofs 
and ‘* copy.” ; 

As an example of the former, take the note appended to 
Jeremy Taylor’s XXVIII Sermons, 1651: ‘* The absence of 
the Author, and his inconvenient distance from London, hath 
occasioned some lesser escapes in the impression of these 
Sermons.” These few words are enough to prove (1) that the 
author would normally have corrected the proofs ; (2) if in 
London, by attendance at the press; (3) if absent, but “a 
convenient distance’ away, by having proofs sent to him. 
By deductions similar to this Mr. Simpson is able to reconstruct 
publishing practice from 1500 to 1800. 

But direct evidence is not lacking. There exist, to take a 
few notable examples, (1) a fragment of Caxton’s edition of 
Chaucer used as copy for a sixteenth-century edition ; (2) 
“copy” for the Kcclesiastical Polity corrected by Hooker 
himself; (3) the “ copy ” of the first book of Paradise Lost ; 
(4) Pope’s autograph * copy ” for the Essay on Criticism ; (5) 
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a page of the proofs of the First Folio of Shakespeare ; (6) all 
the first proofs of Boswell’s Johnson. 

Mr. Simpson discusses these together with many other 
similar pieces of evidence collected in the course of his wide 
and deep researches, and describes the customs of the printing 
house from contemporary records, the fullest of which is 
supplied by the Oxford Press. That Press has printed his own 
book beautifully and illustrated it with seventeen plates re- 
producing early examples of proofs and copy. The book 
itself affords, both in its subject and in its method, striking 
evidence of the revolution that has come about in English 
scholarship during the last twenty years. 

Joun SPaRRow. 


The Destructive Element 


The Destructive Element: A Study of Modern Writers and 

Beliefs. By Stephen Spender. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
THE title of this book is taken from a saying of Conrad : 
*In the destructive element immerse. That is the way.” 
Mr. Spender is: not concerned with the wisdom or possibility 
of this counsel, but with the fact that the most remarkable 
writers of a generation ago were “ immensely conscious of the 
destructive element.” He cites the poetry of Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Mr. Pound’s Mauberley, Mr. Yeats's 

‘“‘ Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold,” 

and goes back beyond them to the novels of Henry James, 
in which the consciousness of the destructive element is less 
explicit, and shown more in the general framework of the world 
James created and the structure of his novels than in any 
direct statement, such as Mr. Yeats’s, about society. 

This is Mr. Spender’s starting point ; the most important 
part of his argument follows, and is roughly that this con- 
sciousness of the destructive element was a consciousness 
that society had grown evil and was disintegrating, which 
means that James and Mr. Eliot and Mr. Yeats after him 
were really concerned with political subjects. This seems 
perfectly true as regards Mr. Eliot's early poetry and Mr. 
Yeats’s later poetry, of which one may say that the subject is 
political, or partly political, though the treatment is not. To 


show that it is true of James's novels is more difficult and . 


requires an imaginative interpretation of the world that 
James created and its implications. Here Mr. Spender shows 
really extraordinary understanding, and his hypothesis that 
James was profoundly aware of the evil and disintegration of 
society is of immense critical use and throws a great deal of 
light on James's writings. Mr. Spender’s demonstration has 
to depend on such observations as the following, starting 
from the fact that there are no villains in James's novels : 
‘It is important to emphasize this, because in these really savage 
novels the behaviour of some of the characters is exposed at its most 
brutal form. But the wickedness of the characters lies primarily 
in their situation. Once the situation is provided the actors cannot 
behave otherwise. Their only compensation is that by the use of 
their intelligence, by their ability to understand, to love, and to 
suffer, they may to some extent atone for the evil which is simply 
the evil of the modern world. It is these considerations that make 
his later books parables of modern Western civilization.” 

This by itself, though admirable, does not prove Mr. Spender’s 
case, for in every age there have been people who have tried 
to atone for evil by their readiness to understand, love and 
suffer ; but he supports it by a whole number of arguments of 
the same kind, and these, taken together, are perfectly 
convincing. 

The analysis of James brings Mr. Spender to another stage 
of his argument. Society being evil, the true values of 
society, according to James, resided in individuals (by which he 
meant individuals of fine intelligence) ; and society being in a 
state of dissolution, the virtues of these individuals derived 
their strength from the past, and represented the few qualities 
which still remained stable amid the flux. Thus by their 
awareness of things falling apart James and Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Eliot were forced to be individualists and traditionalists 
so as to hold together in the consciousness of a few the values 
that remained. (This also made them writers for a few.) 
Mr. Spender’s analysis of this attitude is more clear and 
comprehensive than any other that 1 have read, and is a 
valuable piece of criticism. 

The last part of the book is a defence of a political subject, 
and is in support of writers who believe not in individual 


ee 


resistance to evil, but in a complete change of society. This 
part is naturally more tentative than the first, for Mr. Spender 
cannot demonstrate, as he does in his criticism of the preceding 
writers, how a problem has been solved: he is dealing with 
one which is in process of solution. His main point is roughly 
that, as at present social problems are more urgent and real 
than individual ones, they present the real subject for litera. 
ture “ if that literature is itself to be moral and serious.” He 
makes it clear that he is defending a subject, not a doctrine ; 
and if it is true that Mr. Yeats and Mr. Eliot treated political 
subjects, then it is clear that a Communist poet has an equal 
right to do so. But the real difference between these two 
poets and Mr. Auden, for instance, seems to me that they did 
net treat political subjects politically, while Mr. Auden to g 
certain extent does ; the reason for this being really that Mr, 
Auden’s central beliefs are political and psychological, and 
that Mr. Yeats’s and Mr. Eliot's are not. Mr. Spender tries 
to indicate the limits beyond which the expression of beliefs 
in poetry is likely to be bad, and holds that a poet has no right 
to set down what he does not know. But it is very difficult 
to show where knowledge stops in poetry ; Milton and Words- 
worth said many things that they did not know, except ina 
special sense. There are many questions in this last section, 
however, which cannot be raised in a short review. The 
book is a most important one, and, apart from its immediate 
interest as dealing: with a contemporary problem. contains a 
great body of the most penetrating and admirably impartial 
criticism. Epwin Muir. 


Alexander the Unready 


Alexander II: Tsar of Russia, By Stephen Graham. (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 21s.) 
Tue reign of Alexander II. was important in at least three 
respects. In foreign policy it witnessed the birth and develop- 
ment of that Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans which 
fired the train of world-war in 1914. In Russia, it created the 
revolutionary movement which brought the Russian Empire 
crashing down in 1917. Terrorism began with an attempt on 
Alexander's life by the student Karakozov in 1866, and 
culminated in Alexander's assassination fifteen years later. 
Lastly, the reign saw the apex of achievement in Russian 
nineteenth-century literature, Both Turgenev’s and Tolstoy’s 
greatest novels, and practically the whole of Dostoevsky’s 
work, appeared while Alexander was on the throne—not to 
mention the spate of journalism and pamphleteering con- 
nected with the names of Herzen, Bakunin and Chernyshevsky. 

But all this does not make Alexander II a good subject 
for a biography, or Mr. Stephen Graham the right person to 
write it. Personally Alexander was not an impressive figure. 
One can admit that he began well (so many Tsars did that). 
He had a sincere desire to remove the abuses of the social 
and political system handed down to him by his predecessors 
and to improve the lot of his people. One can admire the 
coolness with which he faced the long series of attempts on 
his life. But for the rest he was a weak and unreliable tool 
in the hands of his advisers—a sort of Russian Ethelred. 
Both domestic and foreign policy during the greater part of 
his reign displayed a lack of purpose and statesmanship for 
which no parallel can be found till we come to the equally 
irresolute, and still more unfortunate, Nicholas II. The 
reign of Alexander II is the first instalment of the decline and 
fall of the Romanovs. 

Even Alexander's private life provides little opportunity 
for colourful modern biography. When he tired of the 
Tsaritsa’s charms, he took a young Russian princess as his 
mistress. (One of the daughters of this union, though 
Mr. Graham does not mention the fact, was the first mistress 
of the ill-fated Austrian Crown-Prince Rudolf.) He remained 
as respectably devoted to his mistress as he had formerly been 
to his wife ; but there does not seem to have been an ounce 
of ‘ romance,” using the word in the catch-penny sense, in 
the whole affair, Alexander II will never do as a ‘ royal 
lover.” 

In short, Alexander is not a subject for the biographer, but 
for the historian; and Mr. Graham is not cut out for a 
historian. The period is far too significant to be dealt with 
in a series of picturesque close-ups; and when the author 
attempts to analyse the causes of the prevailing discontents, 
he has nothing better to offer than trite reflexions on liberty 
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degenerating into licence, and the necessity of treating 
Russians rough because that is the only thing they respect. 
In his attitude io the social and political ferment of the day, 
Mr. Graham is the very personification of that spirit of 
unbending and uncomprehending rigidity which finally made 
the revolution inevitable. Mr. Graham writes pleasantly 
enough. But this book has neither length, breadth, nor 
depth to justify the exorbitant price which the publishers 
ask for it. 


Two Architects with Genius 


John Nash, Architect to King George IV. By John Summerson. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Paxton and the Bachelor Duke. 
and Stoughton. 20s.) 


By Violet Markham. (Hodder 
Tue vicissitudes of taste have reacted curiously upon the 
posthumous esteem in which Nash and Paxton have been held. 
Both men, in their day, won the favour of their Sovereign : 
both were the target of public ridicule: both achieved fame, 
yet lost it as the standards of a new era took shape ; and both 
regained their position of honour as the age in which they 
lived passed out of living memory into the focus of history. 
Nash, indeed, has fully undergone the change, whereas 
Paxton is still emerging from the miasma of reactionary 
prejudice which will shortly be dispersed by the clarity of 
historical perspective. 

Mr. Summerson, in his very excellent study of John Nash, 
has cmphasized the individuality—the love of audacious 
experiment—which marked the character of the architect : a 
quality, indeed, which brought him into troublous con- 
troversy with his. more conservative contemporaries, yet 
made him the fitting servant to his royal patron, strangely 
unconventional in matters of art. Brighton Pavilion and the 
Pagoda Bridge in St. James’s Park were, indeed, exotic fire- 
works, but they were not so far removed from Nash’s general 
style as to make them entirely isolated achievements and, as 
Mr. Summerson’s illustrations to his text will show, there was 
hardly a building left unfestooned by some deliciously fanciful 
dome or unadorned by some fantastic portico. 

Mr. Summerson’s book will satisfy both types of readers 
who are likely to examine its pages : the architectural student 
and the lover of social history. On the one hand, the writer 
describes carefully every phase of Nash’s architectural career, 
appending his fuller descriptions in the main body of the text 
by an admirable chronological list of Nash’s works, thus 
showing that the architect was a more versatile and _ prolific 
worker than the average person supposes, his range extending 
from castles, palaces, pavilions, lodges, quadrants, churches, 
terraces and crescents to gaols, cottages, stables and cow- 
houses. On the other hand, he provides a wealth of intimate 
historical detail: anecdotes of the inner circle of contem- 
porary society. 

The principal impression of Nash’s achievement, commu- 
nicated to the reader by Mr. Summerson’s vivid description, 
is that of his sense of order. Nash, for all his caprices of fancy, 
possessed that mentalité classique which distinguishes the 
French town-planner from his English counterpart, and thus 
he gave to London a central architectural design, retrieving 
it from the meaningless jumble into which it seems, alas, once 
more to be relapsing. One feels, indeed, in reading the book, 
that the destruction of Nash’s central line, from Waterloo 
Place to the stately terraces of Regent’s Park, was one of the 
major aesthetic crimes. 

Nash’s favour was more than usually ephemeral. He 
** embodied everything which the nineteenth century hated 
about the eighteenth, so when Victorians remembered him 
it was only to spurn him or to use his memory as a scarecrow 
to frighten young architects away from stucco.” In the face 
of Victorian conservatism, indeed, it was a wonder that the 
unprecedented and so startling an achievement as Joseph 
Paxton’s ferro-vitreous erection ever saw the light of creation. 

Miss Markham’s life of Paxton has fulfilled a purpose 
sin:ilar to that of Mr. Summerson’s “ Nash.” She has written 
au “complete and intimate memoir” of a man about whom 
few have had the ‘* sympathy and curiosity to write.” Her 
book, indeed, most lucidly describes the romance of that 
extraordinary genius who combined the qualities of energy 
and simplicity, cach to its fullest extent. ‘* Romance ”’ it cer- 
tainly was, the life of the under-gardener’s boy, who. rose 


to be the Duke of Devonshire’s life-long servant and eo. 
panion, met the Duke’s housekeeper’s niece on the morning 
of arrival at Chatsworth and married her, and set a milestone 
along the road of social history by his scheme for housing the 
Great Exhibition in a colossal glass-house, which was designed 
and built within seventeen weeks. 

Since the publication of Miss Markham’s book and some 
recent correspondence in The Times, it is now common know- 
ledge that Paxton’s horticultural triumph, the building of g 
conservatory which would coax the temperamental Victopjg 
Regia into lily-flower, was the forerunner of the Crystal 
Palace ; but it is less widely known that Paxton’s unbounding 
mental resources led him to found the Daily News and tg 
Jaunch the scheme, as Member for Coventry, of sending 
navvies to the Crimea to help the expeditionary forces. The 
tale which Miss Markham tells is fascinating in itself, and jg 
made doubly interesting by her sympathetic style and her 
learned research of hitherto unpublished facts. No one, 
indeed, was more fitted to undertake this work than she, Sf 


Joseph Paxton’s granddaughter. TRENCHARD Cox 


Travellers’ Tales 


Greek Salad. By Kenneth Matthews. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d,) 
Afghan Journey. By Ben James. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Black Tents of Arabia. By Carl Raswan. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Between the Oxus and the Indus. By Col. R. C. F. Schomberg, 

(Hopkinson.  t5s.) ; 
Round Mystery Mountain. 

King. (Arnold. 15s.) 
BROADLY speaking, travel books are of three main kinds, 
There is the book written by someone of literary inclinations, 
who makes a journey or visits a country and _relies largely 
on his own ability as a writer to make the narrative exciting 
or amusing. ‘There is the book (which is not strictly a travel 
book at all) describing a certain part of the world by someone 
who knows it well. Thirdly, there is the explorer’s or moun- 
taineer’s record of his expeditions. There are also, of course, 
all manner of blends, hybrids and intermediate types. 

The five books here reviewed fall, however, fairly neatly 
into the three categories. Greek Salad is an amusing and 
very sophisticated account of a visit to Greece. The first 
half of it at least will appeal chiefly to the reader who knows 
the Greece of which Mr. Matthews writes and the slightly 
eccentric Athenian society in which he moved. The second 
half of the book consists of a most entertaining account -of 
Mr. Matthews’ experiences as a housemaster at Spetsai, the 
Greek * public school” run on English lines. The two most 
delightful characters among his boys are the captain of football 
who was deposed for selling places in the team for an “* away” 
match in Athens for as much as 400 drachmai apiece, and 
a youth who analysed the reasons for his unpopularity in an 
essay as follows : 


By Sir Norman Watson and E, J, 


‘* By how much the mountains rise above the sea, by so much 
my mind surpasses the minds of the other boys. My intellect 
presses on them, they are silent under my jeers. For that, they 
hate me and answer my teasings with silence and with blows.” 

One cannot be too grateful to Mr. Matthews for this first- 
hand account of an authentic Llanab ba Castle by the Aegean. 

The shade of Mr. Evelyn Waugh is perpetually present also 
in the background of Afghan Journey. When Black Mischief 
appeared nearly three years ago, it struck me that, while the 
setting might be Abyssinian, the plot was equally obviously 
taken from the recent history of Afghanistan. This conviction is 
confirmed by Mr. James’ description of the extraordinary reigns 
of King Amanullah and his bandit successor. Amanullah is 
the perfect prototype of Seth, enamoured of Progress, blind 
to realities, bombarding his savage subjects with crazy edicts 
commanding them to shave off their beards and wear bowler 
hats. Scarcely less comic opera.is Mr. James’ journey to 
Kabul over precipitous roads in ancient cars driven by 
chauffeurs who were neatly always doped to the eyes with 
hashish. (In the Prohibitionist Kabul of Nadir Khan it 
was a capital offence to drink a whisky and soda.) 

Some of the more unpleasant characteristics of the Afghans 
seem to be duplicated among the Bedouin of the North 
Arabian Desert, though for them Mr. Raswan has the affection 
that travellers nearly always appear to feel for the people they 
know best. Mr. Raswan is a German who was originally drawn 
to Arabia by his interest in Arab horses, and Lecame blood 
brotker to the young chief ofthe Ruala. He has lived among 
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LADY 


DE ROTHSCHILD 


AND HER DAUGHTERS 
(LADY BATTERSEA and 
the Hon. Mrs. ELIOT YORKE) 
By LUCY COHEN 


“Lady de Rothschild’s journals have yielded 
much treasure trove.’—Sunday Times, 
With 15 Illustrations, 12s, net. 














JAMES MAXTON 


THE PORTRAIT 
OF A REBEL 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


With 7 Illustrations. 5s. net. 





| Astronomy for All 


THROUGH MY 
TELESCOPE 


By W. T. HAY, F.R.A.S. 
Introduction by 


SIR RICHARD GREGORY, Bart., 
F.R.S., F.R.AS. 


Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
3s. 6d. net. 





SIR FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND’s 


MODERN MYSTICS 
“A truly catholic view of what mystical 
experience represents.’—Manchester Guardian. 
10s. 6d. net. 





FOREST LIFE 
IN INDIA 


By the Hon. JAMES BEST, O.B.E. 


“A vivid picture of life in Indian jungles.”—Times, 
With 8 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





C. E. LAWRENCE’s 
WEEK-END AT FORTHRIES 
A romance of the days of our grandfathers which 


contrasts the present in a very clever manner with 
the past. 7s. 6d. net, 
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Government 
Publications 


The enlargement of the field of interest in 
official literature which has been noticeable in 
recent years is in part a reflection of the extension 
of Government activity, and it is a development 
to which the institution of new Departments 
such as the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Air Ministry, and those dealing 
with Scientific and Industrial Research, Medical 
Research and Industrial Health Research, has 
largely contributed. In addition to the publica- 
tions of new departments, more numerous works 
are now issued by other departments such 
as the Ministry of Agriculture and the Board 
of Education. 


A wide range of publications on a very great 
variety of subjects is now available. Their 
authoritative nature stamps them as documents 
of the first importance to students and 
specialists, and in many subjects they constitute 
a library of up-to-date volumes of a_ kind 
unobtainable from any other source. 


In addition to over 40 periodical publications, 


works are available having a special interest for 
all students of the following subjects :— 


HISTORY, ARCHAEOLOGY, 
EDUCATION, LAW, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, FOODS, 
METEOROLOGY, MEDICINE, 
ECONOMICS, BUILDING, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
AND WELFARE, TECHNO- 
LOGY, SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 
AND FINE ART. 


A complete service for purchasers of Govern- 
ment publications is provided by the Sale 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office, the addresses 
of which are given below. They will inform 
enquirers of the latest Government publications 
which have appeared on particular subjects, 
and from them all books and documents still 
in print may be obtained promptly and cheaply. 


In addition, they will open deposit accounts and 


receive subscriptions for the regular supply of 
publications of a specialised nature. : 


Write to one of the addresses mentioned 
below for a free copy of the “ Monthly 
Circular of Selected Publications.” 


HIS MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: ADASTRAL HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH 2: 120 Georce Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 Str. AnpRew’s CRESCENT. 
MANCHESTER 1 YorK STREET. 
BELFAST: 80 CuicnEesteR STREET. 
Government publications may also be ordered 
through any Bookseller. 
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New Harrap Books 





Some Memories 
By GeorGE G. HARRAP. 3/6 net. 


“ Distinguished by its urbanity and wisdom, it is a 
notable contribution to the history of publishing.” 
—Morning Post. 


“No one could read this little book without the sense 
of being in the company of a creative publisher and a 
charming and happy-natured man.’’—News Chronicle. 


Phantom Crown 


The Story of Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico 
By BeErRTITA HARDING. 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Recommended by the Book Guild 


10/6 net. 2nd Impression. 


“ Mrs. Harding holds exceptional qualifications for 
rewriting the biography of the ill-starred Emperor. 
Her book is a brilliant reconstruction of Maximilian’s 
life-story.”’—Crcit Roperts (Daily Telegraph). 


“ Brilliantly written. With all its pictorial qualities, 
its crowded stage, this book is astonishingly accurate.”’ 
— Manchester Guardian, 


Ireland in Ten Days 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. _ Illustrated. 5§/— net. 


“Mr. Gwynn has devised a schedule tour which does 
in fact make it possible to see all best worth secing of 
Ireland in ten days. The information is not only 
historical ; the golfer, the fisherman, and the botanist 
are not forgotten.” —The Times. 


Uniform with the above 


Scotland in Ten Days J. J. Bet. 


* 


New Moray Press Books 





The Lordship of the Isles 
By I. F. GRANT. 


“ The record of a very interesting series of trips designed 
to cover the bounds of the old Lordship of the Isles, the 
last principality of Gaelic Alba. In method the book 
reminds one of the historical tours on which we are 
from time to time taken by Mr. H. V. Morton, but in 
scope Miss Grant’s survey is . . . historically, and from 
the point of view of legendary association, wider and 
deeper.”’—Scotsman. 


Illustrated, 21/— net. 


Everyday Customs in China 
By Mrs. J. G. Cormack, F.R.S.G.S. Illus. 8/6 net. 


Fascinating descriptions of birth, marriage, funeral, 
festival and other customs by a distinguished woman 
who lived for 36 years in China and has an unsur- 
passed knowledge of Chinese family life. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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the Bedouin, and shared their life, raiding and riding, huntin 
and starving with them. The Black Tents of Arabia is there. 
fore an account as authoritative as it is absorbing of the great 
camel-breeding tribes of the Desert, who are scarcely known 
at all to outsiders, save as the troublesome raiders who liye 
beyond Trans-Jordania. This description of the Children of 
Ishmael is really written from the inside, and those who 
visited Mr. Raswan’s exhibition of photographs in London 
last autumn will be glad to hear that the book has nearly g 
hundred excellent illustrations. 

The land Between the Oxus and the Indus is the Gilgit Agency 
in the far north-west corner of Kashmir, where India, Russia, 
China and Afghanistan meet. It is a miniature Caucagys 
where in the remote valleys of the Karakorum and the Hindi 
Kush live tribes who still cherish legends of Alexander the 
Great and differ completely in race and language from the 
people of the next valley. Hunza and Nagir are mentioned by 
most travellers who pass through to the Pamirs this way, but 
the other little states are hardly known at-all, and Colonel 
Schomberg has written a most valuable account of them, 

The first account of the crossing on skis of the part of the 
British Columbian Coast Range, Round Mystery Mountain, 
alias Mount Waddington, alias Mount George Dawson, last 
year was published in The Times by Mr. E. J. King, who now 
collaborates with Sir Norman Watson, the leader of the 
expedition, in a fuller narratiye. It is indeed astonishing to 
think that within two hundred miles of Vancouver stands the 
highest peak in Canada, that it was not so much as glimpsed 
or guessed at until 1922, and that its existence was not con- 
firmed until 1926. Here is an almost virgin field for the 
mountaineer seeking for new peaks to conquer. 

ArcuIBALD LYALL. 


The Daring Young Man... 


Farewell to Fifth Avenue. By Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr, 


(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a book of gossip, of protestation, and occasionally of 
brisk ridicule. Mr. Vanderbilt spends a good many pages not 
believing, as Alice Toklas would say, in his childhood; a 
chapter or two hurtling back and forth across Europe and 
America seeing poverty, Pacific coast railroad magnates, and 
gentlemen from Wall Street, whisking himself into the feeling 
that energetic interviews with Hitler, Mussolini, the ex- 
Crown Prince, the Pope, and Al Capone put him on the very 
nerves of international affairs. He warms to irony at the 
recollection of Herbert Hoover calmly awaiting ** the end” 
while the Mississipi rose around his train ; to rodomontade at 
the mention of T. R. (Theodore Roosevelt to us commoners) ; 
to a shrewd metaphor at the idea of William Randolph Hearst 
at San Simeon—* a Sovereign Power, not unlike Burgundy 
under King Louis XI... He got up and extended his 
hanc, a flabby hand large enough to carry the heaviest sword 
of Burgundy”; to nostalgia at the memory of Edward VII 
playing with the Vanderbilt children. It is Beverley Nichols 
with energy and a hairy chest. 

The English critics have gaily ridiculed Mr. Vanderbilt's 
earnest ewposé of the sordid naivety of the American social 
register. That the English reviewers should receive a gra- 
tuitous book with ridicule is news for nobody. But that their 
irony is misplaced is. For it flourishes on the assumption 
that in America this book has been greeted with at worst a 
sneaking affirmation, at best the applause due to a gesture of 
social courage. 

The least duty that this review can perform is to recall the 
American reception for English readers. The daily reviewers 
fell on Mr. Vanderbilt in a body. Of the weeklies which might 
be most expected to wave back to Mr. Vanderbilt, The New 
Yorker ran its review to a hundred words of “ also out this 
week”; Life said ** the temptation to write about . . . (him) 

is almost irresistible but I desist because he is too easy 
game”; another wondered whether ‘* Mr. Vanderbilt has the 
right instincts and no brains or vice-versa’ ; and J'ime con- 
cluded—** Vanderbilts may find it annoying. To non-Van- 
derbilts, it will seem either shocking or pathetic, or both.” 

More shocking and pathetic is the fact that while the publi- 
cation of American books in this country remains so frag- 
mentary and irtesponsible, this trivial valedictory should have 


been heeded at all. ALIsTaIR COOKE, 
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ondon Sinclair’s whole inside story of his famous 
Pi EPIC campaign to end poverty in Califernia. 

tt 38 Illustrations. 7/6 net 
= “I do most heartily commend this book as a sidelicht on one of | 
my the most curious and likeable figures of our time and as a vivid | 


ussia, | The first jubilee eo ¢« and exciting picture of the underworld of American politics.” 
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> but & asatrumpet. fubile (as in this sense it is spelled in 
lonel FE the Bible) was an institution which was to be kept By HELEN WASHBURN 
every fiftieth year and announced by a trumpet Adapted by B. LAURIE 
f fanfare. It was to be observed by the liberation of 6/- net (Postage 6d.) 
| Ge slaves, etc. “Helen Washbu:n’s chapter headings will interest every young | 
tain, 2 woman who has to balance the problematical joys of motherhood ! 
last & WEB fe 8 ER A) against the fierce impact of economic conditions. She sees the | 
now problem with so sympathetic a comprehension and understanding 
| ; ’ e that one can only praise her book throughout, with one exception. | 
the New International It is not only human'y sympathetic but medically sound.” 
Di CTI ON RY H. Peart Apam in The Observer. 
sthe § h | 
SECOND EDITION MENACE 
the nasi A NOVEL OF THE NEAR FUTURE 
Leading Features : 3,350 Pages, 550,000 Vocabulary > 
‘ Entries, Thousands of Illustrations, Biographical By LESLIE POLLARD 
I, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Etymology, Pronunciation. Foreword by Air Vice-Marshal SIR VYELJ. VYVYAN 
Up to date in every sphere. _ The equivalent of a “Tt is not always that one can support a pub- 
multi-volume encyciopzedia in richness of information. lisher’s claim for any one of his wares, but in the 
case of Menace the claim is accurate. The WERNER 
: * PROSPECTUS : 4A copy of the new 16 pp. reader is informed that he is in for ‘a rattling W\tl-t13 
Jr. prospectus with Price List will gladly be sent post free on —» gh en —s — who knows 
application to G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 6 York House, Portugal es Cee 
Street, London, W.C.2. Cobham House, 24 & 26 Water Lane, E.C. 4 
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Two Special Book Offers 
from W. H. Smith & Son A Superb Post-War Odyssey 


W. H. Smith & Son are able to offer the books described below at 
greatly reduced prices owing to a special purchase from the 
fet publishers. 
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™t | 4 BOOK OF JUBILEE INTEREST 
s | ROYAL HOMES NEAR n S care h 


tf LONDON r 
°*s | By MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER of History 


It's [— The author describes and illustrates more than a score of royal by 
ial [houses near London, and relates episodes in the lives of English 


ref sovereigns which ae ae ee these houses. VINCENT SHEEAN 
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Cepics cf the above beoks may be ordered through any of W. H. Smith 


n- : ¢» Son’s 1500 Branches, or direct from the address below. 3rd imp. printing 12s. 6d. net 


. - W.H. SMITH & SON, LTD 
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(Lovat Dickson. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
By Richard Coleman. 


Grandsons. By Louis Adamic. (Gollanez. 

Storm Warning. By Leonid Soboleff. 

Blind Gunner. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 

Don’t You Weep, Don’t You Moan. 
(Maemillan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Camberwell Beauty. By Louis Golding. 


8s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lours Apamic, an American of Slovenian parentage, is 
the author of The Native’s Return, a book which gives his im- 
pressions of Carniola, the country of his origin, and -which was 
well received when published here not long ago. In his new 
book he is occupied with the lives and problems of some 
Americans of Slovenian origin in America itself, and-the result 
is of considerable interest, though it will not please those 

readers who ask nothing but a brisk story: it is rather for 
on who enjoy explorations into character and a search for 
the truth that lies hidden, not too deeply, in the commonplace. 
Unlike some of his better-known American contemporaries, 
Mr. Adamic does not seem to love violence for its own sake, 
and does not concern himself exclusively with evening excesses 
and morning headaches, aerial circuses, crimes of passion, and 
the mental preliminaries or accompaniments of cirrhosis of the 
liver. He is neither laconic with Hemingway nor night- 
marish with Faulkner, and is certainly a softer writer—so 
much softer that his want of bitterness is sometimes a dis- 
advantage. But if he does not take refuge in Action for 
Action’s Sake he does not fly to whimsy and fantasy : he is not 
a refugee at all, but writes like a kind and civilized person 
trying to make sense out of the confusion around him. He 
chooses as his chief specimens for examination three grandsons 
of a Slovenian immigrant who was killed in a Chicago riot in 
the ‘eighties. One is a gangster, one a worker and agitator, and 
the third, Peter Gale, ‘whom the book is chiefly about, is one 
of those restless young War-veterans who can’t settle down, 
und a decidedly hysterical one. 

Mr. Adamic sees Americans as the victims of an insidious 
and general disease of which the symptoms are bustle, noise, 
sudden baffling violence, and superficiality, and. the conse- 
quences a shadowiness, a lack of reality, calm, depth, humanity 
and happiness in the individual. IL think he regards the 
** spiritual vacuum beneath the external jitteriness ” as a mis- 
fortune too exclusively American, He writes in the first 
person, and the narrator helps Peter Gale in the “ struggle to 
become real” and outlives those feelings of “ inner infe- 
riority ” and “* under-development ” which Andy the gangster, 
for his part, tries to drug with eight-cylinder cars and flashy 
blondes : 

“We are lonely, isolated, unfunctioning, not part of any great 
drama or heroic effort—so we go in for more sex, which for brief 
periods gives us the illusion we are doing something, being part of 
something. It’s essentially the same illusion that I get, or used to 
get. driving a car...” 


(Gollancz. 


Nobodies nowadays keep getting it dinned into them that they 
can feel like somebodies by being good Christians or good 
Communists, but Mr. Adamic seems to suggest that it is worth 
trying just to be calm, kind, thoughtful and patient, and for 
that suggestion alone he is worth reading. 

The Russian author of Storm Warning, on the other hand, 
takes Communism for granted, though unlike some writers he 
does not spend quite all his energy in trying to ram that large 
red pill down the reader’s throat. He has been an officer in 
the Russian Navy, and this is mainly the story of a mutiny on 
board a battleship off Helsingfors just before the War, a theme 
which inevitably recalls that of the film The Battleship Potem- 
kin. Yor some reason or other the book has been abridged, 
which perhaps accounts for some of its abrupt transitions. As 
what is called a “ social document,” or for that matter a naval, 
historical or psychological one, it is in some ways brilliant, 
and should be read by anybody who doubts that the Revolu- 
tion was bound to happen : 

“Tt grew in the womb of Imperial Russia, bound to her by the 
laws of destiny, fed with ber food and throbbing with her pulse, a 
new life fated to destroy the old.” 

No lessons had been learned from Tsushima or the Bloody 
Sunday of 1905, and the ‘ Romanoff’ was a hopelessly in- 
efficient ship. The yery signal-book,.the.‘* Sailor’s Bible,” 

“abounded in royal yards, foot-ropes, chain-whales, flying jib- 
sheet cringies, and all the racy terminology of the sailing-ship days 


Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 





when the volume was composed : with the fond zeal of an archaeg. 
logist, it preserved in its fifteen hundred pages the majestic battle 
orders, : er enemy,’ * prepare to board,’ ‘rake the enemy's 
rigging. 

With many neat ironical strokes and a discreet use of rhetorig 
Storm Warning is written with something of that freshness gf 
observation which has always been one of the graces of Rassian 
literature. Over-squeamish readers will detect a few touches 
of coarseness, but we seem to have no writer at present ex 
Mr. Robert Graves capable of such-a readable historical novel, 
romantic sagas apart. 

In Blind Gunner, romantic but not a saga, Communism is 
for a change somewhat unfavourably contrasted with dictator. 
ship. The Communist, José de Mutioz, is * a’ sincere loon,” 
his head “ crammed with propaganda and philanthropy”; 
the dictator is General Torriente of the South American 
republic of San Martin, not merely a great man but a super: 
man, * not introspective ” but not without imagination, and 
given to a bantering suavity in moments of crisis that is mor 
often found at Hollywood or Shepherd’s Bush than in palaces 
or chancelleries. José is the son of the gipsy mistress of 4 
previous dictator, ousted and executed by Torriente, against 
whom she has sworn vengeance: hence the revolutionary 
leanings of her son. The gipsy’s curse has also_ helped to 
animate Concha, the beautiful daughter, a ‘ mettlesome 
animal ” who “ radiates a shameless sensuality,” and it is not 
very difficult to guess that there is going to be some ado 
between this dazzling creature and the dictator. So far, we 
have risen no higher than the level of a magazine story, but 
in fact an interesting idea is involved, and leads to 4 
striking if unlikely sequence of events. The idea is simply 
that an extremely successful dictator may get tired of 
always having his own way, especially in matters of the 
heart. The protagonists are brought together, and_ their 
meeting results in a strange experiment in government on 
the part of Torriente, an experiment of which the motive at 
any rate is plausible, provided we accept Mr. Croft-Cooke's 
suggestion that a man who ee great power can grow 
sick of suecess, and that 
“to Torriente it seemed that there could be no hell more agonising 
than a life in which always, and in every way, one’s mere dreams 
were satisfied and one’s aspirations towards failure alone were 
cheated.” } 

It is a relief to get right away from these political preoccupa- 
tions, now the mainspring of so much fiction, and to be enter- 
tained by a detailed description of life in a place of which it 
“an be said : 

* Trying to keep alibe ain’t no mattuh heah, it being alibe and 
makin everybody know you is, what count ; ”’ 

a place where the honey-seller strolls along singing : 


9 


“You gots honey 

Yeh, mam, I gots honey. 

Whe you gots dat honey ? 

I gots it in de ja’. 
The place is Charleston, the cana are of course negroes 
Don't You Weep, Don't You Moan is as good a novel about 
them as has appeared for some time, not because it sheds any 
startling new light on them in any startling new way, but 
because it catches neatly the rhythm of their lives. And it is 
up to date, for Mr. Richard Coleman holds the belief that 
‘the first duty of a novel” is, like that of a newspaper, to 
* reflect the times.” He mixes all the necessary and by now 
familiar ingredients — domesticity, dancing, superstition, 
humour, and especially the * all time talkin’ *bout lovin’,” and 
by no means only talking. As for the dialogue, it is so natural 
that after closing the book one is left feeling quite thick- 
lipped, though the attempt to transcribe negroid English 
with phonetic realism is, as always, somewhat exhausting to 
the reader. 

Those in search of anything but serious reading may prefet 
Mr. Louis Golding’s new tale of a fanciful chivalrous expedi- 
tion to Sicily undertaken by some assorted inhabitants of a 
Chiswick by-street, who find themselves mixed up with 
mafias and magic and kidnappings. There are generally very 
good reasons for the popularity of a popular writer, and in 
Mr. Golding’s case, to judge from The Camberwell Beauty, two 
of the reasons must be his unmistakable benevolence, and the 
gusto with which his pages have been written. 
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will be opened by Their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of 

we York on [6th May, during the Silver Jubilee Celebration period. In the 

pi circumstances we should dearly love to open it free from debt. The new 

oth building will cost £112,000 and £5,000 still has to be raised. The time 
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CSun Life Cssuranee 
Company of Canada 


64 years 


of. SerV1CE 


Since 1871, the Company has distributed to 
its policyholders or their dependents no 
less than one hundred and eighty-three million 
pounds. 


Fourteen million, nine hundred thousand pounds 
was paid last year, and in addition cash 
profits amounting to two million, nine hundred 
thousand pounds were allocated to policy- 
holders. 


The Company’s annuitants receive regular 
incomes totalling over five thousand pounds 
every working day. 


To-day over one million members of the 
public are enjoying protection of Sun Life of 
Canada policies amounting to five hundred 
and fifty-six million pounds. 


In Great Britain and Ireland one thousand 
pounds is paid every hour of every working 
day by the Company to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries as the proceeds from Sun 
Life of Canada policies. 


The Sun Life of Canada, through its world- 
wide organisation, offers invaluable facilities 
to the Public it serves. Write and let us know 
what your particular problem is and, without 
obligation, we will tell you how to solve it. 


H. 0. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 


In the whole history of Insurance, no policy- 
holder (or beneficiary) of a CANADIAN Life 
Assurance Company has failed to receive at 
death or maturity the full amount guaranteed 
in his policy. 














—_ 
Current Literature 


THE MEDIEVAL CARVER 
By M. D. Anderson 

In the treatment of archaeological subjects there are threg 
stages: the collection of facts, their arrangement and ¢ 
deduction from them of general conclusions. In The Medieval 
Carver (Cambridge Univ. Press, 8s. 6d.) Miss Anderson 
performs the second function with great success, and in hig 
preface to it Professor Constable goes as far as is possible iy 
six pages towards beginning the third process. Miss Anderson 
has been largely engaged in checking over and _arrangj 
material collected by other scholars in the form either of pub. 
lished works or of photographic collections, but she has dong 
this with an efficiency which comes only from first-hand ang 
intimate knowledge of the subject. In the earlier part of the 
book she gives an illuminating summary of the available facts 
about the methods of carvers and their way of living. In the 
later chapters she is concerned with the themes which the 
treated. These are grouped according to their subject, and, 
whenever possible, the sculptures are related to their origin in 
the literature or the customs of the period. Many of the 
carvings show how familiar were the stories illustrated, and 
how easily the spectators could catch at the slightest allusion, 
as in the case of the single figure of a man on all fours with 
horse’s haunches, which sums up the whole story of Aristotle 
and Campaspe. In the preface to the book Professor Con. 
stable emphasizes the difference between English and French 
Gothic in their treatment of religious sculpture, and calls 
attention to the fact, which has long needed emphasizing, 
that not all medieval carvers were the divinely inspired and 
honest workmen that Ruskin loved. 


RIDGE WAY COUNTRY 
By H. W. Timperley 

This book (Dent, 6s.), which records the observations of the 
author on the North Wiltshire downland, has a quality of 
quiet charm which seems to transcend the author’s manner 
of writing. It is not that Mr. Timperley is either laboured or 
noticeably facile—but the singular charm of this book does 
not appear to be explicable in terms either of his ability or 
inability. Partly one must suppose this charm to emerge 
from the nature of his subject—few districts of the English 
countryside exercise such a delicate but definite influence on 
people as that lying between Malmesbury and Marlborough 
and Ashbury. Some of the author's descriptions of landscapes 
succeed in conveying an actual and pictorial impression by 
reason of an accurate diction ; but more succeed in this by 
reason of a sort of profound inarticulation underrunning the 
words ; this, if not eloquent, is expressive ; is sometimes even 
impressive. It is the author’s purpose to state the history of 
the Ridge Way, a highway from prehistoric times, though 
now its users are mainly ‘tramps and gypsies, and the 
traflic between farmyard and field.” There are now no 
villages on this grass-covered road, although those that lie not 
far off have the dignity of places that have ‘ grown up 
naturally from their environment.” Perhaps it is Mr. 
Timperley’s reserved but obvious affection for the local nature 
of this dignity that imparts to his book its elusive but quite 
definite charm. 

RESTLESS FLAGS 
By Lilo Linke 

Tale Without End was the title of the first book Friulein Lilo 
Linke wrote about herself: this further instalment of her 
autobiography, Resiless Flags (Constable, 7s. 6d.), presents 
the “ picture of a German girl, growing up during the last 
two decades.” Thereby it purports to show ‘* the common 
fate of her generation ”—which is a good, no doubt a valid, 
excuse for the book. And it needs one. For Fri. Linke wears 
her heart not on her Republican Social-Democratic sleeve but, 
like a complete wandervogel outfit, aflutter to the four winds of 
heaven. In fact, making ‘a mandolin of it to strum on, she so 
uncomfortably reminds one of those primitive and predatory 
Teutons who hike through happier and alien climes, armed 
with their music or merely with visiting-cards, that criticism 
of her book at once becomes personal and impossible. ‘The 
reader resents her bland indiscretion, her stolid assurance 
and glutinous sentimentality : he finds that, looming so large 
in the foreground, Frl. Linke contrives to obscure the back- 
ground sheclaimstorepresent. At least letushope that she dis- 
torts it; for it isa distressing muddle. Seen through her eyes, 
Germany becomes a_ belligerent nursery—what a_ success 
this book would have in France! Pity for the patient 
bread-queues of blockaded Germany is superseded by half- 
incredulous amazement—and, frankly, alarm—as one after 
another the restless flags are unfurled : flags so numerous that, 
apart from the Imperial, Republican, Communist and Nazi 
emblems on the jacket, we hear of * five hundred different 
organizations ” in which German youth became absorbed, 
even ‘‘ the most obscure of associations ’ having ‘‘ discovered 
the importance of safeguarding its future by founding a youth- 
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Said a bandmaster, ‘‘Wilson, you’re sacked ! 


Since you took to Schweppes Tonic 
you’ve cracked 


Twenty drumsticks, and split 


Seven drums. I submit 


That such force should be tempered 
with tact. ” 


Schweppes 


TONIC WATER 
-dves you Good 








has ‘any amount of snap.. 
deceptive speed.. 
remarkable suavity’ 
Price £450 


Testing the new Daimler ‘15’ for his Observer report (from 
which our headline is quoted), Mr. John Prioleau found ‘ the 
evidence of the speed-indicator sometimes so startling as to 
call for proof.’ Two other points that especially impressed 
him were ‘the remarkable smoothness of the pull’ and ‘the 
extraordinary quietness of the engine * and gear.’ But aren’t 
you already persuaded that this—‘a comfortable car in the 
proper sense of the word ’—is a car you should certainly try? 
Ask your nearest dealer for a trial run—or write to 
Daimler Headquarters, 101 Sandy Lane, Coventry. 





DAIMLER FLUID FLYWHEEL TRANSMISSION 
Ten minutes at the wheel of a car with this trans- 


mission will spoil you for any other 





% The silent overhead-valve system now 
incorporated in all Daimler engines produces a remarkable liveli- 
ness. This is secured without sacrifice of the famous Daimler 
characteristics hitherto identified with sleeve-valve construction— 
smoothness, silence, and freedom from pinking. 





BUY A CAR made in 
the UNITED KINGDOM 
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movement of its own, often composed completely’ of school- 
‘children.”” And through this welter of near-starvation, 
inflation, infatuation, idealism and emotional excess, Fr. 
Linke parades an aggressive and callow personality, awkwardly 
goose-stepping in a foreign tongue, which her publishers and 
proof-readers have now, alas, abandoned to her curious 
devices. 
TOLSTOY 
By Gerald Abraham 


To succeed in condensing the enormous domestic mass 
of Tolstoy’s life down to one of these neat and brief little books 
(Duckworth ; Great Lives : 2s.) represents a feat of biography 
which in itself and regardless of its quality earns some admira- 
tion. In fact, Mr. Abraham has shown that it is possible to 
write a shorthand of action as well as of diction: his con- 
tractions of time and process never really foreshortening the 
issue, nor producing, as one would presume to be unavoidable, 
an image of the subject as though seen in a distorting mirror. 
The general run of Tolstoy’s active life is permitted to throw 
what light it can on the series of spiritual convulsions which 
drove forward his internal life—the dyssynchronies noted as 
phenomena if not analysed as such. The time from the birth 
of Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana in 1828 until his enlistment in 
the Caucasian Army in 1851-—that is, the period of his more or 
less hectic youth—is dealt with pretty circumspectly in 
fourteen pages—and dealt with so competently that it manages 
to produce all the verisimilitude of a snapshot. The later 
periods are all treated with slightly more breadth than this, 
und the effect is satisfactory and salutary. One notes that a 
list of chronological events in the front of the book covers one 
and a half pages. Mr. Abraham has not quite managed to 
equal this, but his effort is nevertheless remarkable. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The Silver Jubilee, the European crisis intensified by the 
rearming of Germany, British domestic politics, currency 
chaos, the plight of the farmer—these are the main themes 

- with which the May reviews deal from various angles. 

Lord Crewe’s concise and thoughtful article on “* The King 
and his Reign” in the Contemporary is to be commended. 
He reminds us of the King’s beneficent action in several difli- 
cult situations and of the fact that “the Crown is now the 
one pivot of the Imperial System.” Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
** Heartsearchings ” with regard to Germany anticipated the 

, Government’s statement of policy last week, in that the 
rapid increase of the German air foree—which Mr. Steed. 
asserts to be far more powerful than our Ministers admit—: 
is to be countered and not ignored. Mr. O. G. Villard, ! 
writing on * President Roosevelt in Mid-Channel,” is charac- 
teristically unfavourable, lamenting that ‘* the weakness of: 
the President should jeopardize the whole reform programme.” 

Mr. H. C. West pays tribute to the King in the opening 
article of the Nineleenth Century. Mr. Austin Hopkinson, 

M.P., explains once again how Mr. Baldwin should use ** The 

Great Opportunity ” for winning the next General Election : 
unemployment, ke thinks, would vanish if wage-rates were 

more clastic and if, with the co-operation of the trade unions, 

_ the Government would abolish State unemployment insurance 

and let the industries look after their unemployed. Mr. 

Hopkinson writes well, from experience as an employer, but, 
appears to be asking for the moon. Sir Charles Harris has a’ 

weighty article on * Problems of the Voluntary Hospitals.” 
whose financial methods he regards with concern, But the 
best article in a good number is the first of a new series of 











BOWES & BOWES 
350 Yeats of Bookselling 


The oeczsion of the Jubilee seems a fitting time 
to place on record our unrivalled record of 
bookselling over a period of 350 years. Our 
experience fits us well to supply all books, new 
and secondhand, English and foreign. Our 
special facilities for supplying information about 
scarce and out-of-print books, and for tracing old 
and rare works, both the outcome of a long period 
of bookselling, form a unique part of our service. 
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Please let us know your wants. 

-H CATALOGUE No. 474, rare and interesting 
books, xvit and xviii centuries and onward, will 
be sent post free on request. 
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** Walks and Talks,” by the new editor, Sir Arnold Wi 
M.P., who has a rare gift for discovering what the man in the 
street thinks and feels about current problems. 

Professor Ernest Barker discusses ‘The Movement of 
National Life, 1910-1935,” in the Fortnightly, on the whol, 
very hopefully. We were an insular people in 19]9 he 
thinks ; now we know “ that we are drawn into the life of the 
Continent ” and have a duty to Europe. Whether “ public £ 
opinion is more frank and outspoken ”’ than it was in 1919 
may be doubted, with all respect to Professor Barker, (jy 
the other hand it is refreshing to note his plea for mop 
voluntary effort and his closing remark that “ The Stat, 
is not all.” Professor Gerothwohl writes wisely on “Britain 
and a Franco-Russian ‘Alliance”*’;° ** France must be told 
that she cannot have both the Soviet Union and Great Britaig 
as guarantors.” Mr. L. F. Easterbrook examines “py 
Elliot’s Beef Problem” and declares that British beef js too 
often inferior in quality and therefore unpopular.  Professo; 
T. E. Gregory pleads for an international effort to end the 
** World Monetary Chaos *’ as a continuance of the present 
policy of drift is fatal. 

On the other hand, in Foreign Affairs, the American quarterly 
which is quite the best journal of its kind in this sphere, Mr, 
A. W. Kiddy, writing on ‘ Stabilization: Why? How? 
When ?,” regretfully concludes that nothing can be done for 
the present “‘ unless there is a very strong and generous lead 
from the United States.” Mr. Walter Lippmann, dealing with 
Anglo-American relations, holds that political co-operation 
between England and the United States is not possible, but 
that something might be done by common effort to free trade 
and promote commerce. He is fully conscious of the difficul. 
ties presented by the American political system. Lord Halifax 
deals with *“* The Political Future of India,’? Admiral Rutt 
presents the American view of the naval controversy about 
big cruisers, and Mr. S. K. Padover gives the ethnologist’s 
answer to the question ‘** Who are the Germans ? *-—the 
answer being that they are a mixed race, very largely Slav. / 

In the Political Quarterly Mr. D. N. Pritt, IX.C., writes with 
full knowledge and authority on ‘ Freedom of Discussion 
and the Lawof Libel.” Heisunquestionably right in declaring 
that * critical writing has become a dangerous trade”; to 
that extent public opinion is less easily given expression, 
contrary to Professor Barker’s view as cited above. Every 
journalist knows that ‘* even to be the successful defendant in 
a libel action of any size or importance is pretty disastrous,” 
Mr. Pritt does not advocate the disuse of the jury in libel 
actions: he thinks that if a plaintiff had to prove actual 
damage, far fewer actions would be brought. Mr. T. Reid’s 
cautious account of “The Ceylon Experiment” in self- 
government is of special interest in view of the difficulties that 
have arisen. Sir Charles Trevelyan expounds the policy of 
the Socialist League ; if the Labour Party does not instantly 
propose to socialize industry ‘as well as the banks if and when 
it returns to power, it has little chance, Sir Charles thinks, of 
winning the General Election. 

In the National Review Mr. Kenneth Macassey, writing on 
** Kuropean Realities,” calls for a “ firm understanding between 
Great Britain, France and Italy under no circumstances to 
tolerate German aggression.” Mr. J. O. P. Bland, in a survey 
of ** Far Eastern Politics,” maintains that war between Russia 
and Japan is improbable ; both countries have too much to do 
and too much to lose by war. 

A Russian engineer gives in the Quarterly a most unfavour- 
able account of ‘ Industrial Development in Soviet Russia,” 
and indeed of agricultural progress as well. Of wider interest 
are the Dean of Winchester’s charming article on “ Some 
Philosophies in English Poetry,” and Mr. C. F. Meade’s ‘ The 
Tragedy of Nanga Parbat,’’ where Mr. Mummery was lost in 
1895, and where the late Herr Merkl’s party failed last year 
to reach the summit. Mrs. G. H. Bell emphasizes the 
importance of the Press, the wireless and the cinema ina 
thoughtful and hopeful article on “* Forces in India’s Future” ; 
énglish influence, if rightly exerted, will, she holds, continue 
to be potent. 

A very entertaining number of Blackwood’s contains. among 
other things, a full account of ** The Golden Stool of Ashanti” 
by Sir Charles Harper and a record of four years in the French 
Foreign Legion by Mr. Brian Stuart, who speaks highly of the 
force and evidently regrets that he was invalided out for bad 
eyesight. 

In the current English Historical Review Professor Harold 
Hulme throws more light on the old cruz of the Petition of 
Right of May, 1628. Every schoolboy knows of that famous 
protest of the Commons against arbitrary rule, but few scholars 
understand exactly what the House did and how it arrived at 
its decision to proceed by way of resolution and not by a Bill. 
It would seem that the credit for the decision lay mainly with 
Coke, supported by Wentworth, and not with Sir John Eliot. 
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We regret that in a review of Samuel Gridley Howe by Laura 
Richards which appeared in our issue of April 26th, neither 
the name of the publisher (Messrs. Appleton) nor the price 
(10s. 6d.) was stated. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
for QUALITY 


be every sphere of commerce there is one 
product which stands out from the rest— 
the undisputed leader of its class. Amongst 
domestic water softening plants Neckardew 
enjoys this enviable position. Study the 


following features: 


1 Vitreous enamel finish both inside and 
out, providing a complete safeguard 
against corrosion. 


9 Single 


fever control with clearly 
marked dial plate. There is no possi- 
bility of opening or shutting the 
wrong valve, 

3 No complicated mechanical or clcc- 
trical device to go out of order. 


Whatever your requirements, there is a 
Neckardew model to give you unfailing service 
at little cost. Send to-day for catalogue giving 
full particulars. 


neckardew 


household water softeners 


CHIEF ENGINEER: 
NECKAR WATER SOFTENER CO., LIMITED, 
96 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: Victoria 6552, Telegrams: Neckarist, Sowest, London. 











This grand old tobacco enjoys ine 
creasing favour among the type of 
men who don’t change their tobaccos 
Of course, the tobacco 
They don’t want 
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makes the type. 
to change |! 
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YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank_ of - 
British Match Corp. Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co. Bell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 
Harrisons & Crosfield Caleutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco (Co. Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer ~ S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can ke invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the hasis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, March, 1934, to March, 
1935, the yield on these certificates is 


Ail, 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Motoring 


Tx 1910 began what might, with a slight stretch of imagination, 
be called. modern motoring. .The ownership and use of a car 
. were still in those days a difficult and absorbing game—even 
to’ those who believed it to be neccessary to kill something 
io qualify for the title a sport: “And if the willingness to 
put up with all sorts of ineonvenicnees and ‘hardship,’ to 
cndure physical strain of a high order when the player ,was 
exploring far ‘aficld,:to ‘look no further than -tomorrow for 
the most embracing of plans, if these and other qualities 
counted, then I am not.sure that motoring.a quarter of a 
century ago had not a better right to be called a sport than 
some of the pastimes of today. We dressed thé part, it is 
true, in leather and fur, but none of us pretended that either 
was preferable for comfort to flannel or tweed. , Both were 
essentials. Today the shop-windows and the advertisements 
in every sort of paper are full'of ordinary, day-by-day garments, 
from trousers to shirts, all ticketed ‘‘ sports.” ~ Do the shades 
of those who-brought the game out of experiment into world- 
success and lost their lives at it, from Zborowski to Segrave, 
ever pass that way, read those titilating cards and para- 
graphs, and wonder what it is all about ? i 
That was at the end of the middle period, the end of the 
completely unprotected open car. ‘With. its® disappearance 
went a good deal of the “ kick ” of it all.:. We welcomed glass 
sereens to break the razor-edge of the wind on our flayed 
faces, up our inadequate sleeves and round our frozen legs and 
feet. We thought it incredible that we should have waited 
five years or more for the most elementary protection, protec- 
tion which was a safeguard, in that it made it unnecessary to 
screw up our eyes, and gave us a sense of hearing—incredible 
but, somehow, salutary. We fitted these vast and clumsy 
panes of glass apologetically. Yet one of my most vivid and 
pleasantest memories is driving a car, a fast one for those days, 
from London to Rome in January, without a windscreen and 
with what must have been the first ‘*‘ Cape cart hood ” ever 
fitted. The hood was never erected (there was never time) and 
the low dashboard, cut away at the sides in an elegant curve, 
an inch higher than bonnet-level, admitted the maximum 
of cold and wet upon the two legs nearest the edge. On 
those behind, in the tonneau, the fallen water, rain or snow, 
froze over 200 miles a day. Say what you like about the 
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by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 





Sparking PLUGS 


K.L:6.. SPARKING. PLUGS LTD, LONDON, §.W.15 


Twenty-five Years on the Road 
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modern fitness, we were tough in those days. There » 
not yery much of the R.A.C. Rally to a seaside town of toh 
about a timed drive to Rome when Edward VII reigned 4 

It is, of course, ridiculous to make a fetish of discomfor, 
The attitude of superiority to modern. comfort, even jp ths 
matter of that Rally, is all wrong. The more comfortalj, 
you are, within sensible limits, the safer a driver yoy oy 
We have known that for years now. Very likely the Pain 
of those winter drives to Scotland and the Alps was q on 
deal more severe than we remember, their bliss considerably 
exaggerated through the spectacles of riper years. No, 
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the less it must have been a useful experience. Doing difficult “Ne 
things to an incomprehensible engine, by the light of Matches 3 
which were incessantly blown out by icy winds (there Were differ 
no torches then), ignition and fuel failures, beating the Odds tippe 
in spite of all, and arriving before the public family breakfay kad 
instead of at cocktail time the evening before—these 4}, E and | 
-surdities, if they do nothing else, make us appreciate tly ail 
better times of today. ag 
The modern period, then, may be said to have openg # co 
with the electric lighting set, to be followed fairly som 
after by the engine-starter. The first, in about 1913, wa I tol 
an abominable contraption, and it went on being one unti 
well after the War. I remember several acute occasion; save 
when the dial on the switchboard grew suddenly brow, — the 
curious sounds emerged from behind it, and immediately a 
afterwards the infernal box of tricks burst into flames. I aly fast 
remember having the whole outfit stripped from the ca four 
before I would consent to drive it to Austria for the 194 
Alpine Trials. _I carried a large cylinder of dissolved acetylen Gle 
instead, and the type of lamp I knew many years befor, see! 
the kind that sometimes blew up, always smelt of garlic an : 
was really quite reliable. It gave an infinitely better driving rest 
light than any I have had since. swi 
Before the War the starter was rarely found. One Britis the 
firm made a ear fitted with an ingenious device that enable : 
you to spin the flywheel by a self-rewinding tackle buf — thir 


apart from the American Cadillac, the only electric starte 
I knew was of the most improbable sort. After the War, 
and I daresay while it was going on, things moved a bil 
faster and by 1922, nearly every car of any pretensions at | 
all had a more or less reliable starter. A very black periol — 
intervened, when cheap and very badly made magneto 
packed repair-stations everywhere and_ brought to life® 
the coil-and-battery ignition system which is still the most 
widely used. The new type of high-tension magneto, of a 
remarkable efficiency and reliability, may take its place and the § 
incessant troubles of ten years ago will be forgotten forever. 
During those ten years cars got faster, more efficient, mor 
economical and cheaper, but they were never as cheap as they 
are today. They become more comfortable, more and mor 
weatherproof, quicter, easier to drive, safer. Brakes, tyres, 
suspension and steering reached a pitch of excellence undreamt 
of only a few years back. 
About ten years ago, too, roads began to improve out ofall F 
knowledge and since the War we have been able to claim 
that we have the best surfaced roads in the world. * Touring 
became casier at home. On the Continent, especially inf 
France, the traveller by road had always been the expected 
guest since roads existed. He was made comfortable and sped 
on his way with a warm fecling of human sympathy. That 
was excellent business. Here until comparatively recently 
we of the road were inhospitably, coldly and often dirtily 
lodged, nearly always very ill-fed. There were notable excep- 
tions, but as a rule you could say that the British country hote q 
was in a considerably worse state than it was after the railway 
drove the stage-coach off the King’s Highway. Boniface was 
asleep, more probably dead, and his place taken by a public 
company. The British motorist who could afford it took 
himself and his car to countries where his simple necds wert H 
understood and met. Since the War things have got a great 


















¢ 
deal better. If we have not yet regained the repute we held a 
in the eighteenth century for the best inns in the world, sy 
we have advanced a great deal during the present reign. ay 
Such things as H. & C., enough working bathrooms, proptt H 
lighting, adequate heating, cleanliness, civility, most of them 
unknown twenty years ago in the sort of hotel in whichow > = © 
was unwillingly benighted, all are commonplaces _ today 
There is nearly always a good hotel awaiting the traveller i 
Great Britain, whether he reaches it by road or rail, a hotel F ‘ 
where he will be properly lodged. o 





That would have been the wildest statement in 1910, 4 
wild as the prophecy that roads today would be mudless 
that tyres would last 20,000-miles, ‘that you could have petri 
squirted expeditiously into your tank a good deal more often 
in a day’s run than you could buy real beer, that a 10-hp.& 
car would go as fast as the old 60-h.p.—ahd that there would 
still be level crossings, trams and the Kingston by-pass 
Yet they were both true. JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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: ~ ae Toes nehnielie at 
tits GLENEAGLES HOTEL 


BRITAIN’S DEPENDABLE CAR 


Figned, 
iscomafor,  ) 
SESH Ceo the Whell’s Whudee A 
hehe Cine of the " 3 inkee bale 
se 
ie pg 
=s = twas a “sorry” story. They had returned from 
hes “ar I, fortnight’s motoring holiday in Scotland. 
* sear ° ° . 
8 difficul «Never again”’ they said. ‘‘ We lived in fourteen 
bene diferent hotels, slept in fourteen different beds, 


here wer 
the od tipped four times fourteen different hotel servants . 


breakfast fF and then had that dreadful 300 mile trek down South 


these ah. 
ciate th asain. Scotland ! It’s a marvellous country—if only 


it could be done comfortably.” 








E Opened 
irly S00n : 
913, wall [told them that they could have sent up their car (and 
cain saved money) overnight and gone up themselves by ; 
brown, fF {he 10.50 sleeper from Euston-and have been break- 5 ee 
The car illustrated pene is 5 the Twelve- Six Kenthe Sports Schum, price £305 


edit ' fasting by 9 a.m. They could have had, instead of 


Tak, 
the cw fourteen varying beds, one perfect one; with 


he 101 Gleneagles Hotel as their G.H.Q. they could have 


cetylen 
| befor, F = seen the pick of Scotland; and when they wanted a 


irlic E ‘ . : 
“dtivin respite from motoring there was golf, tennis, squash, 

swimming, dancing at Gleneagles Hotel itself. I told 
Britis them how inexpensive it really was.... If you are 


enabled . 
le buf thinking of Scotland, write to the Controller of the 


Starter LMS Hotels, Central Bureau S_, St. Pancras, 


ic War, ’ : 
la hi N.W.1, for fuller details, and tariff. Direct 


.. what AUSTIN OWNERS say 


about INVESTING 


Report No. 564. Car No. 6T7C.14410 


“ THE CONSEQUENCES OF A BREAKDOWN 
WOULD BE VERY SERIOUS” 


_ 


“As I am a War cripple who has not been able to walk 
for over ten years, it is very necessary that I should have 











"ake | Restaurant and Sleeping Car Services by L MS. 

Rn : a reliable car, as the consequences of a breakdown on the 

to life road would be very serious to a man having my disability. 

e€ most I have travelled all over the country. ...I1 have never 

>» Of a once had a stoppage through any cause... . My car’s 

wu te dependability is amazing and my repair bill has been 

, more als ; practically nil.” s * . 

isthe = 14 /) 44 : he ii \. That is a good test case—the man who must have dependability 

| more F aN ; ry . “2 past shadow of doubt. Since 1931 his Austin has rendered 

ies - vs A thy i Oe unfaltering service over 31,000 miles! Add to experiences 
SS aN \) la a ' re ty ‘ d like his, the pride of the new Austin owner in the latest bodywork 

of) | —_iae Wi Hani Ny @! ry Ws and greatly increased comfort and driving-ease—and you understand 

pm =; — =u My : lh F why every week motorists tell us we are stating only the barest 

ourin | 4 Myr nl truth when we say: 

lly in Sey ABS 4 pant : _ ; 

cl ay i | its leg You buy a car—but you INVEST én an 

sped Me 2 

ently & 

lirtily 

xcep / \ | 

i CENTRAL WALES 


Read the Austin Magazine: 


took 





se for a peaceful holiday 


4d. cvery month, 





Reo How delightful to explore those to Central Wales. Penny-a-mile 
held F peaceful valleys of Central Wales, each way witha Monthly Return | The York Saloon mith 
"7 orto walk for milesacrossthesun- Ticket (First class 1$d. a mile). | 18 4.p. (ax £13.10.0) or 
orld swept hills without ever being Break your journey anywhere you | with 16 bp. (Ti ax £12) 
eign. aware of the shadow of industry. _like on the route going orcoming | six-cylinder engine. —Syn- 
‘oper How delightful, too, to come _ back. ch cated on top, third and 
hem back to the gay social life ofa “ Holidays, by LMS” poate gran second gears. Wide doors 
one resort such as Llandrindod Wells "sorts and apartments guide) Od. from | Yor eqsy entrance and exit. we 
day where there’s first-class golf and Reckndios: Gove cag a 2 coats and Deep, comfortable and ad- CHALFONT SALOON (with division) » £338 
or ip tennis, a variety of indoor enter- Fares” and illustrated Folder “ The Spas fustable seats upholstered in WESTMINSTER SALOON + 0 « £348 
ote! tainment and some really mag- % Central Wales” (free) from any LMS | [/aymol bide. Prices at HERTFORDSALOON . £318 
| nificent hotels. Th lent carne Cen orks £328 Hayes Self Selector Trausmlesn £40 extra 
of fast L otels. ere are plenty ‘Tourist Tickets available for three | #7 . ° ° D . 
. as _ MS trains to take ss months—iswed May to October. The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Screet, London. London 
ee Service Depots: 12, 16 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 and 10 b.p. North Row, W.1, 
re Export Department : Bi rmingham, 
in LMS 
ften F 
hp ‘ LONDON Mto- eet gAtLW ay BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
} q AN D co 1 
AND $§& 


ass 
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woo. meccte thas you ve ever dreamed 


The charm of Devon is made up of so many features that its 
popularity for holiday-making is the most natural thing on 
earth, and those who have to take early holidays will find 
Devon as attractive and satisfying now as at any other time 
of the year. 

Red loam, leafy lanes, cosy combes, white-washed cottages, 
purple moors, golden sands, glorious coastline, and modern 
ae holiday resorts lying cheek by jowl with villages of 
immemorial age—these are the ingredients which go to 
make the perfect holiday fare. 


9 BEFORE YOU GO HOW YOU GET THERE 
Dartmoor, Two books that will tell you all about “Monthly Return” Tickets at about 
Devon and the accommodation it 1d. a mile 3rd, or 1}d. a mile ist 
affords : Class are issued from nearly all 


“GLORIOUS DEVON” by S. P. B. stations. 


Mais (price 1/- paper cover, 2/6 bound WHEN YOU GET THERE 


wien 4st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
“HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1935, contain- Season Tickets, at exceptionally cheap 
ing Holiday Addresses, Photographs, rates, will enable you to see the best 
&c. (price 6d.). of the county. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Superintendent of the Line, Great 
Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained at any Railway 
Exeter Station or the usual Tourist Agencies. 
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Current Travel News 


GOING ABROAD? 


Then travel with 


HICKIES 


etry your plans for a 
holiday may be this year, 
HICKIES can help you, for there are 
sure to be some little problems 
that need straightening out. 

Our new book of “ onary 
Holidays at Home and Abroad ” 
packed with hundreds of delightful 
and practical suggestions. The 
prices range from £3.10.6 up- 
wards and the duration of the tours 
varies from short week-ends to 
long holidays of two and three 
months’ duration. And all the 
prices quoted in it include 
travel, hotel accommodation, all 
meals, tips and taxes, and also the 
services of our staff and agents at 
the ports and Continental’ resorts. 
Here are just a few examples : 
RHINELAND, 9 days £8. 6.0 
NICE, 9 days-.. .. £€9.18.0 
MONTREUX, 9 days £9.19.6 
SPAIN, 16 days . £13. 3.6 
AUSTRIAN TYROL, 

16 days <-~.. .. £18. 8.0 

NORWAY, 20 days .. £22.10.0 
These are but a few—why not write 
for our Summer Book and sample 
in ‘anticipation the delights of a 
perfect summer holiday ? The 
book is free and post free. 
And remember—if you cannot find 
in our book the exact holiday you 
require, our expert staff are at your 
service to advise you; they have 
travelled all over the continent, and 
know ail the routes and centres 
from personal experience. 


Write, ’phone or call 


HICKIES 


(Dept. D), 


25 COCKSPUR STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2094 











TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4, MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining, Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself, Can 
you imagine a more enjoyable 
holiday? Gct Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 
Piccadilly House, 


33 Regent Street, S.W.1 
(facing Piccadilly Circus), 
*Phone: Regent 2142, 














U.S.A. and Canada 


Our public counsellors are once again 
voicing the opinion that universal peace 
will never be assured until America and 
Britain show a joint front to the rest of the 
world, and it is pointed out to us that the 
best way to bring about this desired result 
is for the peoples of both countries to get 
to know one another more intimately, and 
80 be able to sympathize with each other’s 
interests more closely. Mr. John Buchan 


_ Stated, on his recent return from America, 


that Americans appeared to play their part 
in this matter better than ourselves. Ap- 
parently Americans appreciate our point of 
view better than we appreciate theirs be- 
cause they take the trouble to see us in our 
own country, and come to know us as we 
really are. Britons do not reciprocate half as 
much. This may be a matter of tempera- 
ment or economics, or perhaps a combina- 
tion of both. We are not in the first place 
such inveterate travellers as are the 
Americans. To many people in this country 
there has, too, remained a’ doubt whether 
the hospitality one expects on a holiday 
would be forthcoming on America’s shores. 
Immigration quotas, Passport difticulties, 
Gangdom and so on have received so much 
unfavourable publicity as to react against 
the interests of the American travel in- 
dustry. And besides this, of course, there 
has been the question of the high cost of 
Atlantie fares. For various reasons prices 
in America rule considerably lower today, 
particularly in hotels and restaurants and 
on railways, than they did a year or two 
ago. - Atlantic fares themselves have been 
reduced, and the Tourist class of steamer, 
introduced a few years back, with its lower 


, range of fares, has proved a definite incen- 


tive to our people to see the American 
continent. 
* * * 


One can almost say it is as cheap now to 
go there for a short tour as it would be to 
undertake an average cruise or to go for a 
month’s holiday by the sea. Actually, it is 
possible to journey to New York, spend a 
week sightseeing, and return home again 
for an outlay of less than £50. Such a sum 
would include Tourist class passage, ac- 
commodation at reputable hotels, first-class 
transportation by motor coach and steamer 
in and about New York as well as the inci- 
dental cost of a full programme of sight- 
seeing. A far greater sum than this is often 
spent on less instructive and less enter- 
taining holidays of no longer duration than 
the three weeks the above tour would 
occupy. The question of hospitality ean 
well be left to the shipping companies 
which now shoulder the responsibility of 
this by arranging special tours themselves. 
In the new Cunard White Star leaflet See 
America This Year, a whole series of tours 
to U.S.A. and Canada have been planned. 
As an alternative to the week's visit to New 
York and district, an interesting six days 
may be had visiting Quebee first of all ; 
then proceeding up the St. Lawrence river 
to Montreal, and going on from there to 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, and spending the 
final day and a half in New York before 
embarking for tho return Atlantic trip. 
From the time of arrival at Quebee to the 
time of leaving the United States capital 
the tour costs £16. This is naturally more 
expensive than the New York tour, which 
involves no long train journeys and is 
quoted at £8 10s. Atlantic return fares 
vary according to tho class of vessel used. 
Minimum rates are approximately as fol- 
lows: First-class, £82 5s.; Cabin class, 
£53; Tourist class, £39 5s.; Third-class, 
£29 15s, 

* * * 

The Canadian Pacific Raiiway have also 
published a leaflet showing the special short 
tours in the United States and Canada 
which may be had this season by their 
organization. The Week-End Inclusive 
Tour to Canada by the famous ‘ Empress 
of Britain’ is the shortest of their range. 

















Cruises 


WONDERFUL PROGRAMME! 


NEW PORTS 
OF CALL 


EXTENDED 
ITINERARIES 


“HOMERIC” from Southampton 


Rates 

Date To Days from 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean, Turkey .. 21 32gns. 
JULY 15 Naval Review Cruise .. 3 Tgns. 
AUG. 3 Greece, Italy, Riviera .. 18 30gns. 
AUG. 24 Atlantic Isles, Azores .. 13 22 gns. 
SEPT. 7 Mediterranean, Adriatic .. 18 30gns. 
SEPT. 28 Mediterranean, Palestine 21 32gns. 


“LANCASTRIA ” from Liverpool 


Date To Days from 
MAY 11 Atlantic Isles, Azores .. 14 £16 
JUNE 8 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo14 £16 


JUNE 29 Northern Capitals -. 14 £16 
AUG. 3 Santander, Corunna <. £9 
AUG. 10 Atlantic Isles aa ee ee 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean as ~~ = 
SEPT. 7 Atlantic Isies =e “ .-. £15 
SEPT. 21 Mediterranean £15 


OCT. 5 Mediterranezn, Monte Carlo is £19 


“DCRIC” fr-m Lordon 


Rates 

Date To De 5 from 
MAY 25 Atlantic Isles ae £12 
UNE 8 Corunna, Santander % a7 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean, Monte Carlo 14 «£13 
JULY 6 Atiantic-Isles os -12 £11 
JULY 20 Norway, Denmark 13 £12 


AUG, 3 Northern Capitals, Russia 18 86£18 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean,NorthAfrical4 £14 
SEPT. 14 Mediterranean,MonteCario 14 £13 


“LAURENTIC” from Liverpool 


Rates 
Dat To Days from 
yULY 13 Mediterranean 13 (a15 


JULY 27 Portugal, Riviera, Spain s 14 £16 
AUG. 17 The Baltic .. ts -- 14 £15 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 
Thrilling programme of new tours in 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 
5 to 25 days . . . alsc conducted 
ard ir.deper.cent tours 


Write for tours and cruise prograinmes to 
Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, Londen er 
locai offices and agents. 


Cunard 


(While Slar 
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Here’s the chance 
of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book your cabin now for any 
of these three delightful sunshine cruises. 


MAY 15 20 days from 36 Gs. 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeii and 
Isle of Capri, Italian and French 
Rivieras, Spain and _ Portugal. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


Northern Capitals of Europe, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig and 
Germany. 
Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Crutses you should write now for full details 
and plan.of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Uthce: 3 Lower Kegent St., London, o.w.t1. 

Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


C.FP.1. 3 os 














CANADA 
and U.S.A. 


. for health, enjoyment and new scenes 
in a new world. Plan your tour with 
Canadian National—the largest railway 
system in America—famous for comfort 
and service. 

Tours at inclusive rates. 
Leaving each week, June to August. 


a From First 
ass Class 
Ocean £53 Ashore 


Independent Travel Arranged. 
"Phone: WHltehall 2150. ae 
ae 


write for Tours Booklet 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
17-19 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1, 


and at Southanpton, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Paris or Local Agents. 

















Current Travel News 


It may be begun at Southampton on June 
8th or at bi-weekly intervals after that, 
the tour occupying twelve days and costing 
from £87 5s. First-class, £46 10s. Tourist, 
and £33 10s. third. In all 16 U.S.A. and 
Canada tours are detailed in. the leaflet re- 
ferred to. They occupy between 19 days 
and 30 days and cost from £48 5s. to 
£90 15s., which fare includes Tourist cabin, 
First-class rail in Canada, hotel accommo- 
dation, sightseeing drives, and all gratuities 
excepting those on Atlantic steamers. 

The Canadian National Railways have 
also a tempting list of summer tours to 
offer. They have planned a series of Ten 
tours, beginning with the sailing of the 
“Duchess of Atholl’ on June 14th from 
Liverpool (or Belfast) or from Greenock the 
following day. Quebec is reached on 
June 21st, and visits are made to Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, returning 
via Toronto to Montreal for re-embarkation 
a week later. The cost of this tour is 
£59 10s. inclusive. Other sailings are at 
weekly intervals, and fares vary from £53 
to £83 10s., according to the duration of the 
tour and distance covered, which at times 
includes part of the U.S.A. 

* * * 

The Blue Star liner ‘ Almeda Star ’ is the 
first of three of this company’s vessels plying 
the South American route to have under- 
gone extensive re-modelling. During the 
past few months this ship has been 
lengthened by as much as 60 feet to allow 
streamline bows to be fitted. At the same 
time its propellers have been substituted 
by some made of solid bronze, and it is 
hoped that these changes will help to im- 
prove the speed of the steamer and to 
eliminate vibration. Alterations in the pas- 
senger accommodation have also been made 
during the vessel’s enforced idleness. New 
cabins with private bathrooms have been 
constructed, other accommodation brought 
up to date, and the deck space considerably 
enlarged. Similar changes will in due 
course be made to two sister ships: ‘ Avila 
Star’ and ‘ Andalucia Star.’ 

* * * 


Cruising South 


May 15 ARANDORA STAR (16,000). 
ton. Morocco, Malta, 


From Southamp" 
Sicily, Italy, 


Riviera, Spain, Portugal. 20 days. From 
36 gns, “ 

» 18 MonrciarRe (16,400). From Liverpool. 
Lisboh, Gibraltar, Tangier, Barcelona, 
Malaga, 13 days. From £12, 

» 18 VANbDYCK = (13,000). From Liverpool. 


Tangicr, Palma, Villefranche, 
Lisbon. 18 days. From 22 gns. 

», 18 Mobpavia (17,000). From Southampton. 
Spain, Portugal, Palma, Algiers. 13 days. 
From £12. 

ATLANTIS (16,000). From Southampton. 
Ceuta, Naples, Messina, Malta, Bizerta, 
Tangier, Lisbon. 18 days. From 30 gns, 

», 209 QORONTES (20,000). From Southampton. 

Spain, Riviera, Italy, Balearic Isles. 
17 days. From 27 gns. 

» 25 Doric (16,500). From London. Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, Madeira, 
13 days. From £12. 

OrrorD (20,000). From Southampton. 
Madeira, Casablanca, Barcelona, Palma, 
Lisbon, London. 16 days, From 25 gns, 

STRATHAIRD (22,500). From Southampton, 
Ceuta, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Rapallo, 

_13 days. From £22 1st class, 


Ajaccio, 


June 1 


» 1 MONTCLARE (16,000). From Liverpool. 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Algiers, Malaga, 
Ceuta. 13 days. From £12, 


»» 1 Motpavia (17,000), From Southampton. 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Casablanca, Gibraltar, 
Vigo, Arosa Bay, Corunna, 13 days. 
From £12. 















Me 


SE 













for cruising 
at its best 





MAY 24 _— 
Ceuta, Naples, Messina,’ 
Malta, Bizerta, Lisbon, etc, 
18 Days. Fares from 30 gns, 


Other ‘Atlantis’ Cruises : 


JUNE 14. To the Mediterranean 
15 days. Fares from 24 guineas, 
JULY 5. To the Norwegian Fjords 
10 days. Fares from [5 guineas, 


EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS. LIMITED 
TO 400 PASSENGERS. ONE SITTING 
ONLY AT ALL MEALS. HOT AND COLD 
RUNNING WATER IN ALL CABINS 


Ask for copy of ‘* Zodiac” Booklet 
giving complete cruising programme. 


ROYAL 
MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I. 

ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 

E.C.3. and at SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, BIR. 

MINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, GLASGOW 
or LOCAL AGENTS. 





Mothersills 














Simplified Travel to the Continent, via 


COOKS 


Head Office: Berkeley St., London, W.1, and Branch Offices. 
a8.) am -)-t-) tee) ee -N 


GRAND TOURS 


ITAEY - I5days £25 
GERMANY 15 days £23 
RUSSIA - 16days 36 Gans, 


Fully inclusive. 
eaflets on request. 








BEST IM TRAVEL 


THE CENTRE 
for all cruises by all lines. 
Complete chronological list of 
over 270 cruises free on 

request. 
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June 4 Himary (7,500). From Liverpool. 1,000 


miles up the Amazon. 7 weeks. From £75. ' 
»» 7 VANDYCK (13,000). From Liverpool. Cadiz, 

Tangier, Lisbon. 10 days. From 12 gns. of \ ' 
», 7 ARANDORA STAR (15,000). From Southamp- 


ton. Naples, Messina, Venice, Brioni, 


Regular Sailings Dubrovnik, Kotor, Phaleron Bay, Malta. 1 st CLASS CR U iSES 


21 days. From 32 gns. 


» 7 ORAMA (20, S LO’ > ‘alermo, ’ 
FARES from £1 O09 Me ee oul Whee am | From SOUTHAMPTON to the 





Liston, to Southampton, 21 days. 


a From 32 gns. 
TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings »» 8 LANCASTRIA (17,000). From Liverpool. 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle Malaga, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Tangier. 


or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 14 days. From £16. 








The Philippines. Low through », 8 STRATHNAVER (22,500). From London. 
Fares, including the Atlantic Gibraltar, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Monte 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Carlo, Almeria, to Southampton. 13 days. 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. From £22 Ist Class, £12 Tourist. 
», 8 Doric (16,500). From London. Corunna, 
FROM £58. Santander. 6days. From £7. JUNE wusete ae io “4 Gave 
», 8 VOLTAIRE (13,000). From Liverpool, Cadiz, 29 Algiers, Lisbon.” = 16 GNS 
For full particulars apply to: —— so Villefranche, Lisbon. . 
ays. From 22 gns. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES ,, 14 ATLANTIS (16,000). From Southampton. JULY Molean, Conaiionen, 13 DAYS 
Vigo, Ceuta, Rapallo, Leghorn, Spezia, 13 ames adeira, from 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE GBealter, Tangier, Lisbon. 15 days, es 15 CNS. 
‘rom 24 gns. fe) = . 
r Ria (3 , > : porto, Tunis, Palermo, 
General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., »» 15 Homeric (34,000). Frem Southampton. JULY Kotor, Dubrovnik, 21 DAYS 
22 Billiter St., on C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, sage yp Greece, Turkey, 21 days. 27 Ve nice, Split, Corfu, from 
e Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. eee. . : Malaga. 
or 24 we toca OURLST AGENTS. 27 os oe = ose Ls ia 8 Wile. ski : i . 23 CNS. 
‘angier, Madeira, enerific, igo. alma, Ajaccio, Capri, 
Corunna. 13 days. From £12, AUG. Naples, Palermo, Dub- 20 DAYS 
», 15 Dorie (16,500). From London. Cadiz, 17 rovnik, Kotor, Corfu, from 
Monte Carlo, Tangier, Lisbon. 14 days, ae tape 22 CNS. 
From £13. bas 
», 15 MOLDAVIA (17,000). From Southampton, Malaga, Villefranche, 21 DAY 
Lisbon, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Cadiz. SEPT. Rapallo, Capri, Naples, wna 
13 days. From £12. Syracuse, Athens, Malte, 90 Gua 
,, 15 STRATHAIRD (22,500). From Southampton. Algiers, Oporto. . 
Barcelona, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Palma, esvinnpslinneiaiaiaaly 
Corunna, London. 14 days, From £22 
1st Class, £12 Tourist. PASSENGERS LIMITED TO 


22 STRATHNAVER (22,500). From Southamp- 280 FOR EACH CRUISE 
ton. Barcelona, Civita Vecchia, Naples, ‘ 
Cagliari, Gibraltar. 13 days. From —_—_—- 
£22 Ist Class, £12 Tourist. 


Sa oe 
STOPS SEA SICKN ESS » 22 VANDYCK (18,000). | From Liverpool For full particulars apply: 
angier, Palma, Cadiz, Lisbon. 13 days, ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 


From 15 gns. 
















», 29 ORAMA (20,000). From Southampton. 
Madeira, Las Palmas, ‘eneriffe, Casa- 104-6 an? steatt, London, 
CRUISES TO Bienes, Lisbon, to London, 14 days, Tener Releinn, Khoa. =: 
teppei 75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. my / 


,, 29 CriTy OF NAGPUR (10,000). From Southamp- 
THE FJORDS ton. Leixoes, Palma,  Villefranche, 

Ajaccio, Algiers, Lisbon. 14 days. 
From 16 gns, 


Or Local Agents. 




















S. Particulars of forthcoming crumcs to », 29 MOLDAVIA (17,000). From Southampton. 

the Baltic and Norwegian Fjords may Lisbon, Tarragona, Barcelona, Palma, 
Is be had from the Travel Manager of 99 age sl hy a 

” ” me ONTCLARE , . rom .iverpool!, 
wd The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palma, Malaga, Ceuta. 
D London, W.C. 1. 13 days. From £12. 
G 
D 
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j This Summer— 
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SEE THE 
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» | Music - wh 

AR ~ t F you visit Central Europe (and you surely will!) you’ll have to 
ag us IC ca re believe in fairies when you pass through the Black Forest, and 
Ww you'll enjoy roaming round the countries where most of the 
Aha llet world’s great music was born—South Germany and Austria—the 

a home of the masters, Schubert, Wagner, Strauss, Mozart, Haydn. 
Ship Leaves LONDON May 25. As you journey further south and west the first sight of the amazing 
olomites will almost take your breath away. It’s a wonderful country 
——— and, before you turn home again be sure to have just a peep at that 


7 Wwe 


Ties ot 2 wt weeks’ dussiies old country with a young name—Yugo-Slavia. 
] : ; . And don’t forget to leave a few days for Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, 
to Soviet Russia during the Season. ‘uch Ciba 


Regular sailings. on Saturdays. There are Cheap Tickets from England available for varying 
periods, to suit your holiday requirements. 


Also OVERLAND Tours. I5 WAYS TO HAPPY DAYS 


5 | Sau" 


me DOVER - - - CALAIS HARWICH - - HOOK 

All Tours from DOVER - - - OSTEND HARWICH -— - FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE HARWICH - - ANTWERP 

} FOLKESTONE - DUNKERQUE HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 

£1 per day fully NEWHAVEN - - DIEPPE HARWICH - ~-  ESBJERG 
inclusive. SOUTHAMPTON - ~HAVRE GRIMSBY - - - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON - ST.MALO HULL - ~- ROTTERDAM 


GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM 


. For all information apply Continental Departments, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 (for 

Details from SOUTHERN Routes), or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARWICH Routes), or any 

Station, Office or Agency of the Great Western ; London, Midland & Scottish ; London & 
North Eastern or Southern Railways. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENTS or ;- 
INTOURIST LTD., 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. CR, 4 ae a ee ee 
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Finance 


Twenty-five Years of British 
Banking 


In spite of the great disturbance occasioned by the 
four years of war, it would be true to say that nothing 
has been more remarkable in the world of finance and 
business than the progress which has been achieved 
by British banking during the present King’s reign. 

Looking back it would almost seem as if the bankers of 
25 years ago must have had some kind of intuition with 
regard to the crises which might have to be faced in the 
years to come. For in the years: immediately preceding 
the Great War and in those which followed it, one of 
the outstanding features was the consolidation of banking 
interests into a few institutions of stupendous size and 
strength. During the reigns of Queen Victoria and of 
King Edward a great number of banking amalgamations, 
of course, took place, most of them, however, being 
concerned with the absorption of comparatively small 
provincial institutions by one or other of the leading 
Clearing Banks, of which there were rather more than 
a dozen in number. Shortly before the War, however, 
and again in the early post-War years, it began to be a 
case of the dozen or so large banks swallowing up each 
other. 

I said just now that it almost seemed as if bankers 
had had some intuition of the difficult situations to be 
faced in the future, but perhaps it would be truer to say 
that the amalgamation movement really received its 
stimulus from the ambition of leading bankers to make 
their institutions the most important. in point of size. 
In this matter the late Sir Edward Holden was a leading 
spirit and the net result of the movement was the absorp- 
tion of quite large institutions, such as Parr’s Bank, the 
London and South Western, the London Joint Stock, 














AN INVESTMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


The exceptional merits of investing in insurance 
shares are illustrated by the following extract from 
The Policy of 4th April, 1935. 
“*, . . the average of the whole of the insur- 
ance shares comprised in the Trust of 
Insurance Shares shows an annual return for 
the last ten years of £11. 4s. 10d. per cent., 
when capital appreciation has been taken 
into account.” 
No other form of investment combines so high a 
degree of safety with such good prospects for steady 
yield and future appreciation. 
The Trust of Insurance Shares enables the 
investor to secure a definite holding in the shares 
of thirty-one leading British Insurance Companies 
whose total assets exceed £940,000,000. 
Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 
time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Current price of Units 21/9. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


i iissee bresees titi eri it 


TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


165 MOORGATE * LONDON * E.C.2, ~_= National 1637 
Apply to above address for Booklet AHs07 
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Dominions must, however, include a reference to the 
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the Union of London, and others which might be ime, 
tioned, until the final result was the establishment ¢ 
what is now known as the “ Big Six ” comprising the 
following institutions : 

Barclays Bank, 

Lloyds Bank, 

Martins Bank, 

Midland Bank, 

National Provincial Bank, 

Westminster Bank. 








GREATER INDUSTRIAL DEMANDS. 

But while a race for supremacy may have played ay 
important part in bringing about these fusions, it would 
also be true to say that a stimulus to the movement 
was given by the fact that some of our industrial concerns 
had become so large and their demands for loans at times 
so important as to be almost beyond the compass of other 
than very large institutions. And indeed when the War 
came and when it was followed by the difficult and critical 
post-War years, the solidarity and strength of these 
combined institutions have served the country well, 


Growtu 1N Deposits. 


Moreover, while the growth in banking deposits must, 
of course, to some extent be attributed to the credit 
inflation of the War years, it was also undoubtedly due to 
the excellence of the banking system and the confidence 
reposed in it. In 1910, the year in which King George V 
came to the throne, the total banking deposits of the 
Joint Stock Banks of England and Wales amounted 
roughly to £720,000,000, whereas at the end of last 
year the total was over £2,000,000,000. Throughout 
these 25 years the Joint Stock Banks have had to stand 
the strain first of the Great War, then of the short period 
of superficial prosperity following upon the War, and 
later the strain occasioned by many years of financial 
depression and of crises in many parts of the world. And 
finally in 1931 the banks had to stand the strain involved 
by the political crisis of that year and of our departure 
from the Gold Standard. Throughout all these crises, 
however. confidence in the banks never waned and while 
this in itself would be a great fact to be mentioned in 
any record of the past 25 years of British banking, the 
point gains in importance when it is remembered that 
this stability of our banks has been in striking contrast 
to the conditions which have prevailed in other countries 
and not least in the country which was supposed to benefit 
most from the Great War, namely, the United States. 


BANKING OVERSEAS. 


There are other important features, however, to be 
recorded in any account of banking during the King’s 
reign. The first of these is concerned with the develop- 
ment of British banking in our Oversea Dominions. 
Needless to say that in the reigns both of Queen Victoria 
and King Edward good work was done by various 
English banks in our Oversea Dominions, including 
Australia, India, Canada and South Africa. It was, 
however, some ten years ago that there occurred 4 
striking Imperial Bank amalgamation in the shape of a 
merger of the Colonial Bank, the Anglo-Egyptian Bank 
and the National Bank of South Africa under the present 
title of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
This development had been preceded by a good many 
indications on the part of the late Mr. Goodenough, then 
Chairman of Barclays Bank, of a desire to promote bank- 
ing interests in our-Empire overseas. A few years later, 
too, there was established Barclays Bank (Canada), the 
capital being provided chiefly by Barclays Bank, Ltd, 
and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 


AvusTRALIA’S TRIUMPH. 
Any mention of our banking activities in the Oversea 


remarkable triumphs achieved by those banks concerned 

in operations in Australia. That country, as everyone 

knows, a few years ago passed through one of the most 

severe exchange crises which could possibly be conceived. 

The great fall in prices of her exportable commodities hit 
(Continued on page 816.) 
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CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
PROGRESS DURING THE 
PAST 25 YEARS 


1909 1934 
Total Business in Force £25,638,258 £170,525,820 


Total Premium Income £811,692 £7,817,906 


Total Income from all 





Sources ~ ..  £1,229,426 £10,450,518 
Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries... £408,954 £5,298,353 


Assets for the Protection 


of Policyholders ... £8,154,670 £49,800,526 


* Safety and stability are, first and foremost, 
the keynotes of the Company's 
treditional policy.” 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
Head Office for the British Isles:— 
2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 

















BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
OVER 2,030 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





TOTAL RESOURCES (31st Dec., 1931) 


£413,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was leing  con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 
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EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.1.., Rome, 
Barclays Bank (Canada). 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Benk, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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(Conlinucd from page 814.) 


Australia most severely, and at onc and the same momen} 
conditions in this country made it impossible for Australia 
to raise fresh loans here. Moreover, during this crisis 
the situation in Australia was worsened by the attitude 
of the Labour Party, which urged a course of procedure 
which might have been the ruin of the credit of Australia 
Fortunately the Government stood firmly by sound 
principles of finance and in these respects was aided 
enormously by the Australian banks, which throughout 
the crisis commanded the confidence of the community, 
The result, as might have been cxpected, has been to 
enhance Australian credit enormously while the enhanced 
prestige of the banks enabled them casily to withstand 
the attempt by the Labour Party at the last General 
Election in Australia to bring in a scheme for nationaliza- 
tion. The Labour Party found to its cost that such 
was the confidence of the community in the Australian 
banks that the very idea of nationalization was anathema 
to the electors. 
Bankinc Norti oF THE TWEED. 

Nor in reviewing banking developments during the 
period of the King’s reign must omission be made of the 
remarkable growth and interesting developments. in 
Scottish banking. _Proporticnately, the growth of bank. 
ing deposits in Scotland has been fully as great as that 
which has taken place in England and Wales, while a 
noteworthy feature of the twenty-five years has been the 
extension of the influence and activities of the Scottish 
banks in the Metropolis. Several of the leading Scottish 
banks which formerly had only one office in the City of 
London have now opened branches in other parts of the 
Metropolis. Moreover, in the case of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland developments south of the Tweed have been 
even more striking inasmuch as they have included the 
acquirement of the business of Messrs. Drummond in the 
West End, while still mere recently the Royal Bank 
acquired the business formerly carried on by the Bank of 
England at their branch in Burlington Gardens. Not 
only so, but the activities of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
have even extended into Lancashire in the sense of the 
fact that the Royal Bank some few vears ago acquired 
the share capital of Williams Deacon’s Bank. Certain 
other of the Scottish banks have. on the other hand, 
become affiliated with the London clearing banks, notably 
the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank with the 
Midland, the British Linen with Barclays, and_ the 
National Bank of Scotland with Lloyds. 


CentTrat Banxinc DeveLopmMenrt. 

I have. however. reserved until the last what will 
perhaps be recorded in future history as one of the most 
important developments of banking during the past 
25 years. I refer to the creation of new Central 
Banks within the Empire. Incidentally it is impossible 
to refer to this most important development without 
recognizing the important part which has been played 
in the matter by Mr. Montagu Norman, who now for 
seme 15 consecutive vears has been Governor of the 
Bank of England. <A staunch believer in the usefulness 
and power of Central banking institutions, Mr. Norman 
has done a great deal to bring about good  under- 
standing between Central Banks all over the world, 
but there is reason to believe that he has devoted special 
consideration to the establishment of Central Banks in 
the various parts of the Empire. In Australia, of course, 
the Commonwealth Bank has long held the position 
of a Central Banking Institution and, although starting 
as a bank competing with other institutions, it has in 
recent years fulfilled pretty closely the functions of what 
is known as a Central Bank. In New Zealand there is 
now also cstablished a Central Bank with Mr. Lafeaux, 
a former official of the Bank of England. acting as 
Governor, and another one in our great Empire of India. 
In Canada, too, we have a Central Banking institution 
with a lecal kanker as Governor, but with an ex-official 
(Cons nued on page 818.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





) as 
UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


GREATLY IMPROVED POSITION 





ADDITIONS TO THE FLEET 





MR. ROBERTSON F. GIBB’S ADDRESS 





Peeswinc at the meeting of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company Limited, held on May 2nd, Mr. Robertson F. Gibb (Chair- 
man), in the course of his address, said: The profit for the year 
amounted to £347,423, This is arrived at after providing for full 
depreciation of the fleet, property and plant, Debenture and other 
interest, taxation, administration and other expenses, but excluding 
profit from insurance, which has been added to the insurance 
reserves. The profit for the year, therefore, is £67,216 greater than 
for 1933, which I think you will agree can be regarded as satisfactory. 
(Hear, hear.) After adding the sum of £112,252 brought forward 
from last year, there is a total of £459,675 available for allocation. 
The Directors have added £250,000 to the reserve account, and after 
deducting the Preference dividends which were paid on July Ist, 
1934, and January Ist last, the sum of £82,149 remains, which it is 
proposed to carry forward. 

In the year under review, the Company enjoyed the full benefit of 
the conversion of the 6 per Cent. Debenture Stock into a 5 per cent. 
security ; in addition to which, by reason of the continuous reduc- 
tion of liabilities for past shipbuilding, there was a considerable 
diminution in the amount of interest payable by the Company in 
respect of borrowed money. 


PREFERENCE DIVIDENDS. 

As I forecast when addressing you last year, twelve months’ divi- 
dends have been paid on the Preference shares, but the dividends on 
the 6 per Cent. “‘A” Cumulative Preference shares are still 
eighteen months in arrear. The Directors are of the opinion that, 
unless unforeseen circumstances arise, there is no reason to,anticipate 
that dividend payments on these shares will fall further into arrear. 
I hope all shareholders will agree, however, having regard especially 
to the financial difficulties which we inherited from a former régime 
and from which we are only now emerging, that it is essential to 
conserve and strengthen our resources as much as possible and to 
continue to pursue a thoroughly sound financial policy. (Hear, 
hear.) There are two factors which render this prudent course the 
more imperative. First, there is the serious disparity which exists 
between the book value of our investments, after deducting the 
reserve for depreciation of investments, and their actual value, to 
which the auditors have again drawn attention in their report. We 
cannot ignore that disparity, which, in view of the impending 
winding-up of some of the companies in which we have large invest- 
ments, must necessarily be dealt with at no distant date. I cannot 
say more on this subject at the present time than that your Directors 
have the situation as it now exists continuously in their minds, and 
they are hopeful that before very long it may be possible to deal 
with the position in such a way as will promote the best interests of 
the Company. 

A Cautious Frxanctat Poricy. 

The further factor which necessitates a cautious financial policy 
on our part is the necessity for still further renewing our fleet, 
looking to the far-reaching responsibilities we have entered into 
with the Government of the Union of South Africa and the develop- 
ments that are taking place in that Dominion, in Rhodesia, and 
in East Africa. To maintain our premier position in the overseas 
trade of those countries we must continue to provide adequate 
and up-to-date shipping facilities. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will observe on the liabilities 
side that the reserve account now amounts to £450,000 and that 
the insurance reserves have increased during the year to £730,035. 

The advance under the Loans Guarantee Act (Northern Ireland) 
was reduced during the year by £60,000 and stands in the balance- 
sheet at £310,000. Since the close of the year a further payment 
of £50,000 on account of this loan has been made, so that our 
liabilities in respect of past shipbuilding now amount to only 
£260,000. On the other hand, you will observe that, in respect 
of the new ships under construction, the sum of £225,800 has been 
borrowed, but I will deal later on with our shipbuilding liabilities, 


VALUE OF THE FLEET. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, the fleet has 
been rigorously written down until it now stands at a figure con- 
siderably below the aggregate value of the vessels if 5 per cent. 
only had been written off each year. As mentioned in the report, 
the customary allowance for depreciation on a 5 per cent. basis 
was made last year. The increase in the book value of the fleet 
compared with last year is accounted for by expenditure on the 
vessels now building. 

Our property and plant have also been further written down 
and are, in my opinion, worth considerably more than the figure 
at which they stand in the balance-sheet. 

As regards the investments, I have already referred to the major 
Problem which these involve, but so far as concerns the subsidiary 
companies, whose business is ancillary to our own. I may mention 
that, apart from a loss occasioned by the liquidation of one company, 
Which has been written off the value of our investments, several of 





our subsidiaries are making substantial profits and are not exces 
sively. valued in our books, 

At the end of the year the company’s fleet consisted of 31 vessels, 
including the four then under construction, which, with small 
craft, represented 351,512 gross tons. Our vessels have been 
kept up to their usual high standard of efficiency and were free 
of serious accidents during the year. 

Since the end of the year, the ‘Saxon,’ the last of the vessels 
ordered by the Union Company prior to its amalgamation with 
the Castle Company, has been sold for breaking up, being no longer 
suited for the company’s service. She realized a sum considerably 
in excess of her written-down book value. 


SHIPBUILDING, 

You will recall that at our last annual meeting I referred to the 
orders which had then recently been placed for two large passenger 
motor vessels for our mail service and for two fast cargo motor 
ships refrigerated throughout. The latter, named ‘ Roslin Castle ” 
and ‘Rothesay Castle’, respectively, will commence their first 
voyages in a few days time. They will be loaded outwards to 
South Africa and will carry substantial cargoes of fruit, &c., home- 
wards. These vessels have been constructed specially for the 
conveyance of perishable produce between South Africa and 
Europe, and we anticipate they will prove of the utmost value in 
assisting us to carry out our obligations under the Government 
Freight Agreement. The new mail ships will be ready to take 
their place in our weekly mail service in the early months of next 
year, when they will displace the ‘ Armadale Castle’ and ‘ Kenil- 
worth Castle,’ two ships which have made names for themselves 
during the present century in peace and in war. In order to 
release our two oldest intermediate vessels, the ‘ Durham Castle ’ 
and ‘ Dunluce Castle’, the Board, after inviting tenders from the 
principal shipbuilding firms of the country, has placed orders on 
a competitive basis with Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Limited, of 
Belfast, for two new intermediate passenger and cargo motor 
ships, each of approximately 15,000 gross tons. These vessels 
will have a considerable amount of refrigerated space, so as to 
provide still further facilities for the export of perishable products 
from South Africa, and will be ready for service in March and 
June of next year respectively. 


QUESTIONS OF FINANCE. 

To assist in financing this considerable shipbuilding programme, 
involving some three to four million pounds, it was necessary to 
arrange for loan facilities to be placed at the Company’s disposal, 
and these have been provided on a satisfactory basis by agreement 
with the Government of Northern Ireland and the Company's 
Bankers. A substantial amount towards the cost of the new ships 
has been and is being found from the Company’s own resourees, 
the remainder being advanced under the arrangements I have 
referred to, with prevision for capital repayments over a period of 
years. The obligations thus entered into are inevitably onerous, 
but if matters proceed normally, we have no reason to be appre- 
hensive concerning our ability regularly to meet these commitments 
as they become due. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
notwithstanding the magnitude of this shipbuilding programme, it 
will be indispensable for the Company, at no distant date, to con- 
template still further new tonnage if it is to keep fully abreast of 
the requirements of the trade. 

Whilst on the subject of shipbuilding, it may interest shareholders 
to know that our subsidiary, Messrs. Bullard, King and Company, 
Ltd., made substantial progress last year following upon the recon- 
struction of the capital of the Company. In order to bring its fleet 
more in accord with modern conditions a new passenger and cargo 
steamer of 8,800 tons gross, having a considerable amount of 
refrigerated space, has been ordered from Messrs. Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, to be delivered towards 
the end of the year. 

PASSENGER BUSINESS. 

Our passenger traffic, both out and home, has again shown some 
improvement. The facilities afforded by the Company in providing 
specially low fares for holiday tour traffic at certain periods of the 
year have proved increasingly popular. There is no doubt that the 
attractions of South Africa, its climate, scenery, and other ament- 
ties, are becoming more and more widely known, and that conse- 
quently its suitability as a holiday and health resort, especially in 
our winter, is now more generally appreciated. A larger number of 
travellers are taking advantage of the opportunities afforded by our 
services for circumnavigating Africa. Our holiday tours to Con- 
tinental and Mediterranean ports, Madeira, and the Canary Islands 
have also proved popular. 

For the current year present indications point to a further 
improvement in’ our passenger business, owing to the number of 
visitors from South and East Africa who are coming over in connex- 
ion with the Jubilee celebrations. Should this important part of 
our business continue to develop, as we hope it will, we expect to 
be able fully to cope with any expansion, as we shall shortly have 
four new large passenger vessels In commission, 


Carco TRAFFIC, 

The year 1934 saw a long overdue improvement in the volume of 
our cargo carryings outwards, but unfortunately this was in large 
measure offset by a considerable decrease in homeward cargo earn- 
ings, although we continued to secure our fair share of the traffic. 
The falling-off in homeward cargo was due to a further marked 
decline in the volume of wool shipments, owing partly to the reduced 
quantity available for export and partly to restrictions on imports 

(Continued on page 818 .) 
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imposed by one of South Africa’s best customers so far as wool is 
concerned. Furthermore, during the latter part of the year, ship- 
ments of gold were greatly reduced, which also had an adverse effect 
upon our earnings. I am glad to say that in recent weeks a substan- 
tial increase has taken place in the quantity of gold shipped. As 
regards East Africa, the volume of outward cargo showed some 
improvement over previous years, but homeward shipments 
remained at about the same level. We were pioneers in providing 
regular services to and from East Africa, and have, over a long 
period of years, done our utmost to foster East African overseas” 
trade, but it is still difficult to make this service remunerative. 


CoMPETITION. 

Both in our passenger and cargo trades we are experiencing 
increased competition. Some of the Lines engaged in the South 
African trade have augmented and accelerated their services, 
whilst the heavily subsidized Italian Lines run a fast passenger 
and cargo service between South Africa and Mediterranean ports. 

All our new vessels will have capacity for a greater sea speed 
than the existing vessels of their respective classes, and the question 
of acceleration in our services is very much in the minds of your 
directors. As I reminded you at our last meeting, our weekly 
mail service is ‘run under contract with the Government of South 
Africa in accordance with a definite schedule, and the terms of the 
contract provide that the Government may require the voyage 
to be accelerated, with appropriate additional payment for so 
doing, but the initiative in the matter lies with the Government, 
who, up to the present, have not indicated a desire for any change. 


Vorinc Ricuts. 

You will naturally expect me to say something in regard to the 
position arising from the special resolutions to amend the company’s 
articles of association which were passed at the extraordinary general 
meeting held on November 27th last. The first of these resolutions 
was designed to ensure that the company should always be under 
British control. For this purpose it restricted the office of director 
and the holding of the company’s shares and Ordinary stock to 
British subjects. This resolution was passed by the requisite 
majority and has been in force ever since, no difficulty whatever 
having been experienced in connexion with its operation. 

The operation of the second resolution, which was also passed 
by the requisite majority, conferring on the holders of the company’s 
4} per cent. and 6 per cent. “A” Preference shares the right in 
permanence to attend and vote at all general meetings of the 
company, is, as you are aWare, suspended pending the trial of 
the action concerning its validity which has been brought at the 
instance of the holders of the Ordinary stock. As this matter is 
sub judice, I am not at liberty to say more on the subject today. 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF, , 
I desire to express my appreciation of all the help which I have 
received during the past year from my colleagues on the Board, 
whose collaboration in the work of administering the affairs of the 
company has been of the greatest assistance to me. My co- 
managing director, Sir Vernon Thomson, in addition to the valuable 
work which he has done and is doing for this company, has, as all 
who are at all interested in British shipping are aware, rendered 
inost conspicuous service in helping forward the rehabilitation of 
British Cargo Shipping. The President of the Board of Trade, 
on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, recently paid an eloquent, 
tribute in the House of Commons to the great assistance which 
Sir Vernon Thomson had afforded in this connexion, and I am sure 
the shareholders would wish to join his colleagues on the Board in‘ 
congratulating him on his distinguished services to tramp shipping’ 
especially, as well as upon his recent appointment as Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Shipping. (Applause.) 
It is customary on these occasions to refer to the services of 
the company’s personnel, and there is always the risk of such 
utterances becoming somewhat stereotyped. I would assure you 
that I speak from my heart when I say that the board and the 
shareholders are greatly indebted to the loyalty, energy, and 
enthusiasm of the members of our staffs at home, abroad, and at 
sea, without whose ardent collaboration the company could not have 
attained the measure of success that has been achieved. Knowing 
them as I do, I am confident that we may rely on the continuance 
of their efforts to promote still further the welfare of this great 
company. 


GENERAL. 

The coming Jubilee celebrations are much in the minds of all 
the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations. This Jubilee 
is essentially an Empire function, and it is not inappropriate that 
I should remind you that the Union-Castle Company is one of the 
great links between the Dominion of South Africa and many of 
His Majesty’s African Colonies and the Old Country. ‘This year 
is a particularly notable one for the Union of South Africa also, 
being its own Silver Jubilee, marking the completion of 25 years 
of union, during which in every sphere the country has progressed 
and prospered. 

Finally, the Chairman said: We are gradually overcoming the 
financial difficulties with which we were burdened, owing to circum- 
stances within your knowledge, and I trust the shareholders will 
continue to exercise patience and support the board in its prudent 
policy, which I am certain will have its reward before long. 
(Applause. ) 

The report and accounts were unani:nously adopted. 
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of the Bank of England as Deputy Governor, Nor 
must it be forgotten that in the case of South Africa 
the formation of the South Africa Reserve Bank wa, 
aided by the co-operation of the Bank of England, one 
of its officials being for a period of vears the first Governor 
of that bank. 

From what has been said it will therefore, I think, he 
clear that one of the outstanding features of the King’s 
reign has been the great development of British banking 
a development conspicuous at home and in our Overseq 
Dominions, while, in view of a situation which seems 
likely to call for demonstration of the effective financial 
and economic strength of the Empire as a whole, the 
future may show that these ends have been furthered 
in no small degree by the creation of Central Banking 
Institutions in all parts of the Empire. 4 


Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


JUBILEE MARKETS. ; 
GENERAL business in public securities during the past week 
has been somewhat restrained by Jubilee celebrations, byt 
the tone of markets on the whole has kept firm. British 
Government securities and kindred stocks have been steady 
to firm, though uncertainty with regard to the European 
political outlook seems to restrain any pronounced advance, 
Some -Home Industrials, including Iron and_ Steel Shares, 
and also the shares of Aviation Companies have been active 
with an upward tendency in prices. On the whole the outlook 
for markets, always assuming the absence of political alarms, 
is a fairly hopeful one. 

* * * * 

Goop Smirepinc RESULTS. 

In these times of depression in the Shipping industry it 
is encouraging to note the results achieved by the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company for the past year. At the 
recent annual meeting the Chairman, Mr. Robertson F. 
Gibb, was able to announce that the profit for the year of 
£347,423 showed an increase over the previous year of £67,216. 
Moreover, the profit was arrived at after providing for full 
depreciation of the fleet, property and plant, Debenture and 
other interest, taxation, admiristration and other expenses, 
but excluding profit from insurance, which has been added to 
the Insurance Reserves. The Directors have now added 
£250,000 to the Reserve Account, and after deducting ‘the 
Preference dividends paid on July Ist, 1934, and January Ist 
last, a sum of £82,149 is carried forward. 

* * * * 
FINANCES OF THE COMPANY. 

The Company has now paid a full year’s dividends on its 
Preference Shares for last year, but the dividends on the 
6 per cent. “ A’ Cumulative Preference Shares are: still 
eighteen months in arrear, and with regard to this matter 
the, Chairman said that, unless unforeseen circumstances 
arose, there was no reason to anticipate that dividend pay- 
ments on these Shares would fall further into arrear. He was 
sure, however, that shareholders would agree, having regard 
especially to the financial difficulties inherited from a former 
régime and from which the Company was only now emerging, 
that it was essential to conserve and strengthen their resources. 
Moreover, the Chairman referred to certain factors making 
a thoroughly sound financial policy the more imperative. 
There was, he said, the serious disparity existing between the 
book value of investments and their actual value, a disparity 
not to be ignored in view of the impending winding up of some 
of the companies in which the Union-Castle have large invest- 
ments, fer this would make it necessary to deal with the 


resulting deficit. 
* * % * 


RENEWALS OF THE FLEET. 

Mr. Gibb also referred to the necessity for further renewals 
of the fleet. Liabilities in respect of past shipbuilding now 
amount to only £260,000, but, on the other hand, £225,800 
has been borrowed for new ships under construction and the 
prospective shipbuilding programme involves some three to 
four million pounds. 'To meet this, loan facilities have been 
provided on a satisfactory basis by agreement with the 
Government of Northern Ireland and the Company’s bankers. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of this shipbuilding pro 
gramme, however, Mr. Gibb said that it would be indispensable 
for the Company at no distant date to contemplate stil! 
further tonnage to keep fully abreast with the requirements 
of trade. 

(Continued on page vii.) 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
| ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Tae annual general Court of the members of the Alliance Assurance 
Company, Ltd., was held on May 8th, at the Head Office of the 
Company; Bartholomew Lane, Londen, E.C. . 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the Chairman), after 

ing regret at the deaths of Mr. F. C. Goodenough and of 
expressing Teg : 2 : : 

(ol. Wilford N. Lloyd during the year under review, said that in 

the Life Department the amount of new business transacted had 

shown a satisfactory increase, being more than £200,000 in excess 
of that completed in any previous year. A feature uf the new Life 
pusiness at the present time was the popularity of Family Protection 

licies and Deferred Assurances for children. Those forms of 

licies carried premiums which were relatively small in comparison 
with the sum assured, and, partly because of that and partly 
pecause of the smaller number of policies effected at single premiums, 
the premium income during the year in the active ** Alliance ”’ life 
account showed a small decrease, the comparative figures being 
$3,351,781 in 1934 and £1,357,491 in 1933. Their total claims 
during 1934 by death were only 80 per cent. of the amount expected. 

Their mortality experience, therefore, had been very favourable. 
At the close of the year the “ Alliance” Life and Annuity Funds 
amounted to £19,482,360, showing an increase during the year of 
£686,443. 

FirE AND MARINE RESULTS. 

In the Fire Department it was very gratifying to be able to record 
an increase of £37,924 in their premium income, and tho profit for 
tle year was even larger than that of 1933. They had added a 
further £100,000 to the Additional Reserve and proposed, when 

ssible, to make further additions to that. With regard to the 

Varine Account, the hope expressed last year that they would be 

able to report a satisfactory profit in the 1932 account had been 

realized, the profit amounting to the substantial sum of £84,146. 

He was afraid that the results, when they came to close the 1933 

accounts, would not be so satisfactory, and, with regard to the year 
now under review and the immediate future, the outlook was far 
from clear. Intensive competition for the diminished business that 
was available had become so keen that, if the experience of the past 
meant anything at all, the business could only involve underwriters 
in the future in heavy loss. The most satisfactory feature, so far 
as the Alliance was concerned, was that they had a very strong 
reserve fund, and, should bad times come, they were in at least as 
good a position as most people to face them. 

ACCIDENT ACCOUNT. 

He was pleased to report an increase in the premium income in 
the Accident Account and a maintenance of the satisfactory results 
to which they had become accustomed, It was especially satis- 
factory that the premiums in the Workmen’s Compensation section 
showed a moderate increase, because that was, he thought, an 
indication of a continued improvement in the trade and industry of 
the country. Motor business continued to demand unremitting 
care and attention, and the introduction of the Road Traffic Act 
of 1934 had added to the burdens which insurers of motor vehicles 
had to bear. In certain areas a revision of rates had become long 
overdue; the majority of policyholders affected were loyally 
remaining with the company. 

The total premiums in the Accident Department were £1,204,630, 
and the transfer to profit and loss was £170,603. Last year the 
transfer to profit and loss from the Accident Department was 
£184,896, but it would be noticed that they had increased the 
Additional Reserve in the Accident Fund by £20,000, so that the 
actual profit on the account was a little larger than in 1933. He 
need not say anything about the Trustee Department, except 
once more to remind their connections that they were transacting 
that class of business and hoped that they would continue to influence 
business of this kind towards the company. 

In the profit and loss account, it would be seen that they had 
transferred £150,000 to general reserve, as compared with £100,000 
last year, and £50,000 to the Staff Pension Fund. Summarising, 
therefore, the results of the year’s operations, they had been able 
to declare their usual dividend, and, in addition, had transferred 
£320,000 to reserves and diminished the carry forward by less than 
£11,000 ; in other words, after providing for all outgoings of every 
kind, the reserves had been strengthened by about £310,000. He 
hoped that shareholders would regard that outcome of the year’s 
operations as quite satisfactory. 

APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS. 

One result of the abnormal cheapness of money which had pre- 
vailed throughout the year was that the market value of their Stock 
Exchange investments had largely increased during the year, and 
the margin between the book values and the market values was very 
considerable. During the year they had been able to avail them- 
selves of such opportunities as presented themselves to realize 
certain securities, with a view to reinvesting on more advantageous 
terms. It was satisfactory to be able to report that the increases 
in yield which they had secured as a result of those exchanges had 
fully made up for the loss of income that had arisen during the year 
from conversions of existing holdings of Stock Exchange securities 
to a lower interest basis. Unfortunately the same could not be said 
of their loans and mortgages. With regard to those, they had had 
to accept lower rates of interest without any compensating advan- 
tage. It was not their practice to bring into account any profit 
realized on changes of securities. Such profit was applied in writing 
down still further other investments, so as to strengthen their finan- 
tial position, ‘The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE CO. 
130th ANNUAL MEETING 
CCNTINUED PROGRESS 

MR. J. MAXWELL ERSKINE’S SPEECH 


Tuer one hundred and thirtieth annual general meeting of the 
‘Caledonian Insurance Company was held within the company’s 
_ office, Edinburgh, on May 2nd. 

Mr. John Maxwell Erskine (the Chairman), in moving the adoption 
of the report, said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—Before proceeding to 
a review of the annual report and accounts for the year 1934 I have 

-to advise you that since the date of the last annual meeting the 
directors appointed Major-General Sir Walter Maxwell Scott, Bt., 
C.B., D.S.0., of Abbotsford, Melrose, to a seat on the board in place 
of the late Major William A. Baird, of Lennoxlove. Our new director 
holds a distinguished record of service for his country, and, as a 
matter of interest, I would mention that he is a direct descendant of 
sir Walter Scott. In terms of our Act Sir Walter Maxwell Scott 
holds office only until this meeting, but he offers himself for re- 
election, and the necessary resolution will be submitted to you 
shortly. 

The annual report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 
‘1934, have been in your hands for some time, and I presume, there- 
fore, that they may be taken as read. I should just like to state 
- before dealing with the report that this is not only the one hundred 
and thirtieth annual meeting of the company, but that the current 
year 1935 also marks the fiftieth anniversary of our business entry 
into the United States of America. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The net new life assurances granted during 1934 amounted to 
£1,606,100, the premiums thereon being £59,109, including £14,379 
hy single payments. The new sums assured of £1,606,100 include 
£112,878 in respect of assurances on the lives of members of our staff 
under the company’s own scheme, so that the net total of what 
might be described as ordinary business was £1,493,222, which 
compares with £1,472,379 in the previous year. 

' The death claims for the year 1934 were £254,689, as compared 
with £225,350 in the previous year, while the surrenders amounted 

to £68,666, as compared with £114,896 in 1933. 

The expenses for the year, excluding those applicable to annuities, 
were slightly higher than for 1933, the ratio to the total. premium 
‘income being 16.9 per cent., as compared with 15.7 per cent. in 1933, 
part of this increase being due to the extra expenses of the triennial 
valuation as at December 31st, 1933. 

Rate OF INTEREST EARNED. 

The average rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 
annuity fund (excluding reversions purchased) was £4 1s. 3d. per 
cent after deduction of income-tax. The net rate shown for the 
previous year was £3 14s. 7d. per cent., and in explanation of the 
increase I may say there has been an improvement in the actual 
gross rate of interest earned ; we have had some advantage from 
the decrease in the rate of income-tax during 1934 from 5s. to 
ds. 6d. in the £; and in order to come into line with usual practice 
we have revised our method of calculating the net interest rate, 
which now takes into account net income-tax exigible under both 
the life assurance and annuity business. 

With regard to the valuation of our Stock Exchange securities 
I am glad to be able to report that the appreciation of the net 
market values on December 31st last over the values at which the 
securities stand in the life balance-sheet exceeds £500,000. I 
may add that, in arriving at the market value in the case of all 
securities quoted in currencies other than sterling, the rates of 
exchange on London as at December 31st last have been used. 

InTERIM Bonus RatTEs. 

The directors have resolved that the same rates of interim bonus 
be paid in the case of policies becoming claims during the year 
1935 as were paid in the previous year—namely, £2 2s. per cent. 
on whole life assurances and £2 per cent. on endowment assurances 
and double endowments. The next valuation with a view to 
division of profits falls to be made as at December 31, 1936. 

FirE DEPARTMENT. 

‘ The premium income for the year was £754,282, which compares 

with £739,874 for the previous year. The surplus for the year, 
which was transferred to profit and loss account, amounted to 
£78,159, as compared with £81,679 in 1933. The fire fund on 

December 31, 1934, amounted to 106 per cent. of the premium 

jncome for the year. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, GENERAL AND 
Moror DEPARTMENTS. 

Tho total premium income was £455,803, as compared with 
£447,285 in the previous year, and I am glad to be able to report 
that the underwriting results in these departments for 1934 show 
an improvement on the figures for the previous year. 

The combined personal accident, employers’ liability and motor 
accounts show a surplus amounting to £31,180, of which £29,500 
has been transferred to profit and loss account, the balance of 
£1,680 being added to. the additional reserves of these departments. 

There was a deficit in the general account of £5,836, to meet 
which, and to strengthen the additional reserve of this department, 
the sum of £10,000 was transferred from the profit and loss account. 

I may add that the total of the ordinary and additional reserves 
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income in the personal accident account, 107 per cent, in th 
employers’ liability account, 111 per cent. in the general Scotus 
and 64 per cent. in the motor account. 4 


MarinE DEPARTMENT. 
The premium income for 1934 was £97,225, as compared with 
£101,401 for 1933. The first year’s claims in 1934 were £16,117 
being 17 per cent. of the premium income. nithd 
After a transfer of £25,000 to the profit and loss accoy 
marine fund at December 31st last amounted to £178,292 
ing 183 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 
We congratulate our marine managers and the underwriter o 
the continuance of the excellent results in this department, 


nt, thy 
» Tepresen;, 


GENERAL RESERVE Funp. 

This Fund, which is quite apart from the Departmental Resory, 
previously mentioned, has been increased, as at December 8}s¢ 
to £525,000 by a transfer of £25,000 from the trading profits of th, 
year. 

Starr Pension Funp. 

You will have observed in the annual report that the director, 
have constituted an irrevocable trust under the title of “ The Statt 
Pension Fund” for the future administration of the scheme which 
was instituted some years ago for the benefit of the home staff, an 
that this fund amounted to £115,000 as at January Ist, 1934, Yo, 
will also have noticed that the sum of £106,466 appears in the gener] 
balance-sheet as a loan from the trustees of the staff pension f 
and I may explain that this amount was the balance of the fund a 
at December 31st last, after crediting interest received and charging 
pensions paid during the year. 

Prorir anp Loss Account. 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account at December 3lst, 
1934, including the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
amounts to £246,957. Out of this sum the directors recommend 
that £12,500 be carried to “The Staff Pension Fund” ag g 
January Ist, 1935, and that a dividend be declared at the rate of 
15s. per share, subject to deduction of income tax, to bo paid by 
equal half-yearly instalments on May 15th and November lith 
next. The dividend now recommended amounts, less tax, to 
£90,094, and together with the allocation of £12,500 will absorb 
£102,594, leaving a balance of £144,363 to be carried forward, as 
against £151,648 brought in from the previous year. It has tobe 
kept in view, however, that £25,000 has on this occasion been allo. 
cated to the general reserve fund. 

GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET. 

From the directors’ certificate appended to the general balance. 
sheet you will observe that the Stock Exchange securities stand in 
the aggregate at less than the value at middle market prices at 
December 31st, 1934. I may add that, as in the case of the Life 
Department, in arriving at the market value of all securities quoted 
in currencies other than sterling, the rates of exchange on London 
as at December 31st last have been used. 


AUDITOR. 

As stated in the report, Mr. Kenneth M. Gourlay, C.A., the 
company’s auditor, has intimated that on account of ill-health 
he does not propose to offer himself for re-election as auditor. 
This decision was. received with great regret by the directors, who 
wish to place on record their high appreciation of Mr. Gourlay’s 
long and valuable service to the company. 

In terms of the company’s constitution, notice has been received 
of the intention to nominate as the company’s auditor Mr. Graham 
A. Usher, C.A., a partner in Mr. Gourlay’s firm of Messrs. Richard 
Brown and Company, C.A., Edinburgh, and a motion to that effect 
will be made shortly. 


OFFICIALS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 

Before I formally move adoption of the report I think you will 
desire that I acknowledge, on behalf of the directors and the share- 
holders generally, the very loyal and efficient service rendered 
by the general manager, officials, and staff at the head office and 
branches, and by all the company’s agents and representatives 
at home and abroad. The efficiency and enthusiasm of all ranks 
in our service contribute in a large measure to the results which 
we are able to lay before you. 

SECRETARY’S SERVICES. 

I have now an announcement to make in regard to our secretary, 
Mr.. Thomas MacMaster, which I am sure will be received with regret 
by all with whom he has come into contact. He has unfortunately 
passed the retiring age under the company’s pension scheme, and 
he will retire from active service at the end of this month. Mr. 
MacMaster entered the service of the company on January 2nd, 
1895, after having had the advantage of a legal training and quali- 
fication as law agent, and he has thus completed over 40 years’ 
service. In 1905 he was appointed assistant secretary, and in 
1917 he was promoted to his present position. On behalf of the 
directors, and I am sure of all the shareholders, I convey to Mr. 
MacMaster sincere appreciation of his long and most valuable 
services to the company, and wish him health and happiness in his 
retirement. 

The directors have promoted both our assistant secretaries, Mr. 
H. L. C. Guthrie and Mr. G. O. Dodds Watson, to the position of 
secretary, as from June Ist next. 

I now beg to move, ladies and gentlemen, that the Report be 
adopted, that the allocation of £12,500 to the staff pension fund be 
approved, and that a dividend of 15s. per share, subject to deduction 
of income-tax, be declared, payable in equal half-yearly instalments 
on May 15th and November IIth next. 





amounted, as at December 31st last, to 95 per cent. of the premium . 


The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 818.) 


Opnams Press. 

The Chairman of Odhams Press was able at the recent 
Annual Meeting to present a good report and Balance Sheet 
to the shareholders. ‘The profit for last year amounted to 
¢947,216 as compared with £332,464 for the previous year. 
The Directors are now paying a dividend for the year of 15 

rent. and the Chairman stated that apart from 1926, the 
year of the general strike, the profits of the Company had 
shown & steady and continuous expansion. The Chairman 

ako said in the course of his Speech that the Company had 

goquired the sole rights for the British Isles in the patents of a 

new process Of photogravure printing known as the Speedry 

\co-Gravure method of colour printing, which enabled high- 

cass multi-colour printing to be produced at newspaper 

speeds, a result which had never before been attainable. 
* * * * 
A SuccEssruL UNDERTAKING. 

The good report of Rolls-Royce Limited had prepared share- 
holders for a cheerful speech by Lord Wargrave at the recent 
Annual Meeting. ‘The year had established a new high record 
in Profits, which showed an increase over the previous year of 
nearly £75,000. The Chairman during the course of his re- 
marks announced the establishment of an equalization of 
dividend account. This he said wouid prove a protection to 
shareholders should less fortunate times than those at present 
experienced lie ahead. 

* % * * 
Trust oF INSURANCE SHARES. 

The Shares of Insurance Companies fall for the most part so 
fully into the rank of high-class investment stocks that at 
first sight they might seem perhaps to be less suitable for the 
application of the Trust principle than some of the more 
speculative stocks and shares. A closer examination, however, 
shows that there is a great deal to be said for the spreading of 
capital even over the purchase of Insurance Shares, and I 
would reeommend those who desire further information on the 

int to write to the Offices of the Trust of Insurance Shares 

Limited, at 165 Moorgate, E.C., for their pamphlet explaining 
the whole principle of the Trust, and how the purpose of sale 
of what is known as Insurance Units can be effected. The 
Directors of some of the leading Insurance Companies are on 
the Board of the Trust and the buying and selling price of the 
Insurance Units will be found each day in the leading news- 
papers. By the purchase of these Insurance Unit Certificates 
the investor can invest as small a sum as £10 or any larger 
sum in a well-distributed holding of Insurance shares in the 
best Insurance Companies. 

* * * * 
Tur Duntop Report. 

The report of the Dunlop Rubber Company for 1934 is a 
distinctly good one, the net profit amounting to £1,687,687 
as compared with £1,512,866 for the previous year. In spite 
of this satisfactory showing as regards profits, it will be re- 
membered that the dividend was unchanged, and the reason 
for that fact was made clear by the full report. Among other 
things, it is stated that, owing to conditions in Germany, the 
Company has not credited Profit and Loss Account with any 
part of the profits made in Germany owing to the impossibility 
of remitting dividends or surplus funds out of Germany. Con- 
ditions in some other foreign countries also continue to be 
difficult, for the rise in the price of rubber increased the cost 
of the Company’s products. The Balance Sheet discloses a 
thoroughly good position, the book value of fixed assets 
having been reduced by £199,055 as compared with the 
previous year. Investments and advances have risen by 
£698,784, while current assets are £632,143 higher at £5,586,286. 
Against this increase in the current assets the amounts owing 
to subsidiary and associated companies have risen from 
$1,518,659 to £1,685,752, while the amount due to sundry 
creditors is £654,793 against £545,010. 

* * * * 


ImporreED Foreicn Frovr. ' 

At the meeting of Spillers, Limited, the Chairman, the 
Right Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, after congratulating 
the shareholders on the strength of the Balance Sheet, said that 
the increase in the issued capital of the Company was bLeces- 
sitated by the bonus earned by co-partners in the preceding 
year, and a further issue of co-partnership shares of approxi- 
mately the same amount would be required if the recommen- 
dations as to dividends were adopted. Later, in the course of 
his address, Sir Malcolm made some interesting references to 
the importation of foreign flour. He said that while there 
might be evidence that such importations were decreasing 
there was no guarantee that such decrease would continue. 
He then showed from figures obtained that imports from 
France, Italy and Germany combined had increased from 
49,580 sacks in 1925 to 1,056,387 sacks in 1934. He main- 
tained that Great Britain produced the best and cheapest 

(Continued on page viii.) 
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A NEW 
FIXED TRUST 


Continuity of Management Assured 


The SELECTIVE FIXED TRUST makes 
provision for the expense of carrying on 
the Trust during its term of 15 years. The 
Managers have made arrangements to set 
aside a proportion of the service charge to 
create a Fund, to be operated under the 
supervision of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance as Trustees, which will provide for the 
continuance of the management and distri- 
bution of dividends. 


By a purchase of sub-units in Unit A, a sum 
of £20 and upwards can be spread over 26 
securities, and the yield at a price of 20/3 
per sub-unit, based on cash dividends and 
recurring bonuses only, and exclusive of 
special capital bonuses which may not 
recur, is approximately 
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The securities contained in Unit A are as follows: 


LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS LTD. 
METROPOLITAN HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY Co. 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
BURMAH OIL CO., LTD. 

GAS LIGHT & COKE CO. 

IMPERIAL, CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL CO., LTD. 
DEBENHAMS LTD. 

J. LYONS & CO., LTD. 

MARKS & SPENCER LTD. 

TIMOTHY WHITES anp TAYLORS LTD. 
BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LTD. 
RANKS LTD. 

WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. (1919) LTD. 

J. & P. COATS LTD. 

PATONS & BALDWINS LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED GOLD _ OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES LTD. 
NEW STATE AREAS LTD. 
SUB NIGEL LTD. 

AMAL GAMATED DENTAL CO., LTD. 
AMALGAMATED PRESS LTD. 
MONTAGUE BURTON LTD. 
CALLENDER’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


SELECTIVE FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Sub-Units can be bought or sold through any 
Bank or Stockbroker. 


Trustees : 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Bankers: 


BARCLAYS BANK LTD 


Full particulars may be obtained by writing 
for booklet G.2 to:— 


The Managers : 
SELECTIVE FIXED INVESTMENTS LTD 
53, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Telephone : National 0352. Telegrams: Fixtrust, Ave, London. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
MR. OLAF HAMBRO’S SPEECH 





THE annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
Wednesday, May 8th, at 1 King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that in the Life Depart- 
ment the past year was emphasized by the creation of further 
records. Both in gross and net sums assured they recorded a peak 
of production, the respective figures being £2,598,698 gross, pro- 
ducing yearly premiums of £74,998, and £2,376,133 net, giving a 
yearly premium income of £70,096. The increase in the Life 
Fund was the largest ever recorded in any one year in the Cor- 
poration’s history, the figure being £581,365, giving a total fund, 
as at the close of the year,:of £8,239,354. The Life Department 
was a virile section of their organization, and they were not without 
hope that the present year, being the end of the quinquennial 
period, would at least be equal to its predecessors. 

The Fire Department, excepting for an expected and unavoidable 
decline in interest rates, registered an improvement in every 
direction. The premium income had an increase and there was a 
decline in the loss ratio. The underwriting profit, inclusive of 
interest, of £200,706, was a higher figure than they had been able 
to achieve for some years. They had to record, almost without 
exception, a trading profit in the Fire Department in every territory 
in which the Corporation operated. 

With regard to the Marine Account, while it would have been 
permissible to have made a larger transfer to profit and loss account, 
they had considered it prudent to restrict the transfer to £100,000. 
The Fund as at the close of the year showed a reduction from that 
brought in, but at £800,166 represented 116 per cent. of the year’s 
premium figure. 

The Accident Account exhibited a percentage improvement in 
claims, commission, bad debts, and expenses over the previous 
year. The balance, taking interest of £19,162 into account, trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account was £79,999, and represented 
6.8 per cent. of the premium income of the year, the actual under- 
writing profit being 5.2 per cent. 

He referred last year to the process of management reorganization 
through which they were going, and he suggested that the evidence 
of the success of that reorganization was in the 1934 accounts. 

It was proposed to increase the authorized capital of the Cor- 
poration, consequent upon which it was their intention to create 
new preference shares and to make an offer of conversion to the 
existing 6 per cent. preference shareholders. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed increase 
of capital was approved. 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


GRATIFYING STRENGTH OF THE BALANCE 
SHEET 


Tue Rt. Hon. Sir Maleolm A. Robertson, Chairman of Spillers, 
Ltd., in congratulating the stockholders on the gratifying strength 
of the balance sheet at the annual general meeting of the company 
held on Saturday at Cardiff, said that the increase in the issued 
capital of the company was necessitated by the bonus earned 
by co-partners in the preceding year. All the company’s 5} per 
cent. ten-year sinking fund notes had been redeemed. Properties 
showed an increase of about £103,000, which appeared a small 
figure in view of the new Avonmouth Mill and other new works 
during the year, but in addition to the usual provision for depreciation 
and obsolescence, special provision of £150,000 for obsolescence 
was made this year. It was the Board’s policy to maintain the 
company’s plant and equipment at modern standards. 

With regard to the importation of foreign flour, while there might 
be evidence that such importations were decreasing, there was 
no guarantee that such decrease would continue. Figures published 
by the National Association of British and Irish Millers showed 
that imports from France, Italy and Germany combined had 
increased from 49,580 sacks in 1925 to 1,056,387 sacks in 1934. 
Great Britain produced the best and cheapest flour in the world, 
and if British flour mills ran full time they could produce in any 
year more than the country’s internal consumptive demand. 
Further, foreign flour had been sold here at a fraction of the cost 
of production, and also of the price charged in the country of origin, 
and yet there appeared to be no appeal from the decision of the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee to do nothing in the matter. 
The import of such flour, which was of similar quality to flour 
made from English wheat, necessarily reduced the demand for and 
the price of English wheat, which in turn increased the amount of 
the subsidy payable to farmers. Despite the preference of 2s. a 
quarter on wheat which was afforded to the Dominions, their flour 
also was dumped in this country at considerably lower prices 
than those ruling in the countries of origin. The British milling 
industry asked for fair treatment, and the adoption of the simple 
Canadian rule that flour should not be sold in this country at less 
than the price at which it was sold in the country of manufacture, 
plus the cost of freight. 

Turning to the internal affairs of the company, Mr. Evan Phillips 
had retired from the Board after 56 years’ service, having attained 
(Continued at foot of next column) 
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flour in the world, and if our flour mills ran full time they 
could produce in any year more than the country’s interna] 
consumption demanded. 

* * * * 


CANADIAN Economic RECOVERY. 


One of the many interesting topics touched upon by Mr, p 
Ashley Cooper at the annual general court of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was the economic recovery of Canada from the 
past years of depression. The Hudson’s Bay Chairman lag 
year paid his customary visit to the Dominion, and in that part 
of his speech dealing with economic questions he remarked 
that the farming community in Canada is making a real effort 
to liquidate its debts, and that the Company was in cong. 
quence reaping the benefit of past concessions and consider. 
tion. With conditions in Canada improving, the results of 
the Company showed a further appreciable recovery in 1934, 
although, as Mr. Ashley Cooper reminded shareholders, there 
are stil] many difficulties to face. Notwithstanding trade 
restrictions in countries which are the customers of the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company, the fur department realized a profit, and 
the land department provided a surplus last year after several 
years of losses. But perhaps the best news for shareholders 
was the statement that improving economic conditions in the 
Dominion have brought better business to the retail stores sidg 
of the Company’s activities. The Chairman stated that, 
after a period of retrenchment and economies, the time had 
come for a cautious but steady advance in this department, 
Providing that Canada maintains her present rate of recovery, 
the position as disclosed in the latest Hudson’s Bay report 
certainly appears to justify Mr. Cooper's hope of further pr. 
gress in the Company’s financial results. 


* ‘* * * 
CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company the Chairman, Mr. John Maxwell Erskine, presented 
a very satisfactory report for the past year, the net total of 
ordinary business being £1,493,222 as compared with £1,472,879 
in the previous year. Commenting upon the apparently re- 
markable increase in the net rate of interest earned in the Life 
Fund of the Company from £3 14s. 7d. per cent. to £4 1s. 8d, 
per cent., Mr. Erskine mentioned that there had been an im- 
provement in the gross rate of interest earned, and in addition 
the Company had obtained some advantage from the re 
duction of Income Tax from 5s. to 4s. 6d. The Company, 
however, also had revised their method of calculating the net 
interest rate, which now took into account the net Income 
Tax exigible through the Life Assurance and Annuity business, 
As regards the value of securities, the Chairman stated that 
the appreciation of net market values on December last over 
the book values in the Life Balance Sheet exceeded £500,000, 
and, in arriving at the market values in the case of securities 
quoted in currencies other than sterling, the rates of exchange 
on London as at December 31st last had been used. ‘The 
next valuation of the Caledonian Insurance Company is due 
as at December 31st next year. The Interim Bonus on policies 
becoming claims during 1935 is to be at the same rate as the 
previous year, namely 42s. per cent. on Whole Life Assurances, 
and 40s. per cent. on Endowment Assurances. 

% * * * 
MERCANTILE BANK or INDIA, 


I regret to note that, as indicated in his address at the 
recent annual general meeting, Mr. J. M. Ryrie has felt 
compelled, for reasons of continued ill-health, to resign the 
Chairmanship of the Mercantile Bank of India, though he 
remains a director. The Deputy Chairman, Sir Thomas $. 
Catto, Bart., has agreed to act as Chairman with Sir Charles 
A. Innes, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., and Sir Thomas Smith as Deputy 
Chairmen. Mr. Ryrie has rendered good service during his 
chairmanship of the Mercantile Bank of India and _shate- 
holders will regret the fact of his retirement and _ still more 
the reason for it. The Bank is fortunate, however, in finding 
so worthy a successor to Mr. Ryric in the person of Sir Thomas 
Catto. A. W. K. 














(Continued from previous column) 


the age limit prescribed by the company’s articles of association 
Mr. Archibald F. Forbes, of Messrs. Thomson, McLintock & Co 
had accepted the directors’ invitation to join the Board in Mr. 
Phillips’ place, and he was expected to take up his duties in about 
three months’ time. 

The animal and poultry foods department had maintained 4 
very satisfactory rate of progress, the greatest increase in deliveries 
being again recorded in the balanced rations of declared composition. 
Marked progress had also continued in the sale of the company § 
well-known dog foods. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


RECORD RESULTS 
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THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of Rolls-Royce, Limited, was 
held at the works at Derby on May 3rd. 

Lord Wargrave (the Chairman) said that he was in the happy 

ition of being able to present for the second year in succession 
accounts showing new record results and an increased distribution 
to shareholders. ‘The profits were almost £75,000 higher than the 
previous record established in 1933. For these gratifying results 
were indebted to the loyal team work of their employees under 
the able direction of the managing director, Mr. Sidgreaves, and the 
works director, Mr. Wormald, together with the departmental 
managers working with them. 

The accounts themselves reflected the increase of business in 
1934, compared with the previous year. Sundry creditors had 
jnereased as & result of enlarged turnover, although this item 
fuetuated considerably throughout the year. This increase was 
ofiset by the much larger total of cash and investments, which he 
was sure they would regard as a healthy sign rather than if the 
increase had been in stock-in-trade and sundry debtors. Invest- 
ments and cash amounted to £1,331,000. Goods invoiced and cash 
collected were very satisfactory during the last months of 1934, and 
this had left stocks and sundry debtors standing at comparatively 
small figures. 

DivipEND or 20 Per CEnrt. 

Profits for 1934 amounted to £291,611 8s. 3d., and the directors 
proposed that, in addition to the interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
already declared, a dividend of 15 per cent., making in all 20 per 
eent. for the year, subject to income-tax, should be due and payable 
on May 7. 

The turnover of Rolls-Royce chassis for 1934 showed a satis- 
factory increase over 1933, and in addition there was the very 
substantial turnover from Bentley chassis. It would be clear, 
therefore, that the improved results for 1934 owed a great deal to 
the chassis side of the business. Taking the Bentley into account 
the chassis turnover for 1934 was more than 45 per cent. in excess 
of that for the previous year. It would be considered satisfactory 
that orders for Rolls-Royce cars in 1934 actually showed an increase, 
in spite of the introduction of the Bentley car, proving that the 
demand for the best car in the world continued without interruption. 

Their aero engines were still outstanding as the best and most 
reliable liquid-cooled engines in the world. This was evident from 
the fact that, although they were supplied to the Royal Air Force 
in record numbers in 1933, the aero engine turnover for 1934 
exceeded that figure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 


Tar fifteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held on May 3rd at the Connaught Rooms, London, W.C. 

Mr. J. S. Elias (chairman and managing director) said that the 
net profits of the company for the year ended December 31st, 1934, 
amounted to £347,216, as against £332,464 for the previous year. 
Except for the year of the general strike in 1926, the profits of the 
company had shown a steady and continuous expansion for the 
past 12 years. Steady and satisfactory progress had been made 
both with the properties owned and controlled by the company and 
also in the general printing business, 

The People still continued to make excellent progress both as 
regarded circulation and advertising revenue. Its net sales had risen 
to over 3,300,000 copies per issue. John Bull also continued to be 
as popular with the public as ever, and its sales remained well over 
1,500,000 copies per issue. The Borough Billposting Company 
was making satisfactory progress, 

With regard to the Daily Herald, its net sales were in excess of 
2,000,000 copies per day, the largest sale of any daily newspaper 
in the world, and had remained so for the past 18 months, That 
newspaper had now been under the control of their company for 
five years, during which time considerable sums had been expended 
in arriving at that satisfactory position. Not only had the daily 
sales in five years been increased by approximately 1,750,000 copies, 
but it was receiving increasing support and confidence from the 
advertisers, They were satisfied that the expenditure on that 
property had been well justified and that the return on the moneys 
invested would be satisfactory. The prestige of that newspaper, 
not only in the City but among the general news-reading public, 
was now admittedly well-established. The directors were of opinion 
that no further capital should be needed for the development of the 
property and that it might now be considered on an entirely self- 
supporting basis. 











Boarp’s DivipenD Poricy. 

The question might be asked why the directors were not recom- 
mending a higher dividend than 15 per cent. He was sure they would 
agree with him when he said that the dividend proposed was a satis- 
factory one, comparing as it did favourably with the yield from 
other industrial investments, and that the shareholders would 
approve of the sound policy the board was adopting in building up 
reserves in order to place the company in a position to meet all 
Teasonable contingencies, particularly in view of the progressive 
nature of the business. The result of that policy was, of course, to 
mprove the capital position of the Ordinary shareholders, 

Given the continuation of normal conditions, the directors looked 
forward with full confidence to the future of the business, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Your first pipeful of Balkan 
Sobranie is not so much a ‘ fill’ 
as a fulfilment. It is not so 
much a ‘lighting up’ as an en- 
lightenment. The high pleasure 
of that first flavour and that virgin 
fragrance will revive your faith in 
some future Utopia and reassure 
you that the present is good 
enough for the time being. 


Balkan Sobranie 


PIPE TOBACCOS 


SMOKING MIXTURE SHREDDED VIRGINIA 
A touch of Yenidje (Turkish) leaf is a Pure Virginia of an exceptional flavoug 
touch of genius in this unique blend. —cool, sweet and long lasting. 
In vacuum tins at 1/6 per ounce. 
Sole Makers :—A. Weinberg, 33 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1 
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If only 
he had been 
Insured — 





pe’d always meant to do * . fia : 
3 (so but left it too late. Don’t “ put off’’—take out a Policy on your 
life NOW and provide immediate protection for your wife and 


family. Guard also against the risks of fire in the house—a flying 


spark or alighted cigarette end may cause great loss of property. 

“Better have insurance a hundred years and not need it, than 

need it for one moment and not have it.’”” 

Full particulars of NORWICH UNION Life and Fire Policies on 
request to Dept. $.2, 


| NORWICH UNION 
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4 Unique Courses in ART 


These short Postal Courses have been designed particularly 
to meet the demands of to-day ... by specialists who know 
every inch of the ground they are covering. 

There are six lessons in each Course and, roughly, one 
month’s work, teaching and helpful criticism in each lesson. 
I am not promising that you will be a finished artist in six 
months. ... But, if you can absorb and apply all the teach- 
ing you can be an accomplished Artist, in the same way that [ 
have helped sc many leading Illustrators to become famous. 


PREPARATORY COURSE STORY ILLUSTRATION 








Teaches the Beginner to Deals exhaustively with 
Draw easily, happily and Pen, Pencil and Wash. 
successfully. A short cut to success, 


WATER COLOUR 
Lessons in Landscape, 
teaching by Bateman, Still Life, etc., by six 
Tom Webster, etc. famous Artists. 
This is the matter-of-fact outline of these Postal 
Courses. !t can give you no conception of the wealth 
of interest and inspiration they have to offer. 
I should like you to read what my Students say 
about my training. In the School’s Handbook 
are letters from men and women who I am 
teaching to Draw. Beautifully illustrated, this 


CARICATURE, ETC. 
Contains valuable 





8 


Handbook tells you all abcut the School, its Courses for Beginners and Advanced 


Students and what they have done. Quite free—a p.c. brings it. 
Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, The PRESS ART SCHOOL 
(Dept. S.P.5), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Paresipinc at the annual meeting of shareholders at Victoria House, 
Bloomsbury, on May 8th, Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. (Chairman of the 
Company), said that the company had an almost unbroken record 
of advance in the extension of its services and in the steady reduction 
of charges to consumers. 

They were examining carefully what modifications in the industrial 
tariff were necessary, particularly to meet the demand of the small 
power consumers. Tho flat rate to domestic consumers had been 
reduced from 2? annas to 24 annas, which would mean the transfer 
of over £50,000 a year from their profits to the pockets of the con- 
sumer. - Considerable new capital would be required shortly. 

In the revenue account for the year gross trading profits were up 
by nearly 11 per cent. Sales increased by close on 40 million units, 
of which Bhatpara brought them 18} millions. Running expenses 
grew by only 2} per cent. The divisible profits were £53,000 better 
than for 1933, but in view of recent rate reductions and other possible 
tariff changes prudence required them to keep most of this year’s 
good fortune in hand. Adding £50,000 to the reserve against rate 
xeductions permitted virtually the same final dividend as last year. 
The year was one of returning prosperity. and there were indications 
of continuing improvement in their business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











A Golfing Holiday in Northern Ireland is a 
wonderful experience—go this year and stay at 


MIDLAND STATION 
HOTEL, BELFAST 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, PORTRUSH 


2 ROUTES 


via LMS 


HEYSHAM- BELFAST 
LARNE-STRANRAER. 


Belfast’s leading hotel 
where the highest stan- 
dards of living are main- 
tained. Telegrams: Golf Club. ‘Telegrams: 
* Midotel, Belfast.” ** Midotel Portrush.” 


Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to M. Taylor, Midland Stn. HoteljBelfast. 


New indoor Sea- water 
full-size Swimming Pool. 
Close tothe RoyalPortrush 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


Established 1880. LIMITED. 


Incorporated in Japan, 





Capital Subscribed ond wy aces - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - »» 125,800,000 


HEAD OFFICE - - - YOKOHAMA 


Branches at: Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 
Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Hsinking (formerly Changchun), 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, oji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwans). 

The Bank buys and receives 
Drafts and Telecraphic 
places and elsewhere, 
Deposits received for 
application. 


London Office : 


issues 
above 
3usiness. 
obtained on 


for collection Bills of Exchange, 
Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
and transacts 
fixed periods 


Banking 


to be 


General 
at rates 


7 BISHOPSGATE, Lemon, EC. 2. 
. KANO, Manager. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, ; 


By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the 
correct solution of this 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzl 
be received not later than first post on Pucsiiay. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should 
the form appearing. below. 

published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 8. You will find this irritable, 
2, Formation suggesting an 10, Latin word which has moved 
unmarried row of persons, many people. 
9. Cool green mat can be 11. Produces movement in 
gathered into a round every body. 
mass. 12, Makes a_ fisherman walk 
14. This should elicit respect. unsteadily ? 
16. Near Oklahoma. 13. Judges of flavour. 


7. Beer and attention are often 


drawn from it. 


. All these clues require them. 


20, Term peculiar to a particu- 


lar craft: 


21. Mixed with each other. 


“more horrible than that 

Is a...in a dead man's 
eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I 
saw that .. ., 

And yet I could not die.’ 


27. All of one piece. 

29. In 3. 

30 rev. In dispute (with 29). 
32. This is crowded together. 
33. Made from bolsters. 


instead of, as usual, the first enly. 


. Urges that can be eaten ? 


DOWN 


. Pict’s lace (anag.). 
. In prolonged manner of a 


musician. 


. Where the secret of success- 


ful diplomacy lies ? 


. End of 19. 

. Collect in small quantities. 
. Decision of Moslem judge. 
7. The answer is vague. 


15. Dwelling place of St. Paul 
for over two years. 
19. Being carried by horse in 
part of Yorkshire ? 
22. “ Until the morning of 
Eternity 
Her... shall not begin nor 
end, but be ; 
And when she wakes she will 
not think it long.”— 
Christina Rossetti, 
23. Results are required. 
24 rev. Found in 32 without a 
middle. 
26. Ends 27. 
28. Golfing beverage ? 
31. In 27. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


As explained in the last issue of The Spectator, we are this 
week awarding prizes for the first two correct solutions opened 


The winners of Crossword 


No. 136 are Dr. G. KE, Alison Weeks, Fenny Compton Rectory, 


Leamington Spa, and Miss E, 


Road, Shipley, Yorks. 


L. Armstrong, 6 Glenhurtst 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tm: SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 











ae : CHEMIgTS IN TINS oe 's OF EACH WEEK, The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoied. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only 
6 inserlions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


line charged as a line. 


_ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








__——_——_ 
NDIAN STATES BULLETIN 


iL those who wish to keep in touch with Indian affairs, 
and especially with affairs affecting ‘‘ Real’’ India, viz., 
the Indian States, we suggest this new Weekly published 
poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free. Payable 
the MANAGER, Indian States Bulletin, Poona, India, 


" pirector and Editor, J. D. JENKINS. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





STUDENT-MISTRESS required in a good country 
school to help with the piano teaching of beginners. 
Exeellent Iessons and training in teaching given in 
return for services. Payment required for board and 





————— 
— 


PERSONAL 


—— 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
ecosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








—s. 
NscO PATIENCE TABLE to fit your favourite 
chair. Send for pictures.—ANsco, Redbourn, 
Herts. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 


Iean... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRacticaL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, .C.4 








“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is shaving with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s, 6d., 
10s, 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
647 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
GArlington St.,5.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 








ENSITIVE SMOKERS SUPREMELY SATISFIED 
with TOM LONG—that grand old rich tobacco at 
Od, an 02. 





0 ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
Tak ADOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 





OUR FAMILY HISTORY.—Family History, Pedi- 


grees and Genealogical Memoranda’ expertly 
traced from authentic English, Scottish and Irish 
Records. Heraldic researches made, 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 
175 Piecadilly, W.1. 








LECTURES 


RTHUR BIST. Po R.B. as 
PIANIST-LECTURER. 

Now booking for next season, *‘ Great Masters of 

ic,” &c 





Lecture Agency, Outer Temple, W.C. 2. 





eee OF LONDON. 
A Course of four Lectures on ‘‘ THE HELLENIC- 
MACEDONIAN POLICY AND THE ‘ POLITICS’ 
OF ARISTOTLE ”’ will be given by PROF, HANS 
KELSEN (formerly Professor of Constitutional and 
International Law and of the Philosophy of Law in the 
Universities of Vienna and Cologne ; now Professor of 
International Law in the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on MAY 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th, at 5 p.m. At the 
First Leeture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Arnold J. 
Toynbee, B.A., D.Litt. (Stevenson Research Professor 
of International History in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





Exceptional opportunity for a musical girl 
to take her higher Examinations at small cost. st 
Feferenees required.—Further details write S. M., c/o 
PaTON, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





OUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL 
ENGLAND (Lancashire Branch). 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

SECRETARY (whole-time) qualified to organize 
without supervision and to extend the work of the 
Braneh. Salary, £350 offered for first year. Apply in own 
handwriting by May 20th, stating age and previous expe- 
rience, with copies of three recent testimonials, to 
CHAIRMAN, C.P.R.E. (Lancashire Branch), County 
Offices, Preston. 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


million new and _ second-hand 
stock. Catalogues free on 
mentioning interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (10 lines). 











Over two 
books in 















ART EXHIBITIONS 





RANK DOBSON’S new carving, “PAX” and 

other Sculpture. Also Exhibition of Paintings by 

MARC CHAGALL.—LEICESTER GALLERIES, Lei- 
cester Square. 10—6. Saturdays, 10—1. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ASSURED 





ELL PAID POSITIONS 


at the 
MAYFAIR 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FORGENTLEWOMEN 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATES. 
Special facilities for Foreign Shorthand, also Political 
Economics and Journalistic Courses. Individual tuition. 
25 BUCKINGHAM GATE. VICTORIA 4495. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
255 CROMWELL ROAD, 8. KENSINGTON, S.W.5., 
provides an efficient training in delightful surround 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application, Frobisher 3642. 


ings. 


UNIVERSITIES 





es COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 








A residential University Institution. Inclusive fee 
for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 
The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AKHILL, Wimbledon.—Girls’ Preparatory School, 

Girls prepared for Public Schools. . Large sunny 
house and garden. Kindergarten and Nursery Classes, 
Few boarders taken individual care. Wim.: 3753. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 

Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 

for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Good 

Science laboratories. — Particulars from PRINCIPAL, 
43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





St: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
kK BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, 4th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
Applications should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 15th. 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 
prepared for home life or professional careers. 
Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Good 


buildings and grounds. Prospectus on application to 


the PRINCIPALS. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS (not 
open to members of College or Junior School). These 
inelude five of £100; the ‘* James of Hereford ”’ Scholar- 
ship of £35 is available for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50. 
Awards are made for all-round excellence or special 
proficiency in any main subject, including Music. Pre- 
liminary Examination (at candidates’ own Schools) on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 27th and 28th, 1935. Final 
Examination (at Cheltenham), Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 4th and Sth, 1935. 

Apply: BURSAR, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, 





















THE VIBRAPHONE 


of Deafness. 

as to be almost invisible. 

any other attachments. 
tors. 


Write, ‘phone, or call for Booklet and details of 


TRIAL OFFER 
CONSULTATIONS FREE: 9 TILL 6. 


VIBRAPHONE CoO., 13, TRIUMPH HOUSE, 


189 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Regent 5630. 


The Vibraphone is convincing all nations that it 
is the best-by-test of all appliances for the relief 
Quite safe, non-electrical, so tiny 
No batteries, wires, or 


Used by Barristers and 














30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Make use of this 
offer NOW and 
zive the Vibraphone 
every chance of 
HELPING YOU. 
ASK ABOUT IT. 


SAV 

















JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins, A 
generous sample will be sent free on 
application. 


JAMES LYLE 


Telepicos Regent 6331 (6 lines) 





& #s' 
BY APPOINTMENT 


Con- 


Packed in 3, 4 


2/- lb. 


(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 


Obtainable only from 


AND COMPANY LTD 
ILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





71NG'S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
June 25th, 26th, 27th.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An Examination 
will be held in May and June for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 
8 or 4 of £100 a year; one of £75; two of £50 and 
2 or 3 of between £25 and £40 a year.—Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the BURSAR, 





HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools ‘and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the heaithiest point of the North Wales 
Coast. Recognized by the Board of Education. Ali the 
staff are University Graduates. The schoo! has its own 

. Chapel. Fees, 35—40 guineas a term, according to age 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.—Apply Head- 
master, Rev. S. M. MINIFIE HawEktns, M.A. (Oxon.). 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 


Kecoznized by the Board of Education as an efficicnt 
Secondary School, 


Provides a souncé secondary school education for boys 
and giris from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
amd Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 850 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gynmasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

Yor Prospectus and full particulars apply: 

The Bcursak, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LP Yr as cO © LL & @ E£ 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzeriand. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care. 
Medern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character.’ 
Heatth. Sports—Headmaster: J. M. 5. BARNARD, 


M_A«Cantab.). 








MEDICAL 





1 ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
mH tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. S. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1: . (Sloane 3697) 





UTHORS.—MSS of all descriptions invited for prompt 

publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. Fiction 

specially required. £50 cash for Poems. Particulars free. 
—STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


a a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 5 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected, Handing 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns fe 

on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State, 


















ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
_JMSS.1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANK(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—Genera! MSS. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1,000. —Enic.CarSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








unix modern book unifs 


house every size 
of book, simply, 
: efficiently. Plan- 
ned by a bookman 

to fulfil book- 
men’s needs, they 
look right. They 
start or extend more 

easily, at less cost than any 

other sectional bookcase. Get a UNIX 
brochure from the PHOENIX, 66 
Chandos St., Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


























FOR SALE 


OR SALE—Twin-screw Steel Motor Yacht. 60 ft., 
four ex-saloon. £950. Seen London.—Box A613. 











' WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ILVER PRICES SOARING! Record High Prices 
bh paid for Old Gold (£7 5s. oz.) and Silver B let 


$$, 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any. 
thing to sell, or professional -services 10. offer ary 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of thy 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach T'he Spectator 0) 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inse. 


tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
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HOLIDAYS 









N OUNTAIN Air and Bracing Sea Breezes. mingle in 
North Wales. What a_ health-giving tonic; 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sea bathing, sup. 
bathing, climbing, hiking, golfing, sea and river fishing, 
sailing, exploring, touring, &c., and endless amusements, 
Come along to North Wales and travel by L.MLS, aty 
Penny a Mile. Write for booklet (2d. postage) to 
Dept. 24, North Wales United Resorts, Bangor, 






















"WHERE TO STAY 












RODICK, Firth of Clyde. The Mayish. Central, Brae. 
ing, Restful. Good food. 3 gns. Tel. 46.—Brows, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A‘ 





EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY, 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 


, 


Offers special advantages of ECoNoMy, Comrort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND Evectric Liant Batus. 
Write for lustrated Tariff. 





= RAVECLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board: 
bed and breakfast, 30s.-— Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: alse 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Bmeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once.—BENTILEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY 


_ Oxtord Strect. 


CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





WASTLEFORD Work Centre, 10 Welbeck St., Castle- 
ford, Yorks. Wanted camp equipment, canicras 
cinema projector, for unemployed 





[JD 'STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
ASSOCIATION. 
SILVER JUBILEE YEAR. 
Piease do not. overlook ous poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently ueeded to maintain our 

360 Pensioners and to heip others in sore need. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HeERPERT TwaMviy, Exq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, Loudon, W.6. 


AID 





f EDUCED Income ani Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bioomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1000 annuaily to 
repiace tesses.—Any help to SPCRETARY, London Oitices, 
107 Suu‘ bampton Row W.C. i, gratefully acknow!cdzed. 





ANNA STEN and FRITZ KORTNER 
in DosToiKVSKY’S famous classic, 
“ THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV ” 
By Special L.C.C. Licence. 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 


4 Kemous (A), (The Whirlpool) (A), Bluebottles (U). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
a is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d. 48, 4d. 6s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


by inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 98. 3d., lls. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








EST Spring Chicken 5/6 pr., largest Turkey 15/- ea.,tr., 
pst. pd.—A,. Harris, Rock House, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


OURNEMOUTH. 
bourne House. 
moderate. 


— Southbourne-on-Sea. South 
Finest position on cliffs, Terms 





ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSILIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. RAC 
llld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4 Crescent. Tgms. : ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 3129. 





VALMOUTH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
? most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
jvod, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 





“7 ARKS’ SPUR.” Iligh Salvington, Worthing.— 
AHomely guest house on poet ceeneins Ss Se 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. Tel.: Swandean 1 





Britain’s Greatest 
270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 138. per 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
Lv Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, 





day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. R. H. A., LTp., St. Gxorar’s House, 193 ReGEsSt 


Strrket, W. 1. 

\ HERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 & 
George’s Square, $.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 

58. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 

dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 
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ie | An early Chippendale Mahogany WINGED WRITING CABINET, with 


ean 11 glazed and mirrored doors above, a writing drawer to table part, and 
i drawers below. 4 ft. 3ins. wide. 

Greatest | From the eollection of the late HENRY HIRSCH, ESQ. 

138. per l (This fine example is to be seen at 61 St. James's Street.) 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


| 
| } 
— | 44 to 52 NEW OXFORD ST., SILVER JUBILEE EXHIBITION 
| | 

| 











Country. i] 





NNS and i 
ATION, 





LONDON, W.C. 1. (APRIL-JULY), ae 
(Over 120 Rooms.) 61 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 1. 






































, A Short Introduction to 
. 
The History of Human 
7 e 
Stupidity 
By WALTER P. PITKIN. Author of Life Begins at 
Forty. 12s.6d. This witty book consists of a collection 
of historical instances of stupidity. Numerous examples 
typical of the English, French, Italian and American 


nations are quoted, and stupidity of every kind is 
described and mocked. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. _ 





A Pilgrimage of 
Ideas 


or, The Re-Education of Sherwood Eddy 


By SHERWOOD EDDY. Illustrated. tos. 6d. This 
is the autobiography of Sherwood Eddy, who has led a 
stormy life as practising evangelist, socialist and human- 
itarian. Men and events stand out vividly in ‘this 
interesting book. 











Human Temperament 


By ERWIN SCHRODINGER. 7s. 6d. Professor 
Schrédinzer’s name is known throughout the world as 
the principal author of the wave theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter. His book includes his address at Stock- 
holm on the occasion of receiving the Nobel Prize in 1933. 


The Fall of the 
German Republic 


ByR.T.CLARK. 15s. The author has been watching 
the course of German politics for twelve years and he 
writes not only with knowledze, but with sympathy 
and understanding. He relates for the first time the 
political history of the most significant political event in 
modern times. 





From Mandate to Independence 


By ERNEST MAIN. Foreword by Lord Lloyd. 
Illustrated. 16s. “‘ Mr. Main... belongs to that small, 
yet unexciting body of observers whose views are known 
as ‘sound.’ . . . An honest and sincere attempt to 
describe Iraq from the British angle.’—Near East 
and India. 





Bernard Bosanquet 
and his Friends 


Edited by Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD. With Portraits. 
12s. 6d. ‘* Dr. Muirhead’s collection of letters written 
by Bernard Bosanquet to his friends . . . is a welcome 
supplement to our knowledge of him. . . . In Bosanquet’s 
correspondence there is the same serenity of spiritual 
poise .. . that we find in his books.’’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Causes of War 


By Dean INGE, Sir NORMAN ANGELL, Lord 
BEAVERBROOK, ALDOUS HUXLEY, G. D. H. 
COLE, Major C. H. DOUGLAS, Sir JOSIAH 
STAMP, and Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
Introduction by H. J. Stenning. 3s. Cd. Contains the 
vicws of distinguished and fepresentative men on what 
they believe to be the root causes of modern war. 


Touring. in 
New Zealand 


By A. J. HARROP.  TJilustrated. 7s. 6d. ‘“* Nothing 
that the intending visitor to New Zcaland can want to 
know is omitted. . . . Capital reading for anybody, quite 
apart from its use as a guide-book for intending 
tourists.””—Truth. 














Students Make Their 


Lives 


By WINIFRED WILKINSON. 6s. A _ moving 
account of the author’s experiences while carrying out 
relief work among students in Germany, and later as a 
visitor to America. She includes some amusing stories 
of foreign students in London. 





Ten Years of Currency 
Revolution 


By Sir CHARLES MORGAN-WEBB. Author of 
The Rise and Fall of the Gold Standard. 7s. 6d. A 
history of the movement for stabilising money from 1922 
until the Ottawa Conference of 1932. 

















A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries 


By Professor A. WOLF. Profusely Illustrated. 25s. 


History of Science Litrary. ‘I find the present volume, dealing 


with the ‘16th and 17th centuries, perhaps the most interesting of all epochs in the history of science, impressive 
in its scope and thoroughness. The book makes fascinating reading throughout, and, since the author wisely 
assumes no specialised knowledge in the reader, should appeal as strongly to the historian as to the man of science.” 


Professor 'E. N. da C. Andrade, F.R.S. 























